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A new Victor product 
The Music Arts Library of Victor Records 


Just as a certain amount of reading is part of every- 
body’s life experience, so too there is a proportionate 
amount of music with which every man and woman 
wishes to be familiar. That is the key-note of the Music 
Arts Library of Victor Records, six volumes of which are 
now ready. The Music Arts Library of Victor Records 
represents a great variety of achievement by the world’s 
greatest artists, and provides a wholly new outlook on 
the collecting of recorded music. With one exception 
these volumes, finely bound, printed and illustrated, 
may be obtained for the price of the records contained 
in them. Ask the nearest dealer to show you the 
Library, or write to us for a descriptive circular. 
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Victrola 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N. J. 
Victor Talking Machine Co of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
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Will James is a_ youthful 
person in spite of his long 
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cattle at first hand, so when he 
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bones and had to stay off 
fightin’ broncos, he knew range 
animals and men as well as 
any one ever will. Combine 
this knowledge with a gift for 
expression with both pen and 
pencil and you have such a 
result as “When 
Wages Are Low,” in this 
issue. ~ 
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He saw that she was the sort of girl 
who would love the land 


ROAD MAGIC 


SIGN, crudely painted over 
the rustic gateway, said: BILLY 
Binco’s Auto-Rest—WEL- 
coME TourIsTs. 

When Henry Ridell Carr came to 
it for the third time he slowed down, 
and, passing between the cedar gate- 
posts, entered the camp-ground. Stopping 
at the upraised arm of an uncouth indi- 
vidual who was obviously chewing to- 
bacco, Mr. Carr inquired: 

“Could I—er—stop here for the night?” 

“Surest thing you know,” said Mr. 
Bingo. ‘Two bits.” 

“T beg pardon?” said Mr. Carr. 

“Two bits—the fourth part of a dollar— 
some call it twenty-five cents,” explained 
Mr. Bingo. 

Mr. Carr extracted a small coin from 
his pocket and passed it through the win- 
dow to Mr. Bingo. The latter pocketed 
it, and waving his hand magnificently to 
the right said: 

“Take the road there into the woods. 
The finest camping-ground in the state. 
Lots of room. Good water and wood and 
stoves. Just take any site that aint 
occupied.” Then, less professionally, he 
inquired: “Say, Mister, what kind of a 
car do you call that, anyway? I never 


By Alexander Hull 


Author of: ‘‘Stick Around, Bil]!”’ etc. 
Illustrated by S. M. Long 


saw one like it before. You got me. 
Thought I knew ’em all, too.” 

“Tt’s an imported model,” said Mr. 
Carr. 

“Well, say now! It’s quite a little 
wagon, aint it? Must have set you back 
quite a little cash, huh? Three, four 
thousand, maybe?” 

“All of that,” said Mr. Carr dryly. 
The actual price of the car had been 
fourteen thousand plus, but this was not 
any part of the business of Mr. Bingo. 
“To the right, you say?” 

“That’s right,” said Mr. Bingo. “And 
if you’re lacking anything, just drop down 
at the stand here. Prices reasonable.” 

He indicated his shack of unpainted 
boards, open on one side to the weather, 
supplied with commodities for purchase: 
package goods, soda pop, root beer, logan- 
berry juice, near beer, gum, chocolate, 
candies and tobacco. 

Mr. Carr drove a few hundred feet 


along the road and came to a stop 
under a big fir tree. It was just 
growing dusk. Under other trees he 
saw cars, and, clustered about them 
and about four rusty stoves, people. 
The cars were about seven, of the 
sort which the owner is fond of call- 
ing “‘the good old bus,” and the people 
were, of course, just people, which is to 
say, the sort of beings Mr. Carr’s Aunt 
Angele Ridell referred to as “persons.” 

Mr. Carr, a rather thin but pleasant- 
looking young man, less than thirty, clad 
in tweed knickerbockers of the best 
British importation, opened the door of 
his automobile and got out. His imme- 
diate impression was that every occupant 
of the camp was looking at him. This 
was not true, he told himself upon 
reflection. It was the car they were 
looking at. People were rarely much 
interested in Henry Ridell Carr, but were 
often quite intrigued by the car, and 
usually they wanted to know what it had 
cost. 

Two or three of the campers waved at 
him and shouted cordially: “Hello, 
stranger!” Mr. Carr nodded uncertainly, 
and stretching himself, he sat down on 
the running board of his machine, 
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Smoke was rising blue and sharp from 
four decrepit stovepipes and the odor of 
sizzling bacon and ham trailed among the 
tree boles until the whole grove was per- 
meated with the delicious incense of 
food. The twilight deepened, a string of 
feeble electric bulbs flashed on among the 
trees, and the campers, their tents now 
erected, separated into two groups and 
gathered at two rough tables constructed 
under wooden shelters. 

Mr. Carr, tired, unhappy, a little ill if 
the truth were known, put his elbows on 
his knees and his face in his hands, and 
drifted away on a sea of his own inner 
consciousness, from which after a time he 
was brought to shore by a man’s voice. 

“<?S’matter, stranger!” 

“Er—nothing,” said Henry Carr, glanc- 
ing up. 

The other, an elderly man in tight and 
soiled coveralls, looked at him quizzically. 

“Harris is my name,” he said at length. 
“You got your camping outfit with you?” 

“No. I didn’t intend to camp.” 

“?S what I thought. Now, don’t stand 
on ceremony, Mr—?” The pause being 
disregarded by Henry Carr, he neverthe- 
less generously went on: “Just come on 
over and join us at the festive board.” 

“Thanks,” said Mr. Carr. ‘I couldn’t 
think of troubling you.” 

“No trouble at all. Th’ wife sent me. 
Lots of grub.” 

“I—teally, I’d rather not. I’in sure I 
can get something down at the gate. 
Thanks just the same, but—” 

The face of Harris changed. He took 
in the clothing of Mr. Carr and the 
shining automobile, and a curious hard- 
ness set in about his jaw. 

‘Aw right, sir, you don’t have to come. 
Just thought we’d ask you.» You don’t 
have to come, that’s dam’ sure!” 

And Mr. Harris walked back to his 
table and the feasting campers. Mr. Carr 
was aware that Harris made some explan- 
ation, and that for the space of a few 
seconds there was a lull in the eating, and 
that all the faces were now turned, not 
upon the automobile, but upon him. He 
understood, a little too late, that he 
should have accepted the invitation. 


HE got up and walked uneasily out of 
the range of theeyes. At the stand of 
Billy Bingo he asked for milk and found 
that milk was “out.” He inquired for ice- 
cream which a sign informed him might 
be purchased, and found that “out” too. 

“Got some cheese sandwiches, though,” 
said: Mr.. Bingo, getting down a fly- 
specked pasteboard package. “‘And sweet 
choc’late: «And this here near beer is 
pretty good if you’re thirsty enough.” 

Mr. Carr was not, however. He 
munched at stale cheese wafers, devoured 
a cake of chocolate, which he loathed, and 
topped it off with loganberry juice. This 
done, he inquired of Mr. Bingo about a 
bed. There was, as Mr. Bingo put it, 
nothing doing. There wasn’t.a bed in the 
place but his own. This Mr. Carr, after a 
close inspection of Mr. Bingo, did not 
want at any price, so he gave that up 
and walked back to his car. 

As he approached he observed a knot of 
men, women and children gathered about 
the automobile giving it an interested 
inspection. But at about the same time 





they also saw him, and they sauntered 
away. 
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He got into the car and lay back against 
the rear cushions. It was a long, roomy 
car, but not quite long enough for one to 
stretch out at full length. He sat there, 
his eyes closed, for a long time. 

The clatter of the women campers doing 
up the dishes was stilled. The children 
ceased from romping. The men gathered 
a pile of wood and started a campfire. For 
an hour or more it glowed steadily upon a 
circle of faces. Voices, low-pitched and 
murmurous, floated across the inter- 
vening space to Henry Carr, tired and 
lonely. The pungent odor of tobacco 
blended with the smell of burning fir. A 
girl’s voice, soft, full and clear, started a 
song, and stood out over the voices of all 
the rest when they joined in. The group 
at length began to break up. One by one 
the occupants of the different cars sought 
their tents. The campfire, burning in a 
circle of stones, died down to a huge red 
glow, rich and flameless. Henry Ridell Carr 
dozed fitfully, uncomfortably, against the 
soft cushions, and woke with a start to see 
a figure coming through the trees toward 
him. When the figure had come quite 
close it paused and said softly, 

“Hello!” 

It was the voice of a girl, and undoubt- 
edly of the girl who had started the sing- 
Yet And she could only be addressing 

im. 

He switched on a light and opened the 
door. “Did you speak to me?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said the girl, coming to the 
running-board. ‘Yes, I did.” 

She was, in spite of her costume, a very 
pretty girl. Worn khaki breeches and a 
mud-colored middy blouse usually have 
such a depressing effect upon prettiness 
as to quite snuff it out. ‘This girl’s sur- 
vived in some measure. She had dark, 
kind eyes and a generous mouth. She was 
sturdily built and had a capable air. 

“Yes, I spoke to you. I’m Anna Harris. 
That was my father who talked to you 
before supper. I was a little worried 
about you. You must be very uncom- 
fortable. I thought I’d better speak to 
you—see if you were all right.” 

“Oh, yes, thank you. Quite all right.” 

Did you have any supper?” 

“A little.” 

“A very little, I’m afraid. I thought 
you looked—upset. What happened to 
your camping outfit?” 

“T hadn’t any.” 

“Then why did you camp?” 

“Why, perhaps you haven’t heard,” 
said Henry Carr. ‘The river, back a few 
miles—it seems there’s been high water 
and a log boom upstream was carried 
down, and—” 

“But you got across.” 

“Yes, just before it happened.” 

“Why didn’t you go on?” 

“I did. It seems the same river crosses 
the road farther on. And both bridges are 
—unsafe.” 

“You mean we’re marooned here?” 

“Yes. For three or four days, they told 
me. 

“Joke on us,” said the girl briefly, 
“because we were heading south early in 
the morning.” She went on: ‘Queer 
about the high water. There hasn’t been 
any rain. They say it never rains here in 
the summer.” 

“I know,” said Henry. “They do. But 
up in the mountains, it seems, it did rain 
heavily a day or so ago, just after a warm 
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spell, and the high water is largely due to 
melting snow.” ay ; 
“Oh—” After a little silence, she said: 


“Well, I don’t care. 
There’s an awfully jolly little swimming 
pool in the creek at the foot of this hill. 
And this is a lovely camp ground. So 
much better kept than a lot of them, don’t 
you think?” 

“I don’t know. This is the first time 
I’ve been in one.” 

“Oh—” And presently she inquired: 
““You’re going to sleep like that?” 

“TI don’t know,” said Henry vaguely. 
“T suppose so.” 

“For three or four days? You'll be 
dead,” she said decidedly. “T’ll bet you’re 
hungry, too.” 

“T am—rather.” 

“The bunch all jumped on you,” she 
explained. “Dad came back and told 
them you were a snob. Your clothes and 
this car. And you didn’t accept his invi- 
tation—” 

“T ought to have,” said Henry. “I 
knew that—afterward. But I’m so new 
to this, and—” . 

“T thought so. Dad’s perfectly silly 
that way. Said it was against his prin- 
ciples to speak to any one with a higher- 
priced car than a Buick, and this was the 
first time he’d broken over, and of course 
he’d gotten insulted for his trouble.” 

“Really, I never meant—” 


I’m in no hurry. . 
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“I don’t know—maybe I've been a fool. 


“T didn’t think you did. So I waited 
up. Do you know what we’re going to do? 
We're going to scramble you three or four 
eggs and make you some coffee.”’ 

‘“‘No—please, no! I couldn’t think—” 

“You don’t need to think,” laughed the 
girl. “You just tell me your name, so 
we'll be properly introduced, and I’ll do 
the thinking.” 

_ “I beg your pardon. 
Is my name.” 

“All right, Mr. Carr, if you'll get out of 
your car, ”” He followed her to the 
campfire. “Stool there—sit down,” she 
said, and disappeared in the darkness. A 
moment after she returned with a basket 
from which she produced eggs, bacon, a 
frying pan, a coffee-pot, bread and butter 
and milk. From these elements she con- 
cocted in something less than fifteen 
minutes an excellent meal. Henry Carr 
ate to repletion, and, rising, told her: 

“You’ve been most awfully kind to me 
Miss Harris.” 

“Don’t mention it,” said she. ‘‘And 
don’t go. I’m not through with you.” 

“No?” he asked uncertainly. 

“You don’t think you’re going to leave 
me with these dishes?” she asked. “‘And 
no water? And the spring away down 
there i in the dark?’ 

“T beg your pardon! Of course, I’m not.” 


Henry Ridell Carr 





Something has happened to me since I saw you" 


She caught up a pail, and they went 
down a dark and tricksy little trail toward 
a sixteen candle-power electric bulb bob- 
bing in the swaying brush. He filled the 
pail, dipping it from the generous basin 
of the spring. 

“Set it down,” she said, ‘‘and I’ll show 
you the swimming pool. The moon’s up 
now—it’ll be lovely.” 


WO hundred feet farther the trail sank 

abruptly to a ravine. It was darker 
than Egypt. She put out her hand and 
caught his. They came down the last 
ten feet in a breathless scurry. She 
stumbled on a root and fell heavily against 
him. He put out his arms, caught her, 
held her close for an instant. 

Henry Carr was not accustomed to thus 
holding young women. A warm, heady 
fragrance exhaled from her—no perfume 
that he knew. But then he knew so few! 
She was firm, yet softly yielding in his 
arms. And somehow, although he was 
immediately conscious of the sardonic 
shade of his Aunt Angele hovering in the 
background of his mind and _ hissing 
“Impossible person!’ he did not care how 
long he must hold her. 

She glanced up into his face, a pale 
radiance of moon making her a piece of 
utter enchantment, and said: 


“Stupid! I knew that root was there, 
too. I nearly fell over it this morning.” 
Then, pointing ahead, she said: “Look! 
Silver water!” 

The moon had made a pathway of 
liquid, shimmering metal down the stream 
in the ravine, a pathway broken by 
ripples, swirls and eddies, flowing off into 
the oblivion of black forest. And they 
looked for a long momcat before, stirring, 
Anna Harris released herself from his 
arms. 

is suppose you haven’t even a swim- 
ming suit?’ 

“Oh, yes. I have that,” he said. 

“Lovely. Tomorrow, then. Come on.” 

She caught his hand again and they 
steadied one another on the climb back to 
the spring. They reached the camp with 
most of the water still in the pail, and she 
washed the dishes while Henry Carr per- 
formed perhaps the first menial service 
of his entire life span in drying them on a 
flour sack. 

“Now there’s an extra bed in our 
trailer,” she said, when they had finished, 
“and I’m going to lend it to you. You 
can’t sleep in the car seat. You'll be 
tied in permanent bow-knots by tomor- 
row if you try. 

Not heeding his protests, she took him 
to the trailer and they extracted from it 
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what didn’t at all look like, but turned 
out to be, a most marvelous little bed. 

First it opened out sturdy short legs dis- 
closing framework and springs inside a 
covered top of dark canvas. At either 
end of the cover was a small screened 
window with adjustable curtain flaps. At 
the cefter a larger door-shaped opening 
gave the sleeper access to his sheltered 
insect-proof sleeping quarters. Into the 
door Miss Harris inserted a mattress, 
obviously new, and a pair of freshly 
laundered sheets. Having arranged these 
to her satisfaction she rummaged about 
in the fourteen-thousand-dollar car and 
discovered three automobile robes, which 
she folded into cov erings and a pillow. 

“There you are,” she said brightly. 
“Right and tight and comfortable. You'll 
see! We got this outfit for brother 
Jimsy and then it turned out that he 
couldn’t come.” 

“I—I don’t know what—to say,” he 
stammered in embarrassment. 

“In that case, you can hardly say it, 
can you?” she asked, laughing. 

“And remember, we swim 
And breakfast at eight-thirty. 
night!” 

She went off toward her own tent, softly 
humming. 


at seven. 


Good 


S a matter of fact, Henry Carr did not 

expect co sleep. 

Sleep was one of the things he was 
touring for. He had nerves. He had not 
slept well for a year or more. The best 
beds of the best hotels all across the 
country had not lured an extra hour’s 
slumber from grudging Morpheus. 
Tonight he wouldn’t sleep, either. He 
never slept without first religiously wooing 
sleep with a steaming hot bath to relax his 
taut nerves. Tonight—he was already 
chilly, and the thought of stumbling alone 
to that cold mountain stream and washing 
in the dark overcame his fastidiousness. 
He crawled into bed, and five minutes 
later a slanting moonbeam peeped into 
the little window at the head of the bed 
and found him sound asleep. 

While he sleeps, it may be explained 
that Henry Ridell Carr was one of the 
Ridells and one of the Carrs. The fact 
that both of these stocks had dwindled in 
number and vitality until, in addition to 
Henry and his Aunt Angele there was but 
a scant dozen of rather distant connec- 
tions left, had not diminished the impor- 
tance of the stirps, but rather increased 
it. In his own town and section Henry 
Ridell Car was an exceedingly important 
person. He didn’t belong to one of the 
best families. He belonged to the two 
oldest and best families. 

So strenuous had been the activities of 
the early Carrs and Ridells, however, and 
so money-wise their ways, that no suc- 
ceeding Carr or Ridell had been com- 
pelled to do anything remunerative or use- 
ful. A few of them had elected to do so, 
it is true, but most of them had merely 
lived gracefully upon their incomes, and, 
from time to time, slices of their capital. 

In spite of the fact that he had gone to 
the best schools and had traveled abroad, 
and for the last five years had managed 
the business of the Granite and Marble 
Trust Company, Henry had lived a life 
pretty largely divorced from Life. The 
capita! L signifies, of course, all those 

elements which contfast with the mere 
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passage of time on earth which is indi- 
cated by the little —in other words, play, 
irresponsibility, youth, love, the only 
really worth-while sauces to life. Of 
these Henry was very ignorant. The good 
repressive work of his Aunt Angele and 
his tutors in his youth he had _ himself 
wisely continued, so that now he was 
getting along toward thirty, and he had 
been pronounced, only three months 
before by one of the country’s greatest 
specialists in medicine and in nervous dis- 
orders, ‘‘an incipient wreck.” 

This man, a life-long friend of the Carr 
and Ridell families, had said privately to 
Henry: “My boy, you'll be dead before 
you're forty. You're practically a wreck 
right now. You’ve mighty near got the 
jumps. And the aggravating part of it is 
that there’s no sense in it. You don’t 
have to be that way.” 

“No?” said Henry slowly. 

“‘No, damn it, no!” said Dr. Beebe. “Lis- 
ten, Henry. What you need is to get out 
of that infernal mausoleum of dead Carrs 
and Ridells and get out into the wide 
world and shoot a few fresh sensations 
into that wornout system of yours, and 
chaw on a few chunks of good red beef, 
and get a few normal, healthy, tiring 
reactions out of your muscles. Henry, if 
you’ ve got the guts to do it—” 

Henry shuddered at the common word. 
He knew that Dr. Beebe put on this 
roughness, that it was a sort of “line” of 
the doctor’s, and that it went over big 
with his patients. Nevertheless, he 
couldn’t repress a shudder. The doctor 
saw it and grinned and repeated with 
gusto: 

“If you’ve got the guts to do it, Henry, 
you can be a well man in six months. And 
it'll be as easy and simple as falling off a 
log. Tell you one way to do it. Take 
your car, pack up some duds, shake the 
dust of the dead Carrs and Ridells from 
your shoes and knickers, and set out 
without any destination. Just start 
west. ‘Out where men are men,’ you 
know. Drive as far as you like in a day. 
Do nothing and think of nothing except 
what comes up each day. Go on until you 
hit the Pacific ocean. Then turn south 
and drive back. Be gone six months at 
the very least. And I’ll guarantee—” 

“Tf you think I’ m lacking 1 in decision,” 
said Henry, pained, “‘you can think again. 
But I don’t think Aunt Angele could be 
persuaded—” 

“Oh, Lord!” shouted the doctor. ‘No! 
For heaven’s sake, no! Alone—man— 
alone! Angele is just what I want you to 
get away from. Alone—absolutely! i 
Quieting, he went on: “Henry, I’m 
serious, and this is serious. I mean it. I 
think you can cure yourself. You'll lose 
your nerves. You'll sleep like a top. 
You'll have to eat rough, nourishing food 
—and you'll like it. You'll put on twenty 
pounds weight, and—my son, you’ll be a 
man! Now will you go?” 

“Yes, if—what about the Trust Com- 
pany?” 

‘Are you so darned egocentric that you 
don’t know it will get along just as well— 
or better—without you!” asked Dr. 
Beebe cuttingly. “You go, Henry. But 
—go alone. Angele’s the finest woman in 
the world, of course—but not for you. 
She wears you down. She’s too fine. She 
needs one of these real, red blooded, he 


men you read about to handle her.” 
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Henry winced at the words, yet 
admitted secretely a faint wish that he 
might be one. And he-went home, broke 
the news to his aunt, heard unmoved her 
wailing predictions of disaster, put Peter 
Condon in charge of the affairs of the 
Trust Company, and set out on his quest 
of the fleece of youth and health. 

Of course, he took Murphy, his chauf- 
feur, with him. 

It never occurred to him, probably, that 
this was not going “alone.” Aloneness, 
he would have supposed, meant in this 
case the state of being separated from his 
Aunt Angele. 

So Murphy drove him a requisite num- 
ber of miles each day. The car was 
almost trouble-proof, but if there was 
trouble Murphy attended to it while 
Henry sat in the car and read intellectual 
essays, or sat along the road in the shade 
and read other intellectual pieces. 

And each evening oe reached some 
large and pleasant town. The hotels were 
excellent all along the way. Henry always 
had fine beds. He always found hot 
baths. He always had his hot milk. He 
doled out money to Murphy, a hundred 
or so at a time, from his liberal supply of 
traveler’s checks, and Murphy attended 
to everything for him. He rode through 
the country in state, as it were, and he 
continued to feel just as rotten as when 
he had lived with his Aunt Angele and 
gone to the office every morning at nine. 
And he was, on the whole, much more 
bored. 

But at Portland the faithless Murphy 
had quit him cold. 

Murphy had met a girl in the morning. 
With Keltic celerity he had proposed to 
her at noon. In the mid-afternoon he 
had married her. In the early evening he 
had informed his employer that all was 
off between them. The fo!!owing morning 
he. had established himself as manager of 
his new wife’s filling station and garage, 
had filled Henry’s car with gasoline, 
shorting Henry a little on the measure- 
ment and five cents on the change, and 
had dismissed his former employer with a 
hearty: 

“You'll make it fine to Frisco. All good 
road. And my cousin, Pat Morrissy will 
meet you there at the St. Francis, and 
he’ll see you through the rest of the trip.’ 


HEN, a few hours out of Portland, 

Henry Carr had stranded in Billy 
Bingo’s auto camp where now—in spite of 
cheese wafers, sweet chocolate, logan- 
berry juice, and later eggs, bread, bacon 
and coffee, deprived of his hot milk, his 
hot bath, and all the little necessary 
luxuries that had for years kept his soul 
and body together—where now he soundly 
slept 

So soundly that he quite missed the 
swimming in the morning, and almost 
missed breakfast. 

He was finishing a plate of hotcakes and 
syrup, cakes produced by the deft, skilled 
hands of Anna Harris, and tasting like 
ambrosia, although he knew very well 
that he would probably die of indigestion 
later in the day, when Mr. Harris, who 
had eaten long before and gone for a hike 
and had now returned, came up and 
extended his hand. 

“Beg your pardon,” said Mr. Harris 
cordially. “The girl says I got you all 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Range Adventures on the Trail 
of a Winter Job 


By Will James 


Author of: Desert Range Riding, ete. 


Illustrated by the Author 


’D had bad luck that 

summer, and when 

winter set in and most 

of the boys was let 
go, I went along and in- 
stead of receiving a check 
like the rest of the riders, 
I was in debt to the outfit 
for one hundred and thirty 
dollars. 

That streak of bad luck 
started when my old wore 
out saddle couldn’t stand 
the strain no more and 
was yanked to pieces as | 
tied on too much steer. 

I’d got a few days off and 

rode to town to get mea 

new one. Wanting to test 

it some as I rides out | 7 
gets tangled up with a # 
big muley bull, with the ~* 
result that when the dust 
cleared it was plain to see 

for anybody else but me 
that the bull had got the best of the deal 
and me the worst. 

I was told at the hospital that I was 
picked up by somebody who'd come along 
in a buckboard. I forget what all the 
damage was done to me but I had 
mighty good inkling at the time, and 
specially so when the doctor said I’d have 
to make that place my camp for the next 


_ three months. 


It was late in the fall when I got out. 
The company paid the bill but I had to 
work it out on wages which is how come 
that when the wagons pulled in I was still 
a hundred and thirty dollars in the hole 
to the outfit—that’s a lot of money not 
to have when you're broke. 

Having that bill to pay I starts out 
looking for a good paying winter job, such 
as contracting horses to break or the like. 
Running in my private saddle stock, I 
puts my bed on one, my saddle on the 
other and away I go headed up the Mis- 
souri river bottoms and towards the Long 
X’s; they was running a lot of horses there 
and thought maybe I could get what I was 
looking for without going any further. 

It was a good three days’ ride to that 
outfit. Towards sundown of the first day 
I begins to look for a place where I can 
put up for the night. I wasn’t worried on 
account of me being broke for I knowed 
that all the old timers in that country then 


He kept atalking of 
things what had 
nothing to do with 
horse hunting 


come along and as much as hinted that he 
wanted to pay for the feed and room him 
and his horse had partook of. 

A half a mile or so ahead I sees a light 
that looks mighty comforting. As I rides 
closer I can make out it’s a small log 
house, there’s a warm looking log stable 
off a ways and from all appearances it 
looks to me like wimmen are absent from 
them grounds—and right then I decides 
on that place. 

I admire and respect ladies a heap, but 
me being a stranger preferred to camp 
with the old single he wolf 

“Well, well, well—come right in, 
Stranger,” is the words that greets me 
soon as I opens the door, “‘you’re just in 
time to throw a bait with me” he goes on, 
and natural like, I finds myself pulling off 
my chaps and laying ’em in the corner 
with my hat. 

“Larry is my name,” he informs me. 
“Short for Laramie,” and as a fair ex- 
change I gives him mine. ‘Well Bill,’ 
goes on—and from then on the conversa- 
tion never has a chance to lag, it keeps up 
steady all through the meal, while we was 
washing the dishes and on till bed time. 
He was sure making use of my company 
and all I could do was to lend a listening 
ear. The talk was still going strong when 
pulled the blankets and tarp over me 
and I thinks to myself “great old timer,” 
and that he sure was. 










He’d rode up a horseback from New 
Mexico to Wyoming and started in the 
cow business there. That was forty years 
ago. Sometime later a hard winter near 
cleaned him out and he sold his holdings 
and what few cattle he had left and went 
to work for a cow outfit; then horses got 
cheap, too cheap to keep track of and 
brand, and about the time the west was 
boosted and grangers started to come in, 
Larry took it onto hisself to gather up a 
lot of unbranded horses, run ’em acrost 
the line into Montana and put his iron on 
*em—he was figgering on meeting a de- 
mand that’d soon come from the new set- 
tlers that was already drifting in. 

He met that demand all right, and so 
well that he soon could afford to pay a 
thousand dollars per head for a few im- 
ported percheron studs. A few years 
later he averaged three hundred dollars 
or more for every team he sold, and he 
sold a good many. 

He’ d. only had one love affair, that was 
a long time ago and in Old Mexico, but as 
he told me, he still carried the scars. 

So there was nothing worrying him 
much any more. He still had a lot of good 
horses, plenty of money put away and a 
lot of talk in his system. 

He was some talkative through break- 
fast but nothing compared with the night 
before. The last of the dishes cleaned 
and put away Old Larry come out with 
the remark that he’d sure like to have me 
stay, for a while anyway, and let my horse 
rest up. “And besides,” he goes on, 
“there’s a black stud of mine out on the 
range I aint been able to find and I got 
to get him in before winter sets in. | 
thought maybe you’d stay and help me 
find him on account of my eyesight not 
being what it used to be no more.” 

Well, I figgered a day or two wouldn’t 














make much difference anyway and if [| 
could help the old feller out it’d be well 
worth the time I’d be losing. 

He furnished me with a half broke geld- 
ing and we rode a couple of days without 
any sign of such a horse as he was looking 
for. He didn’t seem worried about it, 
that horse sure wasn’t in that country 
anywheres or we’d found him, and when 
I mentioned that somebody might of run 
off with him (a thousand-dollar stallion 
was well worth taking) all he said was, 
“no, I don’t think so” and he kept atalking 
of things what had nothing to do with 
horse hunting. 

The next day, thinking the old feller 
was getting tired I suggests I ride out 
alone being I could cover more territory 
that way, but he wouldn’t have it, and 
finally he thinks we better quit looking 
for hun remarking that some neighboring 
oucat might of run him in for him and was 
keeping the horse till he come and got him. 

That leaving me in the clear, I saddles 
my own horse, ties my roll on the other 
and gets ready to go on. The old feller 
tells me whenever I come around that 
part of the country again to be sure and 
drop in and make myself to home wether 
he’s there or not. “The latch string will 
always be a hanging out,” he says, and 
holding out his hand for me to shake I 
finds there’s a ten dollar bill in it. “Now 
Bill, don’t get sore at me offering you that, 
your company was worth a heap more to 
me, and besides that little bit might help 
you at the other end.” 

Daggone it! what’s a feller going to do 
in a case like that? But I didn’t take it, I 
laughed and manouvered around till I 
made him think J was in debt to him and 
straddling my horse I made my getaway. 
That night I’m forty miles from Old 
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a big muley bull 
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Larry’s place and I had to stop at a regu- 
lar ranch house where there was ladies, 
but I only saw ’em through the meal. 
After that I followed the ranch hands 
and riders to the bunk house. 

Talking to one of the riders I happened 
to remark that I’d 
been helping Old 
Larry hunt for a black 
stud of his and asked 
him if he’d seen any- 
thing of the horse. 
“Why sure,” he says. 
“Joe Henderson’s got 
him on his ranch tak- 
ing care of him, and 
Larry knows it too 
cause Henderson told 
Larry to come and 
get him whenever he 
could.” 

Yessir, that old 
biscuit eater had used 
horse hunting as an 
excuse to keep me 
around and_ have 
somebody to talk to 
for a spell. 

I was told that one 
time a rider coming 
through and stopping 
at Old Larry’s place 
was kept there all 
winter when he only 
figgered to stay’ one 
night. Of course that 
winter being a mighty 
hard one and work 
being scarce far as 
riding was concerned 
kind of helped the i 
old feller in keeping 
his company. 
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What’s more, Larry was heard to re- 
mark one time that the hay he raised on 
his meadows was the best in the state of 
Montana and that a stack of the best of it 
was put up and kept special for the grub 
line rider’s horses, but there he didn’t 
mean the regular grub line rider. 

For the regular grub line rider is nothing 

but a range bum. He’s on horseback but 
he wouldn’t qualify as a cowboy and won’t 
work unless work stares him in the face 
and he can’t ride around it, then it’ll be just 
long enough so as he can buy a fresh horse 
and go on to where he can eat and not 
have to work. 
_ The range folks never thought of charg- 
ing anybody for stopping over night or 
even a week, a cowboy could come along 
and stay as along as he wanted to and be 
welcome, but the cowboy never took ad- 
vantage of that cause if he was a cowboy 
he never was idle for very long. 

There’s two kinds of grub line riders, 
the real one is the hombre that makes a 
business of it. It’s a good thing there’s 
mighty few of them. The other is the 
rider going through and looking for work, 
even though he won’t work for the smaller 
outfits he comes across. The top cowhand 
and bronc rider seldom fools with small 
outfits, he’s scared to death he might be 
asked to irrigate or fix fence when the 
day’s riding is over. 

I was looking for work and the folks | 
stopped with knowed it and was glad to 
help me along. In return there was many 
things I could do for ’em that’d kind of 
repay for their trouble. 

I might run acrost a cow bogged down, 
or another critter may’ve fell back into a 
washout, and me going through sure 
wouldn’t leave ’°em that way. I may see 
a bunch of horses and being it’s natural 
for a cowboy to read and memorize the 
brands of all the stock he sees, it’ll come 
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And it took four more®shots before he 


keeled over to stay 








in handy if somebody fifty miles or so 
away has lost em and happens to inquire 
of their whereabouts. A big gray wolf 
might come across my trail, and there’s 
where a shot would do some good to the 
country in general. 

So all in all the cowboy feels sort of 
justified in taking what his country offers 
and that country sure don’t begrudge him 
making hisself at home wherever he’s at. 


Slim Pickings 


I finally reaches the Long X’s, and 
when supper is over I gets the boss to one 
side and asks him about ponies to break, 
but I’m disappointed when he tells me 
that on account of hay being scarce that 
winter, they’re not keeping up any more 
stock to feed than they have to, and horse 
breaking would have to wait till spring 
when it wouldn’t be necessary to feed ’em. 

Seeing that job fade away so sudden 
sure took me down a peg or two, but I 
wasn’t going to give in so easy. I thought 
of trapping some but the hides wasn’t 
worth much, not enough to pay for the 
trouble, besides I had no capital to invest 
for a bunch of traps. 

I’m doing a heap of wondering as I’m 
riding along facing a cold wind and headed 
to no place in particular. It looked like if 
things didn’t change pretty soon I’d be 
finding myself riding the grub line for 
sure, and I thought before I’d do that I’d 
ride my head off, for any big or small out- 
fit that’d give me a job. But I finds as I 
rides along that every outfit is settled for 
the winter and have all the help they need, 
there’d be at least four dead months 
ahead, and as I glance at the few stems of 
dry grass that’s sticking 
up above the snow 
know there’s going to be 
mighty slim pickings that 
winter for both man and 
critter. 

I kept on a riding and 
looking for work, 1 was 
getting to the point where 
most anything would of 
done, anything but herd- 
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ing sheep, and when stopping over night 
at different places it was mighty tempting 
to accept the offer of laying over for a day 
or so and rest up. 

Finally I did stop. I’d come up onto 
another bachelor such as Old Larry. He 
had the same heart only he didn’t have so 
much to say. It was agreed that I do a 
little riding for him and in the meantime 
snap out a couple of broncs he wanted 
broke. 


“T can’t give you no wages,” he says, 


“but I’ll let you take your pick of any un- 
broke horse I got.” 

I’m there about a week when we hears 
rumors of a dance and powwow that’s to 


























My old “Oregon” breeches lost their branding season 


look soon as they hit the water. 
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be pulled off at a ranch up river a¥ways. 
I wanted to go, only I was held back con- 
siderable by the fact that my clothes 
wasn’t too good to look at, but anyway | 
was going to be ready in case I did go. 

The next day I done a*big washing. 
Most all my clothes was in the tub and on 
that account I had to stay in the house 
till they dried. My old “Oregon” breeches 
turned out good as new and lost their 
branding-season look soon as they hit the 
water, and after I greased up my boots 
with a piece of cow’s bag and shined ’em 
up a little afterwards I figgered I could 
make myself visible to the female eye 
without hurting it. 

Riders begin stringing by, headed for 
the doings, then there’s teams pulling 
sleds that’s loaded down with families 
and taking up the swing. Everybody 
seems happy, and getting on my horse I 
catches the spirit as I takes up the drags. 

I’m invited to “visit the manger” soon 
as I rides up to the stables, and it aint long 
till all the world looks bright and every- 
body is my friend. There’s quite a few 
others feeling the same way but before we 
all get to feeling too good the jug is smoth- 
ered and hid back in the manger from 
where it came. 

None of us that had indulged in the 
brown jug went in till the dance was well 
on and going strong, and then we was 
mighty careful for fear some of the fair 
damsels might detect the high life on us 
and give us the dagger look. 

The evening is well on when, as I’m 
taking my dancing partner back to her 
seat somebody thumbs me, and I turn to 
recognize Tobe Bates, an old bronc fight- 
ing pardner of mine. There’s a smile on 
his face that hides all of it as he puts out 
a paw for me to shake. I thanks the lady 
for the dance and taking the old boy by 
the arm I escorts him to where the crowd 
is not so thick so’s we can have a heart to 
heart talk. 

According to what Tobe had to say it 
seemed like he’d done mighty well since 
I’d seen him last, he hadn’t got married 
but he’d bought a ranch and had a few 
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hundred head of cattle, which 
showed that he’d either inherited 
a fortune, was good at cards or 
else had a natural talent for mak- 
ing four bit pieces grow into 
dollars. 

When I told him what I was 
doing and how I was wasting good 
time he suggested that I come and 
stay with him, remarking that | 
may get what I’m looking for 
from the bigger outfits that’s over 
his way. 

A couple of days later finds me 
unsaddling at Tobe’s home corrals, 
the old boy was out under the 
big sheds and busy tailing up a 
few wind-bellied leppies what had 
given up hope of ever seeing 
spring and green grass again, but 
Tobe couldn’t see it that way. 
According to his language as he 
boosted ’em up they was going to 
live a few years yet, at least long 
enough to make prime beef. 

I helps him get the rest of ’em 
on their feet and stuff’em up with good hay 
after which we struts over to the ‘house, it 
was a big house, not tall but rambling and 
covering enough territory to shelter a big 
family, on sizing it up I remarks to Tobe 
that he ought to have a long haired pard- 
ner to kind of help fill up the space and 
make things more home like, but he only 
grinned sort of foolish. 


Holing Up 


Winter wore on and Christmas come 
when Tobe and me went to another dance, 
and I got to meet the lady of his choice. 
I liked his taste mighty well and maybe 
it’s a good thing he was there ahead of me, 
for I was finding it a hard time to keep 
away. Far as I could see there was no 
chance for anybody else but Tobe, any- 
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The regular grub line rider is nothing but a range bum 


way, and he was sure keeping a trail broke 
to wherever the lady lived. 

Having covered the whole country for 
fifty miles round and not finding any- 
thing to do, I concludes I’d better drift 
on and hunt in other parts. It’d be three 
months yet before spring work started, 
and I figgered that if I could get in a 
couple of months’ work or more before 
then it’d sure help considerable. 

Tobe near had a fit when I told him I 
was going to leave, but I went on sad- 
dling and packing my ponies just the 
same. 

I’m out a day or so when I runs up 
against one of the worst blizzards I ever 
seen. I couldn’t see my hand in front of 
me and worse yet I had to face it, but I 
wasn’t figgering on facing it for long. 
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knowed that if I stayed on tke 
creek bottom where I was I’d 
soon run up against some kind of 
a place to hole up in, and I also 
knowed that if I got out of that 
creek bottom I’d be plum out of 
luck. 

My feet and hands was getting 
numb with cold but I held and 
kept agoing. All of a sudden the 
wind stops, and straightening up 
I finds we’d run up against a log 
building with deep drifts around 
it. It turns out to be a stable 
that had been deserted for quite 
a spell, but the door was still up 
and working and the building 
itself struck me as good as a 
palace right then. 

I brings my ponies in, pulls off 
the pack and saddle and proceeds 
to thaw out my hands and feet 
before they get plum_ useless. 
Picking up pieces of wood that 
was once parts of the mangers 
and stalls, I cleans off a place 
on the dirt floor and with a handful of 
hay for a starter makes a fire. 

The blizzard still howls on full force 
outside, and even though I wish I had 
some hay to give my ponies and something 
hot to eat for myself I feel pretty lucky 
to be out of that storm. It kept on all 
afternoon till I rolled out my bed and 
crawled in for the night, and every time 
I happened to wake up through my sleep 
there was no sign that it had calmed down 
any. 

At daybreak it was still going strong, 
but I could see it was dying down some 
and I had hopes that it’d be fit to travel 
in before a couple of hours went by. Not 
having anything to eat since the morning 
before I naturally was getting hungry, 
(Continued on page 75) 
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We broke our way out through the drifts and took up the trail where we'd left it the day before 
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By Edgar Daniel Kramer 


DECORATION BY SARKIS BEULAN 


My father was a sailorman, 
And I know that I shall be 
A sailorman a-wandering 
The wide ways of the sea; 
I hear the waters calling 
In each breeze that whispers by, 
And I see the tall ships lifting 
Against the dawning sky. 


Though I was then a little lad, 
I close my eyes and see 
My wind-burned sailor father 
As he said goodbye to me. 
My mother mourns him ever 
For he sleeps his lasting sleep, 
With the tides across his eyelids 
In the caverns of the deep. 
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But | hear the gray gulls screaming 
In the dusk that walks the dew, 
And the stars are ever singing 
Of the ways my father knew, 
Far places and strange faces 
And a mystic tropic moon 
Leaning low to touch the palm trees 
Mirrored in a black lagoon. 


My father was a sailorman, 
And evermore I see 
The tall ships and the waters 
As their voices come to me; 
They lure me from the valley, 
From the little fields I know, 
And despite my mother’s weeping 
I shall answer them and go. 
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Montana, sprawling 

northwestward, finally 

loses itself among low hills 
only to rise once more, a few miles farther 
on, in a sudden, isolated group of moun- 
tains that offer last resistance to the ever- 
broadening valley of the Missouri and the 
western sweep of the prairies. 

Those are the Highwoods. Round 
their base a remnant of the old Montana 
cow range—of “the West that was east of 
the Rockies’”—lingers yet. 

And there two buffalo wolves, sur- 
> vivors of a pack, made their last 
:; ¥\ stand against the creeping tide of 

¥.. civilization, even as did the cattle- 
men whose holdings bordered the 
oothills and among whose dwin- 
dling herds the two old wolves 
made yearly slaughter. 

While this pair of desperate 
outlaws, both with paws long 
scarred by the steel of man—the 
steel alike of the trap, the plow 
and the barbed wire—while they 
fought their last savage, lonely fight 
there in the Highwoods, their silvery- 
furred wolf daughter, thousands of miles 
away, frolicked before the cameras of 
Hollywood for an audience of a hundred 
million. 

Though Strongheart, the great dog, 
may boast of royal lineage, his pedigree 
contains no more illustrious names than 
those of Snowdrift and Lady Snowdrift, 
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“Knowing they might not have traveled far, I tracked them over windswept ridges and occasional snowbanks”* 


The Last Stand | the Lobos 


The Trapper Camps on the Trail of the Buffalo Wolves, 
Parents of Lady Silver of the Movies 


Montisa sprawiine By Donald Kenneth Stevens 


dog, Lady Jule, but the remark- 
able wolf actress who did so 
much to make _ Strongheart’s 
earlier pictures ring true.) 
the Highwood cutlaws who were father It was late in the winter of 1921. 
and mother of Lady Silver, co-star of Nature betrayed her own when the tracks 
Strongheart. (Not the German shepherd of Lady Snowdrift, the wild mother, led a 
man with a shovel to the hidden den and 
eight helpless puppies. Among them was 
a wabbly-legged, furry little female. Its 
life was spared by the hunter and it was 
destined to become the affectionate 
trailmate of a forest ranger and later 
the screen favorite known as Lady 
Silver. 
But the father and mother, howling 
their grief over the loss of the 
puppies from the windswept 
ridges, fought on, matching wits 
with the riders of the foothills and 
each year leaving such a bloody 
trail among the dogie herds that 
it brought down heartier curses 
and heavier bounties upon their 
crafty heads. 
The huge, peculiarly light-gray male 
or “dog” wolf and the mate whose 
fur was silver in the sunshine and as 
the snow in moonlight, had been known 
to the cowboys simply and aptly as 
: “those two damned white killers.” But 
a - after the name, given by another world to 
the illustrious daughter, drifted back to 
the Highwoods, the men of the mountains 
gave the old ones the names of “Snow- 
drift” and “Lady Snowdrift,” partly in 














Lady Silver before the public met her. 
She was pet of a ranger, who taught 
her to retrieve like a dog 
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description of their unusually light color, 
partly in grudging admiration. 

Bounties were posted not only for the 
capture of the old wolves, but especially 
for the yearly litter of pups. And twice 
more the Snowdrifts were robbed of their 
young. Yet, though the stockmen’s 
“dead-or-alive” reward was high, offers 
for the young wolves alive were even 
higher. For the fame of the white strain 
was abroad. 

Some of those young wolves are not in 
the movies. Some are in the tame pack of 
Dr. E. H. McCleery, of Kane, Pennsyl- 
vania. One is the pet of Lord Auckland. 
Another lives with Col. Henry W. Shoe- 
maker, naturalist and historian of McEI- 
hattan, Pennsylvania. And Snowdrift 
had become, in 1923, the father of Lobo, 
the young wolf who was to be the mascot 
of Jack Dempsey in his training camp 
before the Shelby fight. 

Since I have known wolves—since, 
years ago, I slid down a snowbank, took 
from beneath a granite ledge a coal black 
wolf cub with his eyes as yet unopened, 
carried him inside my shirt through a 
blizzard to camp, raised him on canned 
milk with a whisky flask as his nursing 
bottle, and then had to send him, friendly- 
tongued and waggy-tailed, to the far away 
Washington (D. C.) Zoological park and a 
cage-pacing existence—well, since I’ve 
known him and other wolves I some- 
times wonder why I traveled clear 
across Montana to “get” the splen- 
did two who were making their last 
stand in the Highwoods in the 
spring of 1923. 

Of course it is because wolves kill 
cattle, coyotes kill sheep and 
mountain lions kill deer, that the 
United States Bureau of Biological 
Survey hires men, as it hired me, "4 
to destroy them, and stockmen vie 
with each other to get the “‘wolfer” 
to camp on the “home ranch.” 

But that isn’t why the wolfer “‘wolfs.”” 

\nd he doesn’t wolf because he likes to 
kill. At least with me, after years in the 
wilderness from the Yukon to the Yellow- 
stone, that urge had passed. 

But those Snowdrift wolves—I simply 
couldn’t resist their challenge. Never 
had they been completely outwitted. 
True, their big paw prints in snow or dust 
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Jack’ Dempsey with Lobo, a young son 


Lady Silver of the films 
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Even the stolid Redmen of the Flathead reined in their cayuses to grunt, 
“Huh! Heap coyote! How you catchum?™ 


showed each had lost a toe in a steel trap. 
But that had only heightened their pres- 
tige in the range country and given the 
wolfer foemen worthy of his craft. 
And, to me spur above all, an old part- 
ner of mine, formerly derisive of some 
of the trapping ruses of my earlier 
days in the game, had just spent 
ten months in the Highwoods with 
180 steel traps, jar after jar of 
specially prepared poison, skis, 
snowshoes, horses, hounds and a 
pet long-range rifle—and come 
out without so much as a wolf toe! 
When orders came in April, 1923, 
from R. E. Bateman, United States 
predatory animal inspector for 
Montana, to try my luck on the 
Snowdrifts, I was camped on the 
National Bison range on the Flathead 
Indian reservation, trapping and poison- 
ing coyotes that preyed on the antelope of 
the reserve. I happened to have been so 
successful there with the new government 
poison that even “‘the stolid redmen”’ of 
the Flathead reined in their cayuses 
beside my cabin and grunted, “Huh! 
Heap coyote! How you catchum?” But 
I went up to the Highwoods determined 
not to poison, but to trap those wolves. 
For, somehow, as a professional wolfer my 
feeling about those two desperadoes of the 
Highwoods of whom I had heard and read 
in the newspapers for years, was different 
from that toward coyotes. 
} Larrived with my saddle, rifle, blankets 
and a few other personal effects at the 
Horsecollar-T ranch, on Highwood creek, 
on April tenth. Tales of how “Swede 
Peterson, the dude wolfer from Milk 
River,” had all but wiped out the High- 
wood pack eighteen years before; of how 
old Griffith, a government hunter—he 
died on the trap line in 1922 after his wife 
has snowshoed twenty miles in an attempt 
to save him—had shot or trapped all the 
remaining wolves but Snowdrift and his 
mate; of how Stacey Eckert, the forest 
ranger, had raised Lady Silver; of the 
recent depredations of the two outlaws; 
and much advice to the effect that I 
could never trap them but must rely on a 
chance shot, soon greeted me. 










Lady Snowdrift's last litter of ferociously 
hungry puppies 
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And now I learned, to my deep dis- 
appointment, that the day before I arrived 
at the ranch, Ranger Eckert and Joe 
Brandel, a homesteader, had dug seven 
wolf pups from a mountain den to which 
Lady Snowdrift had been tracked, as in 
other years, through a tell-tale spring 
snow. My hope had been to get there in 
time to manage the finding of the den so 
as to bag one or both the old ones near it. 
But before I ever saw this den, man tracks 
had been made in many directions from it 
and there was little hope of luring one of 
the pair to a trap or into the nearby open 
for a daylight shot. 

Another annoying discovery was that 
my former partner had left no govern- 
ment traps in the Highwoods. Despite 
the skepticism of the cowmen, almost my 
only chance now lay in traps. And I was 
able to find on the few ranches nearby just 
nine traps that could hold wolves. 

The day that followed my arrival at the 
ranch I rode up the creek four or five miles 
to the forest station and made myself 
known to Stacey Eckert, a slight, wiry 
cowpuncher disguised as a forest ranger. 

Eckert and I rode back down the creek 
two miles and turned up Dexter coulee, 
really a young cafion, on our right. After 
passing several well repaired beaver dams, 
a winding black road through the willows 
brought us to the homestead cabin of Mr. 
and Mrs. Joe Brandel and their kids. 

The youngsters immediately made us 
acquainted with the seven wolf puppies 
their dad had brought out of the moun- 
tains and placed in a yard beside the 
cabin. 

The lobos weren’t very old—about 
three weeks—but they strongly demanded 
attention. They wagged their tails in 
greeting and all lined up for eats. Milk 
was their chief diet then, but as they 
grew huskier I often reined in my horse as 
I passed down the cafion from the trap- 
line and threw them a ferociously wel- 
comed dead woodchuck or rabbit. 

Brandel, Eckert and I rode to the wolf 
den that afternoon. The wolves had dug 
through the snow and cleaned out an old 
dry burrow in a densely forested hillside. 
It ran only ten feet into the earth and very 
little digging by the men had been neces- 
sary. We found tracks a little distance 
away to show that the mother had 
returned to within a few yards of the den 
in the timber the second night after being 
robbed of her little ones, but had care- 
fully avoided the half dozen traps con- 
cealed the day before in trails nearby. 

*The old he-wolf had not ventured nearer 
than the top of a ridge a quarter of a 
mile away. 





From a high point Eckert showed me 
the lay of the range and outlined old wolf 
routes along the horse trails of the divides, 
as he had learned them from tracks and 
the tales of other wolfers. 

Next day I led a crippled old horse to a 
windswept saddle in Cottonwood divide, 
ten miles up the north fork of Highwood 
creek from the ranch, shot him and set the 
only two steel traps I had yet procured. 

Wolfing is an art apart from all other 
trapping. On that afternoon on the Cot- 
tonwood divide, after I had prepared the 
horse carcass for bait, leaving as little 
“man sign” as possible, I tiptoed on rocks 
and sagebrush, finally got hold of the 
reins of my horse who had snorted and 
retreated a short distance, and mounted. 
Then, riding back to a place chosen more 
by the subconscious reasoning that is a 


product of experience than by any con-- 


scious plan, I untied a trap from the 
saddle and dismounted carefully in a 
20 clump of sage, fifty yards from the 
alt. 


The Trapper’s Artistry 


A foot down the prevailing wind from 
the sage I dug with my small prospector 
pick a shallow hole in the dirt where dis- 
turbance would show least after the sur- 
face was restored. Into this hole was 
fitted a double-springed trap with open 
jaws. It rested firmly on the bottom of 
the little excavation, but with the least 
possible contact with the dirt to which it 
might freeze. The loose outer jaw was 
braced from beneath with two flat peb- 
bles, so that no pressure on any part of 
the trap except the pan (trigger) could 
cause it to “give” and arouse the sus- 
picion of an animal whose first step did 
not happen to center on the pan, and also 
in order that the trap might spring from a 
solid base. 

Next I bent a small twig beneath the 
treacherous pan to serve as a_ brace 
against the weight of any small animal or 
bird that might otherwise spring it. A 
square sheet of tough paper was stretched 
across the flat, open trap—over the pan 
and under the jaws—to prevent dirt 
getting beneath the pan and clogging its 
action. Then I sifted the dirt over paper 
and steel to make the surface again level 
with and of the same appearance as the 
surrounding ground. 

The heavy chain with its two-pronged 
drag of twisted iron had been buried care- 
fully between the trap and bush and 
covered solidly. In trapping for wolves 
the clutch drag was substituted for the 
coyote trap stake in order that a big, 
powerful brute might not have a solid 
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pull at anything immediately after being 
caught. 

Scattered dead sage leaves, a gray twig 
here, a pebble there, always weathered 
side up—the trapper’s artistry being 
added to the instinctive judgment that 
chose the place and style of set—com- 
pleted the illusion of solid ground. I 
stepped back critically, then stooped to 
toss away a pebble that might have 
jammed the hinges of the jaws. 

Lastly I took from a chap pocket a 
flask of the “big medicine” on which I 
placed all hopes of landing Snowdrift—a 
secretely concocted “‘scent.” A few drops 
of the haunting-odored, musky lure were 
spilled on the trap side of the bush. 
Pieces of dry horse manure, used to wipe 
the mouth of the bottle, were thrown a 
few feet down wind from the trap, just so 
that a wolf or coyote would be more 
likely to putter round between them and 
the scented side of the bush and finally 
place a paw on the treacherous spot of 
ground, even though the wind happened 
to blow in such a direction as otherwise to 
have led him tothe wrong side of the bush. 

Then I rode to a little raise, bare of 
snow, on the windswept ridge a hundred 
yards to the other side of the horse car- 
cass, where an investigating wolf might 
loiter the while he eyed and sniffed with 
suspicion directed chiefly toward the 
immediate vicinity of the carcass. Here 
I repeated the performance of making a 
scent set, except that in this place I chose 
a clump of old cow chips on which to 
drop the scent, made a fake coyote track 
or two in the dirt and a few long scratch 
marks, and added from another flask a 
few drops of coyote urine preserved in 
glycerine with corrosive sublimate. 

Not having discovered indications of 
the presence of wolves among the higher 
mountains, which because of the tardy 
advance of spring were still barren of 
possible wolf prey except for a few blue 
grouse or snowshoe rabbits, and having 
ascertained that no wolves recently had 
molested a small herd of elk on the west 
slopes and another of deer on the east 
side of the Highwoods, I determined to 
look for “‘sign” along the northwest wing 
of the range where the den had been 
found. Much of the snow had left this 
portion of the hills, making the going 
good for wolves, and herds of cattle were 
being “‘shoved up” to higher pastures as 
green stems thickened among the dry 
bunch grass of the southerly exposed hill- 
sides. 

After the finding of the den the 
slaughter along the base of the foothills 

(Continued on page 52) 





Is this worn furrowed face my face— 
Unfurrowed, fresh and fair? 

Are these thin graying locks my own— 
My dark abundant hai-? 


How time despoils us! 


Recompense 
By Mabel Cornelia Matson 


Is this safe-harbored life my life— 
So blown and buffeted? 

Is this uplifted heart my heart 
That agonized and bled? 


How time makes recompense! 
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‘Six hundred acres,” 


lost everything” 


said the 


man, “and not a drop of water. 


Swindled! Fooled! We've 


AMPLE WA 


HE shadows were deepening at 
the bases of the irregular low 
cliffs that bounded the arroyo 
onevery hand. Bare red rocks 
they were, which during the day had 
emitted a baking heat and now still poured 
out a perceptible radiation into the cool- 
ing air. The sun was almost gone. Its 
golden rays still tinted the top of a single 
peak that could be seen from the level 
floor between the cliffs, but the little 
clump of straggling, parched willows that 
clustered about the water-hole were long 
since lost in a dusky obscurity. 
thin and ragged stream of smoke 
came feebly from the jagged chimney of 
the hut. Everything was desolation. 


Even the kindly veil of gathering darkness 
could not hide the dry, starved nature of 
all the ground within the red stone bar- 
riers. A wagon stood neglected, partly 
unloaded. 


A horse cropped hungrily at 


By Murray Leinster 


Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


the thin vegetation nearest the water- 
hole. Bits of household furniture were 
scattered about on the earth—a chair, a 
bureau, a part of a bed. Darkness had 
interrupted the process of taking posses- 
sion. 

Within the house a woman sat ina rock- 
ing-chair. She was moving uneasily 
back and forth, her hands folding and un- 
folding as she waited. She had been cry- 
ing. Not a young woman, her face was 
marked by struggles long past and now 
seemed to become older as she contem- 
plated struggles yet ahead. The numbness 
of anticipated exhaustion seemed to hold 
her in her chair, in the face of unlimited 
things to be done. 





The man stumbled up on the porch, 
shaking in a terrible combination of un- 
comprehending despair and a choking 
blinding rage that was the more bitter 
because helpless. He was a huge figure 

of aman, six feet and more, broad of shoul- 
der and with wiry muscles that stood out 
like cords. And yet the very distinctness 
of his muscles proved that he was past his 
youth, had not the beginning flecks of 
gray in his roughened beard told the fact 
more patently. His eyes were full of bit- 


terness. He came heavily into the room, 
the flimsy floor trembling under his 
weight. He flung out his arm. 


“We're swindled!” he cried hoarsely. 
“Eight thousand dollars! All we’ve got 
—for nothing!” 

The woman was silent, her hands twist- 
ing and untwisting. Her eyes were oddly 
dulled. She had not needed to look as 
closely as the man. The wife of a farmer, 
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fighting ever-present drought, learns much. 
She had seen the ground they had bought, 
and went sick within her. The man had 
had to go over every foot, exhaustively, 
before he could give up hope. 

“Six hundred acres,” said the man, 
again hoarsely, “and not a drop of water. 
Swindled! Fooled! We've lost every- 
thing!” 

He flung himself crashingly into a chair, 
sitting there with his eyes staring. His 
great hands began to clench and unclench. 
There was silence for perhaps five minutes. 
There was no need for speech 
nothing to be said. For ten years the man 
and woman had fought together against 
bitter want. Barren acres had been built 
up to a certain fertility by a terrible 
struggle. They had been close to starva- 
tion that the land might wax fat. And at 
the end they wanted rest. They were 
desperately weary of grudging, ‘greedy 
soil. They had dreams of rich earth, just 
a little land, but bountiful. The place 
they had made fertile had worn them out. 
They were growing old, and men offered 
them what seemed a fortune. Eight 
thousand dollars! 





HEY had sold, and now that eight 

thousand dollars had been spent for 
yet more grudging acres. Too much pre- 
occupied with their fight against barren- 
ness to have become intent upon the wiles 
of the world, they had bought what 
seemed to be the place of their dreams. 
They were shown photographs, and the 
photographs showed a sparkling stream, 
winding between willow-lined banks. Fat 
cattle, grazing. Fields that were unculti- 
vated, but yet were thick with lush grass. 
And dull, red sand-stone cliffs all about 
for a background. 

The man had found the bed of the 
stream. It wasa stretch of wind-smoothed 
sand. And he had seen where the willows 
had been. They were dried and desic- 
cated stumps. And he had even found 
the natural, bubbling pool of cool and 
mineralized water, coming up from the 
depths of the earth, that had fed that 
stream. The pool was now a quiet and 
turgid pond, perhaps ten feet by twenty- 
five. All that the seller had claimed had 
once been true, but now no more. 

A huge vein was standing out on the 
man’s forehead. Black killing wrath was 
written on his face. A rumble came from 
his throat. His teeth grated suddenly. 

His wife looked at him, and then with a 
woman’s strange capacity for forgetting 
all else for the sake of her man, she got up 
quickly. 

“Now, Harry,” she said anxiously. 
“Remember, you mustn’t get too mad. 
Remember, you’re apt—” 

“*“Ample water,’ ”’ said the man hoarsely, 
evidently quoting from a letter that had 
purported to describe the place. “He said 
‘ample water.’ And he said that this was 
the sort of ground on which water was 
worth its weight in gold!” 

The woman put her hands on his 
shoulders. 

“Please, Harry—” 

“It’s a water-hole, no more,” the long 
fingers clenched  convulsively. ‘We 
couldn’t irrigate half an acre from it. 
There’s barely enough water for us to 
drink. And he knew it! He knew it! 


There’s been no water here for years! 
1? 


We're swindled! 





Ample Water: 
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“I've been reading over a paper,” 


His eyes roved about the room, tensely. 


They fell upon a shot-gun laid against the 


wall when brought in. His muscles 
stiffened. 

“Eight thousand dollars,” he growled, 
choking upon his rage. ‘And swindled. 
‘Ample water’!” 

He stood up, his muscles standing out 
like ropes beneath his skin. 


“Tl give him his chance,” he said 


hoarsely. “I'll give him every chance. 
But he lied, and he’s got to make his lie 
good.” 


His wife put her arms about his 
shoulders. 

“You know, Harry,” she said anxiously, 
“we had to work to build up the other 
place. Maybe this will be still better, 
with water. And—and don’t springs 
get low sometimes, only to come out again 
full once more? Maybe this one—” 

“No,” he said savagely, his voice shak- 
ing with a terrible, all-pervading rage. 
“He said there was ample water here, 
why,” he roared suddenly, “he said that 
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“It tells who's owned 


said the big man. 


if he were a beef-critter he’d ask nothing 
better than to be pastured on the banks of 
the stream here. And the stream’s sand! 
He knew he was lying!’ He paused, and 
his eyes were flaming. “But I shall give 
him his chance to make good.” 

He strode to the door, gazing out at the 
night that had fallen. It was glamorous 
and beautiful. The low cliffs were lurking 
places of mystery. Now, the starlight 
softened the harshness of the sun-baked 
earth. The place could have been a para- 
dise, with water. But all the water within 
many miles was a shallow, turgid pool 
with a winding, twisting passageway lead- 
ing down into the bowels of the earth, 
whence the water came. 

A wild rabbit crept beneath the starve- 
ling willows and to the edge of the pond. 
His big ears alert, he listened. His nostrils 
twitching, he scented the wind. Then, 
cautiously, he dipped his head and drank. 
The water, cool and delicious, seeped into 
his body. For a space of minutes there 
was utter silence and no movement, save 
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this place before me.” 
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the tiny ripples radiating away from the 
rabbit’s muzzle. Then a sound cut 
through the night. It was the man’s 
voice, hoarse and hugely bitter. 

““Ample water’! he barked sardoni- 
cally to the skies. ‘‘ ‘Ample water’ !” 

The rabbit could not understand the 
irony nor the despair. He was drinking. 
But he seemed to feel a hint of danger in 
the air. He slipped quickly and quietly 
away into the darkness. 


T! 1E world was baking as if in an oven 
heated from above. A fierce, blister- 
ing glare poured down from a brazen sun, 
and the earth had browned and shriveled 
from the super-cookery. The encircling 
cliffs impounded the heat and radiated it 
out again, unrelieved by any breath of 
wind. Far overhead a tiny dark speck 
soared and circled effortlessly, waiting for 
something to die. But it seemed that 
everything was dead already. 

In the valley, certainly, there was little 
sign of life. The lone horse drooped, and 


Ample Water: 





The man in the pit croaked something unintelligible 


sought the insufficient shade of the wil- 
lows. The house seemed to dance in the 
heat, while the rocks jumped and wavered 
and slipped this way and that, sometimes 
joining in a momentary illusion of amalga- 
mation, then slipping away again sound- 
lessly. The glare was terrible, the heat 
horrible, and the silence that of something 
strangling in the choking stillness of the 
air. 

The man was standing by the water- 
hole, a grim figure, listening to another 
man who had slipped in furtively. A 
stolid patient burro flicked its ears lazily 
as it waited. 

“Your name’s Scarsdz ale, aint it?” the 
stranger began timidly. “They told me 
down in Prentice that you’d bought this 
place.” 

The bearded man nodded, staring at the 
shallow pool of water. 

“T bought it,” he said harshly. “Why?” 

The other put out his hand in an appeal- 
ing gesture. 

“You bought it from that—from Mr. 
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Blake. He—” The stranger 
looked about, and lowered his 
voice. “He swindled you, 
didn’t he?” 

“He lied to me,” said the 
broad man, his voice full of a 
queer muffled fury. “Yes, he 
swindled me.” 

The other man had the 
beaten look that you see on 
some men’s faces. His eyes 
were dulled, as if a film had 
come over them, and a dis- 
couraged droop was _ never 
absent from his pose. 

“‘He—swindled me too,” he 
said pathetically. “I bought 
two hundred acres from him. 
For dry-farming. And I have 
to haul all my water four miles. 
I’ve been down in Prentice 
after supplies.” 

“What did you do?” de- 
manded the other, his voice 
booming. “What did you do 
to him when he’d swindled 
you?” 

The stranger seemed to 
shrink a little. 

“There wasn’t anything to 
do. He’d been careful. The 
law was on his side. I couldn’t 
do anything at all.” 

Big hands clenched and 
unclenched. 

“Why didn’t you kill him?” 

Again the other looked cau- 
tiously about before replying. 

“T—I thought of it,” he said 
confidentially, “but he carries 
two revolvers. And he shoots 
straight. I thought of it after 
my wife died. She—sort of 
drooped when she saw how 
we'd been swindled. And I 
went down to Prentice. But 
it wouldn’t have been any 
use. 

The big man moved. His 
eyes held a certain something 
that made the other shift 
uneasily from one foot to the 
other. 

“Tt wouldn’t have been any 
use,” he repeated. “He had 
the law on his side. He was 
careful about that.” 

“What do you know about this place?” 
demanded the other, harshly. “What 
about this water-hole? Isn’t it ever any 
bigger than this?” 

“Sometimes,” the stranger admitted. 

“It gets a little larger. I’ve been here 
three years, and I’ve seen it half as big 
again. I’ve wished I had it on my place. 
That’s when the snow melts on the 
mountains. They tell me there’s an 
underground drainage.” 

“And it gets smaller, too?” 

“Yes. It does get smaller. It’s a sort 
of artesian spring, you know. Somebody 
told me that hole, there, goes on down 
like an artesian well, and taps the water 
maybe five hundred feet down. But it 
got stopped up, mostly; after an earth- 
quake, somebody told me.’ 

Had they known of such things, the two 
men could have proved the fact easily 
enough. The surface rocks were sand- 
stone, all sandstone. But tiny pebbles in 


the pool, brought up by the current when 
it was a rushing stream, were granite, and 
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even a little black lava, and here and there 
translucent quartz. No man could tell 
but that somewhere down in darkness 
there was a mighty stream pouring 
through a channel forever unvisited of 
men, deep down in the bowels of the earth, 
full of cool melted snow water, rushing, 
rushing on somewhere, all moisture and 
coolness, while above it the earth gasped 
in heat and perpetual drought. 

“It got stopped up,” repeated the 
stranger timidly. “Maybe some rocks got 
loosened, way down there, and plugged it 
up. Ormaybe just little pebbles gathered, 
or something. But it don’t flow now.” 

The big man stared at the placid pool. 
His face was set in harsh lines. 

““Ample water’! he quoted again, 
bitterly—and raging. “I’ll give him his 
chance to make good! ['ll give it to him, 
but if he don’t—” 

The stranger stared, uneasily. 

“You aint thinkin’ of tryin’ to do any- 
thing about it, are you?” he asked un- 
—- “He’s got the law on his 
side— 

“He said,” growled the big man, “that 
if he were a beef-critter, he’d ask nothing 
better than to be pastured on the banks of 
this stream.” His hands twisted, as if 
aching to be about some one’s throat. 
“By God!” he cried suddenly, his voice 
rising in pitch, “when I get to him—” 

The stranger looked, and blinked, and 
moved uneasily. He turned his head 
and looked all about him, at the parched 
and thirsty earth, at the hot rocks, leaping 
and rippling in the glare, at the starveling 
trees and the silent blistering cliffs all 
about. 

“‘He’s goin’ to be by,” he said confiden- 
tially, “in two or three days mere. He’s 
got a big place forty miles away. A won- 
derful place. He’s building adam. He’ll 
go by, down there—and most likely alone.” 

He pointed, and waited. 

“J—] aint the sort to do anything,” he 
said timidly, yet eagerly. “But I thought 
I'd tell you.” 

The big man’s eyes blazed. 
caught himself in hand. 

“T shall give him every chance,” he said 


Then he 


fiercely. “Every chance. But he lied to 
me!” 

The stranger caught at his burro’s lead- 
rope. He started away, hurriedly. Then 
he stopped. 


“I—I1 wish somebody would do some- 
thing,” he said, with an effect of furtive- 
“T—I daren’t. He carries two 


ness. 
revolvers.” He paused. The big man did 
not move. ‘“Anyway—I—I won’t say 
anything.” 


He was gone, leading the burro over the 
unfamiliar ground, then presently driving 
it on before him. Presently the big man 
broke off a branch from the willows and 
extracted a knife from his pocket. He 
whittled the stick to a point with meticu- 
lous precision. 

“He shall have every chance,” he mut- 
tered. ‘Every one.” 

Presently he stooped over. 


THar night the rabbit came to drink, 
and shied away from a strange thing he 
found. It was a little stick, sharpened to 
a point and driven accurately at the edge 
of the water, to mark the spot. The rab- 
bit drank stealthily from another than his 
usual place. He was afraid of the stick. 
Somehow, he associated it with the man. 
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But he need not have been afraid. The 
man was up in the house, staring at the 
wall with smouldering eyes, while his wife 
watched him anxiously. He was mutter- 
ing hoarsely. 

“Every chance. 
‘Ample water’! 


But he lied to me. 


THE next night the rabbit found the 
stick a. good three inches from the 
water’s edge, though it had not been 
moved, and the night after that it was six 
inches. By that time, though, he had come 
to disregard it. He drank peacefully, his 
great ears twitching, not afraid at all. 

Had he seen within the house, however, 
his fears might have returned in double 
measure. The rabbit knew what shot- 
— were, and might have considered— 

eing not unlike most humans in thinking 
all things were done more or less because 
of him—that the bearded man, sitting 
there and oiling and re-oiling a shot-gun, 
was preparing for a hunt. And he would 
have heard nothing to dispel his fears, 
either, because the bearded man was 
silent, his lips compressed. He did not 
even mutter. But the face of his wife was 
deathly white as she looked at him. 
he sun came up thunderously out of 
the east. From a pale and sickly green, 
the sky lightened to yellow, then pink, 
then crimson, and at last the great red 
ball of carmine fire peered above the hori- 
zon, climbed slowly upward, lingered a 
moment touching the edge of the world 
and then broke loose, swimming up 
toward mid-heaven. 

Slowly, the desert awoke. Little furtive 
squeaking noises came from here and 
there. There was a tiny rustling as the 
infrequent creatures of the night fled, and 
the stranger things of the day awoke. 
Lizards stirred from their nightly torpor. 
Things twined sinuously to soak in the 
first warmth of the sun. The golden sun- 
beams stretched out widely and first 
tinted, then warmed, and then baked the 
occasional clumps of sage and mesquite, 
and the rarer groups of cacti, ungainly 
spined things that grew weirdly into un- 
couth or unseemly shapes. 

The man waited, grimly. His shot-gun, 
across his knees, was for a time uncom- 
fortably cold, then pleasantly cool, and 
then unbearably hot as its blackened 
barrel absorbed the sun’s heat. He looked 
as if he had not slept. He sat waiting, his 
eyes fixed upon some spot far over the 
waste-land, the picture of inexorable 
patience. 

At first it was only the merest haze, such 
as might have been the dust aroused by 
some vagrant eddy of wind, but it re- 
mained in the one place, and presently it 
seemed thicker. Then it was an indubi- 
table cloud, which could only come from 
the hoofs of horses being driven. And 
then tiny, bobbing specks appeared in the 
midst of it. It was a team of horses, 
hitched to a buck-board. 

The man stood up slowly and stiffly. 
Methodically, he looked to his shot-gun, 
broke it and inspected the shells—buck- 
shot. He replaced them and slipped off 
the safety. Then he stepped out into the 
middle of the barely distinguishable trail. 

The team was traveling swiftly, and yet 
it was a long time on the way. Blake was 
evidently no sparer of horseflesh, because 
he sent them on at a steady trot, without 
a pause for breath. The man who was 
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waiting noted this calmly. He was very 
calm. His hands were steady. There was 
no stiffness in his movements once he was 
afoot, and even his face showed no sign of 
any great emotion—save only his eyes. 
They were full of a queer fire. 

Two miles away. Then a mile. Then 
half a mile. A quarter. The horses 
trotted smartly on—queer affectation in 
the desert. Then the man held out his 
arm and they drew up in a smother of 
dust. 

“Hello. What’s up?” Blake peered 
from the seat through the dust that fol- 
lowed him. He stiffened. ‘Oh,’ he said 
shortly. “It’s Scarsdale. What is it?” 

“I want you to look at the place you 
sold me,” said the man harshly. ‘That 
stream is dried up. There’s no water.” 

“There hasn’t been for years,” said 
Blake pleasantly. ‘“That’s why I sold it 
to you.” 

“I’m giving you every chance,” said the 
man hoarsely. “You said there was 
ample water. What are you going to do 
about it?” 

“Nothing,” said Blake. His hand 
dropped inconspicuously to his side. A 
man with a shot-gun, resting its butt on 
the ground, against a man with a revolver 
at his hip. That was easy. 


UT the shot-gun came up very swiftly. 

And Blake, in the act of drawing his 
own weapon, stiffened. There were two 
boxes of dynamite strapped behind him for 
the blasting at the dam, forty miles beyond. 
Any man may fight a gun-duel, but few 
men will care for it when there is a case of 
high-explosive close to him and adding to 
the target his body offers. Blake went 
suddenly very pale. He had forgotten 
that. Buckshot will go through flimsy 
pine boxes, and dynamite will explode 
with some violence, and a man sitting 
close beside a two-case lot will be sepa- 
rated into very small pieces when it de- 
tonates. 

Blake sat very still. The shot-gun 
pointed unwaveringly at him. 

“Throw your guns out,” ordered the 
bearded man, harshly. “I gave you every 
chance. Every chance.” 

Blake threw a single one into the dust. 

“The other one. You carry two.” 

The other followed. The bearded man 
picked them up. His face was still calm, 
full of a set purpose. Only his eyes were 
smouldering, and into them was coming a 
strange expression of peace, as if the thing 
he was about to do had become a thing 
necessary beyond debate. 

“Now drive to the place you sold me. 
You know the way.” 

He perched on the back of the buck- 
board, one great hand assuring him 
against being jolted off, even if Blake had 
dared such a maneuver with the dynamite 
strapped so closely to his body. 

He drove onward, while the sun rose 
higher and became more hot. The heat 
became terrible, blistering, but he felt 
queerly cold. There was dead silence be- 
hind him. Once he glanced over his 
shoulder. 

“You said there was ample water,” said 
the man. 

Blake’s lips whitened. He drove on. 

And they came to the narrow opening 
between the low red cliffs. There was an 
instant’s grateful shadow, and then the 

(Continued on page 58) 
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More Wool 


or 


More Men? 


Sheef and Democracy are 
Fighting in Austraha for 
Control Over the Continent's 


Empty Land 


By Nancy Barr Mavity 


Author of : Misunderstood Australia 


HE man who humanizes empty 

land, making habitable and pro- 

ductive regions out of the stubborn 

and inimical desert, comes nearer 
actual creation than any one else except 
the artist. 

That is a more romantic way of putting 
it than your typical Australian would 
fancy, but it is behind his preoccupation 
with “the land,” with his harping on the 
land problem as the most important 
national concern of Australia, his distrust 
of the centralization of the population in 
a few coastal cities and his entire immi- 
gration policy. If a fairy godmother 
appeared in Australia with a single wish 
in her pocket, the wish would be for more 
settlers—supposing that the fairy god- 
mother looked unfavorably on the pri- 
mary wish for the summary extinction of 
Japan. 

As one man put it to me, “The law of 
the modern world is effective occupation. 
And for effective occupation,” he went on, 

“a great tide of immigration is needed, 
first of all to fill the places of the sixty 


thousand men who 
fell in the war, 
and then to make 
Australia self-sup- 
porting.” 

The producer 
himself—the sheep 
man excepted—is 
rather impatient of government schemes 
to encourage production. He wants an 
increased population, not so much to 
develop natural resofirces as to furnish 
better home markets, to provide more 
Australian consumers for his wheat and 
fruit and bee 

In addition to the need of effective 
occupation by development of natural 
resources, agricultural and mineral, in 
addition to the desire for a larger popu- 
lation to furnish a better outlet for home 
products, there is also a strong feeling 
that Australia should build up a popu- 
lation adequate for any military emer- 
gency. 

Every Australian’s vision of the future 
is bound up with the expectation of war. 





Compressing wool for shipment. Australia, thanks to high-grade stock, produces the 


best wool in the world 











The King of the Australian ranges 


Fear and hatred of Japan are the domi- 
nant sentiments in which all political and 
industrial differences seem to merge. 
cabinet minister, not in any sense an 
extremist, said to me seriously that he 
would rejoice to see the United States at 
war with Japan, as we would then be com- 
pelled to acknowledge a unity of interest 
with Australia on the Pacific. Not every 
one is quite so frank. But everywhere I 
found an urgent desire for closer friend- 
ship with the United States so that 
Australia could count upon our aid in a 
contest with Japan. The current of 
public opinion is set entirely in one 
direction on two points: an often blind 
racial hatred of the Japanese or a more 
considered opinion that a conflict is 
inevitable; and a hopeful look toward the 
United States as the nearest and most 
powerful available ally. 

Under the present immigration scheme 
which has been developed during the past 
year, an addition to the population of two 
million immigrants from Great Britain 1s 
expected within twelve months. Immi- 
gration is not closed to white Europeans, 
but there is no considerable non-British 
element, except for several thousand 
Italians on the sugar plantations of 
tropical Queensland. A large employer 
tells me that there is no sound objection 
to the Italians as settlers. They are 
thrifty, hard workers and are much more 
inclined to save their money than is the 
British workman, who, I hear from all 
sources, has a penchant for spending on 
Saturday most of what he has made 
during the week. The Italians have a 
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strong sense of community 
interest combined with _per- 
sonal ambition. They band 
together to help one of their 
number to buy a farm for 
himself instead of remaining 
a common laborer. 

The favorable opinion of 
the Italian immigrant as 
held by his employer is not 
shared by his Australian fel- 
low workmen, partly doubt- 
less because of economic 
jealousy, but more because 
the blind antagonism born of 
ignorance, the assumption 
that everything foreign 1s in- 
ferior are exceptionally strong 
in isolated Australia. I heard 
grumbling in Queensland, in 
which the Italian was not 
admitted to be a white man 
at all! Perhaps on 
Britisher is that. 
native Australian of the un- 
educated class has a tendency 
to resent even the immigrant 
from England as a “for- 
eigner.” ‘“Pommie,” the term 
used for the English new- 
comer, originally without 
emotional color, is now so 
tinged with animosity that 
it was held in court to be 
“Snsulting language.” 


A cattle ranch (above) and a wheat harvester in the interior of 

Australia. Our cousins across the Pacific still have much cheap 

agricultural land but, like the Western farmer, they don't know 
where to find a market for their crops —wool excepted 
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Organized labor is inclined 
to look askance at the en- 
couragement to immigration 
by such schemes as assisted 
passage, by which the govern- 
ment, federal and state, pays 
part of the cost of transpor- 
tation from Great Britain to 
migrating farm workers and 
their families; it does not 
even relish nominated pas- 
sages, in which a relative or 
prospective employer guaran- 
tees to find employment and 
to be responsible for the 
board and lodging of a desig- 
nated nominee. But, in in- 
tention at least, the men who 
are brought in are not to 
swell the industrial popula- 
tion of the cities, but to “go 
on the land.” 

In practise, of course, a 
certain number revert to the 
cities or become floaters. I 
talked to one of the latter, 
on a “station” in New South 
Wales, sixty miles from the 
nearest town. In Australia 
the tramp is called, rather 
picturesquely, a “traveler.” 
He is allowed to spend the 
night at a station, in the 
huge empty shed fitted with 
boards for bunks and open 


A domestic science school on wheels. Household servants are hard to get and harder to hold in Australia, English importations 
notwithstanding, and American labor-saving devices are too expensive owing to heavy duties, for general use, 
so the young Australian girls are encouraged by the state to learn household management 
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fireplaces for cooking, where the bands of 
shearers stay in the shearing season. It was 
acold, rainy Sunday noon when I went with 
the manager of the station to have a look 
at the shed and send on their way any 
“travelers” who were making too long a 
visit. Two men were stretched on the 
boards, apparently content to lie there all 
day long in the chill half-light, doing 
absolutely nothing. A third crouched 
over a little fire of twigs and branches, 
where a “bilikin” of water simmered. 

I sat down beside him and we chatted. 
He had immigrated after the war, had 
worked for a while under the farmer to 
whom he was sent to gain experience 
before taking up a “block,” but found it 
hard work and gave up the effort. He 
was not troubled at being out of work, 
even at the approach of the wet and 
uncomfortable winter of New South 
Wales. He could drift from station to 
station, fairly certain of getting enough 
food to keep going, and perhaps working 
now and then. . He said he would “find a 
place sooner or later.” There is a large 
number of these birds of passage, the 
manager told me, although the man who 
will stick to a job can be sure of work 
even if he is not very efficient. He told 
me of men who came to him and said: “I 
want my money. I’m going to get drunk 
—but [ll be back in two weeks”—and 
they did. But the “traveler” simply dis- 
appears, drinks up his money and takes 
to the road again. 

The manager of a large sheep station 
said to me without a trace of cynicism: 
“T’m glad to have the men drink up their 
wages. If they didn’t, they could save 
enough in a few years to be independent 
and work for themselves. Then where 
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would we get our supply of laborers? 
Mixed Qualifications 


On the other hand, the really steady 
and ambitious immigrant may _under- 
estimate the difficulties in a land where 
the opportunities of the pioneer can not 
be separated from corresponding hard- 
ships. Much of the land is still unbroken; 
as in our West, the man who comes out 
expecting to take over a “block” for 
cultivation must be prepared to invest 
time, work and enough capital to tide 
him over before he can hope to reap 
results. 

When immigrants are counted by the 
hundred thousand, there are bound to be 
many without the stamina to persevere, 
many who fail through lack of knowledge 
or intelligence, many who fail through 
sheer lack of luck. I heard some one say 
once that he would never be a farmer—he 
preferred an occupation in which God did 
not take a direct hand so often. But the 
government of Australia is doing an 
honest and intelligent best to put brains 
into the business of pioneering and to 
minimize the demands on Providence. 

I went down to the immigration office 
on the morning when a shipload of 
assisted immigrants had just come in. 
There were between one and two hundred 
of them, most of them young men in the 
early twenties, and a very decent looking 
lot. They were gathered in a big room 
where they sat in rows on benches, looking 
a little bewildered, a little eager, chaffing 
one another occasionally or preternatur- 
ally intent and “proper,” for all the world 
like boys ~n the first day of school. 
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Though good wool raised on cheap land is an important source of Australia’s income, 
the huge sheep ranches are being broken up into small farms with government 
subsidies. This wool is awaiting shipment to England 


Many of them were placed at once by 
the official in charge who consulted his 
file of letters from employers asking for 
farm hands. After the preliminary 
gathering and registration, the new- 
comers were sent upstairs for “‘a cup of 
tea and a word of welcome.” (Eleven 
o’clock in the morning is one of the seven 
times a day when the Australian regularly 
has tea.) Here each one was given a 
“New Settler’s Handbook,” which is a 
condensed encyclopedia containing more 
facts than you would suppose the uni- 
verse afforded, plenty of strong black tea 
and cake, and speeches—long, dull, well- 
meaning speeches from a platform. The 
atmosphere was that of a Sunday School 
meeting—which is a long way from our 
own Ellis Island or our land lotteries. 

Women immigrants are also given 


assisted passage. They are pledged to 
engage in domestic service for twelve 
months after landing and not to marry 
within that time. But the servant 
problem is by no means solved for the 
Australian housewife. The two questions 
the American in Australia is sure to be 
asked are, is prohibition a success? and, 
What do you do about the servant prob- 
lem in America? Economically, the 
Australian housewife seems to have less 
of a problem than does the American 
because wages are lower; but the situation 
is more complicated than that, and the 
Australian is not particularly pleased 
with the effort to meet it by immigration. 

Immigrants constitute almost the only 
source of supply for private service. The 
Australian girl, even if she is the daughter 
of an immigrant mother, prefers factory 





The Australians, like the Californians B. V., have learned to make good wines. 


In this vault a hundred thousand bottles of sparkling wines are 


stored—for Australian consumption 
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labor where she works under the “award” 
or legally set wage of unionized labor and 
has shorter, regular hours, with always a 
half holiday and in many factories the 
whole of Saturday off. Factory condi- 
tions in Australia are extremely good. The 
women who work under them look 
healthy and the pressure of a concen- 
trated industrialism has not ground them 
down. 

On the other hand, the women of 
Australia have not made much effort to 
adjust the conditions of domestic service 
to compete with the unusually favorable 
conditions of industrial labor. A woman 
of some wealth, accustomed to a large 
household, told me_ that 


A “block” is what is determined as a 
“living area.” The land is rent free for 
three years, and then is paid for in half- 
yearly installments at a rate which gives 
clear title in 36% years. The govern- 
ment advances funds up to 625 pounds 
for improvements, stock, implements, 
seed and manure. One person is allowed 
to take up land to the value of 2500 
pounds for cultivation, or 3500 pounds for 
grazing. The Closer Settlement Board 
of the department also grants financial 
assistance for the building of a home. 

On the training station at Elcho the 
old and the new Australia meet in one of 
those violent and significant symbols 
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carpenters were still at work and the 
furnishings, complete to the last detail 
for each cottage, were only partially 
unpacked. But the manager’s household 
already included a colonel from the 
regular army who had turned away from 
crowded England to fulfil an old dream 
when he heard of the scheme. If at one 
end of the scale of immigration are the 
“travelers” of the wintry roads, at the 
other end are men of education and 
initiative who deliberately turn their 
backs on the industrial centers. 

To the sheep man of Australia, the 
“land” means sheep; the great capitalist 
aristocracy is centered in the sheep 
stations, and the knights of 
the golden fleece are rather 





there is absolutely no_ hope 
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of getting Australian girls to 
become servants in any num- 
ber. But there are bitter 
complaints against the 
women who are sent from 
England, on the ground that 
they are untrained and 
inefficient under the unfami- 
liar Australian conditions. 
The Austrafian of the upper 
middle classes has carried 
over the English tradition of 
cheap and plentiful service 
and consequently finds it 
much harder than _ the 
American to face the “‘solu- 
tion” of doing her own 
housework. 

The young woman who 
keeps house in a bungalow 
with an electric washing 
machine, a vacuum cleaner, 
a mangle, a fireless cooker 
and other electrical appli- 
ances is a distinctly Ameri- 
can development. All these 
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A Puzzle 


By Elinor M. Pillsbury 


The moon, cross-sectioned by the silhouette 
Of trees, is like an odd-shaped puzzle-set 

That children often match together. 
If I should join the pieces perfectly 


The moon would be a puzzle still to me. 


Yet 


contemptuous of develop- 
ments in other directions, 
and even the “small men” 
in their own calling. But 
sheep can not be raised on 
a small area and limited 
capital. As far back as 1887, 
when the Chaffee brothers 
from California founded 
Mildura, there have been 
men interested in experi- 
menting with varied alterna- 
tive possibilities “on the 
land.” 

The record of the Chaffee 
brothers is in some respects 
like an O. Henry story; in 
others it is a part of the 
long, bitter, adventurous tale 
of man’s conquest of the 
resistant earth. The town 
of Mildura, now but a day’s 
journey inland from Mel- 
bourne, is in the “mallee 
country”—the _ stunted 
scrubby eucalyptus trees 
J] that thirty years ago made 
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into Australiz a, and the duty 
makes the price almost pro- 
hibitive. Iwasa week-end guest at one of 
the finest stations in New South Wales. 

There was a constant supply of hot water 
for the bath and bedrooms, there were 
electric lights and numerous telephones. 
But the house, which dated from the mid- 
dle of the last century, contained between 
twenty and thirty rooms, the kitchen was 
about five rooms distant from the dining- 
room and fuel had to be carried by hand to 
each of the multitudinous fireplaces. One 
could hardly talk glibly to the mistress of 
that home about “doing her own work.” 


A Government Training Farm 


At any rate, the problem, so far as 
Australia is concerned, is not being settled 
satisfactorily by immigration. The good 
English servants are more than likely to 
stay in England. If a woman has the 
initiative to pull up stakes and emigrate, 
that quality will lead her to pick up 
another occupation in a country where 
fewer modifications have been made in 
domestic work than in other types of labor. 

About forty miles from Melbourne the 
federal Department of Labor and Indus- 
try is establishing a government farm for 
the training of immigrant families in the 
ways of the land. Here they are given 
both instruction and practise lasting from 
three months to a year according to their 
previous experience; then they either 
take up a “block” or are placed under 
employers, 





which life sometimes hands us ready- 

made. The manager’s house is a home- 
stead of one of the four great families who 
once owned all the land within fifty miles 
of Melbourne. These families, the Army- 
tages, the Fairbairns, the Churnsides and 
the Austins, seem to have had something 
of the aristocratic grandeur of our old 
Southern plantation owners. The house 
is hewn from great square blocks of the 
beautiful native bluestone. The room 
that is now the manager’s office was once 
a ballroom, with a carved wooden ceiling 
which was sent over from England in a 
sailing vessel round the Cape. Horse and 
coach once drew up to the door where 
now we stopped with a honk of the motor 
horn. In the breaking up of the huge 
holdings of these first lordly i immigrants, 
the “homestead block,” reduced to six or 
seven thousand acres, is now the prépara- 
tory school for the new immigrants with 
“living areas” to be apportioned out to 
them. 

Within sight of the old bluestone man- 
sion, a little village of four-room cottages 
is being run up where the men and their 
families are to live rent-free while they 
learn the conditions of farming in the new 
country. The women are also to be given 
instruction in canning, poultry-raising 
and the like. 

The project is still very new—Elcho 
was taken over by the government about 
ten months ago and when I visited it 





region. It is traversed by the 
Murray river which brings the wool pack 
down on barges from the farther interior. 
When the Chaffees came in 1887, with 
a vision of farming by irrigation—and 
also, it must be admitted, with that other 
O. Henryish vision of a real estate boom— 
a territory of a million acres supported 
just fourteen inhabitants. They took up 
a 150,000-acre grant, paying for 40,000 
acres of it at the rate of one pound an 
acre. They built canals and put the land 
on the market for twenty pounds an acre 
throughout Europe, using the now too 
well known high-pressure methods of 
getting the prospect’s money. In the 
inflation of the grandiose scheme one of 
the brothers over-reached himself and 
had to retire. The other remains the 
most revered citizen of Mildura. For 
thanks to these men irrigation ditches 
were dug, the desert actually did become 
vineyards, orchards of citrus fruits and 
fields of wheat when the curse of the 
mallee was lifted. 


A Project for Returned Soldiers 


Part of the original Chaffee tract has 
now become the settlement of Red Cliffs, 
where the state River and Water Supply 
Commission of Victoria is supporting an 
irrigation project on a large scale, to bring 
under cultivation land allotted in blocks of 
15 acres each to returned soldiers. Aus- 
tralia is a land of continuous contrasts. 
(Continued on page 54) 
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CIENTIFIC affairs are outside the 

range of a schooner skipper, and I 

should never have meddled with 

them. When I had lost command 
of the Wazf to a crocodile I learned my 
lesson. Unfortunately, like most lessons, 
it came a little late. 

The trouble started in Ah Goon’s bam- 
boo cafe in Netherlandia, and the “glass” 
showed no signs of the approaching storm, 
perhaps because it was full of good Hol- 
land gin at the moment. I had run across 
to German New Guinea on a special trip, 
and naturally enough visited Ah Goon, 
for I like his little house on Wilhelmina 
straat. It is good to sit there in the hot 
night looking across the water, watching 
the big stars and the flares of the fisher- 
men, and hearing the twang of the one- 
stringed fiddle in the room at the back 
mingle with the throb of the native drums. 

l'hus was I occupied innocently enough, 
when there was a shout from the outer dark- 
ness, and a second later the whole house 
shook as Mynheer Van Deilen came up 
the steps ata bound, and shook my hand. 

“Captain,” he cried, “this is the most 
happy meeting, yes! You of all men— 
the very one that I have the great desire 
to meet with! Ah Goon, fetch two fellow 
gins, quick time!” 

_ He said all this in one breath, and sub- 
sided into a chair, mopping his great red 
face with a great red handkerchief. He 
was a big man, both in height and circum- 
ference, and his energy was surprising 
though he paid for it in perspiration. | 
looked at him in surprise. By his greeting 
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it would have seemed that we were blood 
brothers. 

We chatted over our drinks, but the 
Dutchman had something on his mind, 
and presently he came to it, leaning across 
the table, his voice ingratiating, his hands 
clasped. 

“What do you say, yes, to a few passen- 
gers, Captain?” he demanded. ‘What do 
you say, eh?” 

“Why, I say: let em all come providing 
they can pay their passage money!” 

He grunted happily. 

“IT have a few passengers who want to 
go to Samarai, Captain, yes, and they will 
pay their passage money all well. I will 
pay it for them, eh? They are not human 
passengers, however, no!” 

“Anybody’d think you’d a troupe of 
New Guinea fiends you want to get away,” 
I commented, tired of his riddles. 

“Perhaps I have, yes!’ he smiled. “But, 
Captain, let us go and see these passengers. 
They are but a step along the straat. They 
will interest you, eh?” 

My curiosity was aroused and I went 
with the mystifying Van Deilen without 
further questionings. We halted at the 
big native-built go-down, or storehouse. 
Outside the door a black shadow slept, 
and at this my guide aimed a savage kick. 
Commend me to a Dutchie like Van 
Deilen for kindness to his boys! The 
shadow gave a yelp and started up, be- 
coming a Malay. 

Van Deilen cuffed him and gave him 
some orders, while I stood by, puzzled by 
a nauseating musky smell which oozed 


“These are the passengers, yes!" said the Dutchman. 
*Are they not splendid, eh? The real 







thing—man-eaters” 


out of the go-down. Hastily the boy lit a 
torch, and in the red light I saw him shoot 
a glance at his master which would have 
troubled me had I been in that Dutch- 
man’s shoes. But Van Deilen was un- 
locking the big door, and he did not notice 
the bitter wrath of his servant. 

“‘Now you shall see the passengers that 
I have!” 

He pushed the boy before him, and I 
followed. We were greeted by a rasping 
bark which made me jump. The interior 
of that go-down chilled me. It was like a 
great burial vault, the stench of musk was 
overpowering, the torch seemed to be 
fighting all the powers of darkness, and its 
ruddy light made every shadow spring 
alive. 

“Look, Captain, are they not little 
beauties,” said Van Deilen with pride. 

I followed his pointing finger. Lying 
on the floor at my feet were three croco- 
diles, three times the size of any I’d ever 
seen. The torch showed only their heads 
and a segment of their bodies; it gleamed 
upon their throats and yellow teeth and 
lit up their vile green eyes. The things 
looked like dragons; like fabled monsters. 

Each was housed in a long lathe cage, 
which fitted so closely that there was no 
room for them to lash about. They lay 
with their legs hunched under them and 
looked up at us with their mysterious 
eyes as if thinking every evil thought that 
the mind of the lowest fiend could devise. 

I admit I swore and jumped back with 
every fibre of my being in revolt against 
their ugliness. 
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“Those are the passengers, yes!” said 
the Dutchman, with as much pride as if 
he’d been a proud father exhibiting his 
family. ‘“‘Are they not splendid, eh? 
They are the real thing, my friend—man- 
eaters! They have given a village—what 
you say, billy-oh? But me—I am the big 
hunter. I have trapped them, and there 
they are, alive, without a scratch, perfect, 
ready for the zoos. There are other little 
things, but these are the saloon passengers, 
yes. What you say, eh?” 

“T say I’m going to get out of this,” I 
replied, and did so, for if I’d stayed 
another minute I’d have been more sick 
than the sea has ever made me, the com- 
bination of the stench and those strange 
eyes in the crazy light and the yellow 
fangs at such close range being too much 
for me. While I lit my pipe, Van Deilen 
locked up, giving the boy a couple more 
blows in the process. 

Then he joined me, but like a wise man 
did not talk business again till we had 
several of Ah Goon’s gins beneath our 
belts. I’ll admit by this time I felt better 
about the proposition. After all there was 
nothing extraordinary about crocodiles. 
I felt foolish about my qualms. 

Van Deilen talked so eloquently and 
with such fine emphasis of good Dutch 
guiden that I found myself agreeing 
readily. 

“My friend, the world has never seen 
such crocodiles as these,” said he. “You 
wm pe doing the great service to science, 
yes! 

There was truth in this, and it made me 
feel better about turning the Waif into a 
floating zoo. I sat there, like the fool I 
was, congratulating myself on being able 
to serve science and show a handsome 
profit on what had threatened to be a run 
home in ballast. 


HE sea was a sheet of blue glass which 

formed the lid for the inverted blue 
basin of the sky. There was not a breath 
of wind. The flying fish, flashing up out 
of the depths, left little ripples on the 
water and so still was the surface that 
these trails remained after the fish had 
flashed down again into the depths. 

Standing in the stern and surveying the 
Waif’s deck I felt ashamed. The little 
ship did not seem herself; I felt as if she 
disliked me for the purpose to which I had 
turned her; there was indignation in the 
coughs of the engine—and a smell of musk 
in my nostrils. 

Amidships under several layers of can- 
vas were the three crates containing the 
crocodiles. Wan Deilen was busy about 
them. He had his faults, but neglect of 
those beasts was not among them. He 
fussed about from early morning until 
late at night; he was eternally emptying 
buckets over the canvas and them, or 
feeding them with evil smelling meat. 
They repaid him scantily, snapping their 
jaws and rolling their green eyes and 
grunting and sleeping. But Van Deilen 
was content as long as they kept their 
health. 

Further for’ard were ranged cages con- 
taining three small wallabies, and along- 
side these were parrots and cockatoos, 
some in boxes and others with clipped 
wings pattering about the deck. Van 


Deilen’s hateful dachshund, Drexel, was 
everywhere, snapping, barking, annoying 
I don’t see 


everything and everybody. 


much of animals, but I like dogs. Some 
day when I buy a farm I shall have half 
a dozen. But they will not be like Drexel. 
He was the stupidest and most trying 
beast that ever walked. 

I heard Van Deilen call for the Malay 
boy, Roti, and together they worked 
about those precious monsters. Suddenly 
the Dutchman became annoyed, and, as 
usual, he vented his wrath upon the boy. 
I saw the blow catch Roti on the chin and 
send him crashing down upon one of the 
cages. His arm went down between the 
laths, but apparently the crocodile could 
not get at him and he escaped unharmed. 
As he slunk away his hand went to his 
sarong where, in his own land, he would 
have carried his kris. I didn’t blame him, 
and I was uneasy. It does not pay to go 
too far with a Malay, and I didn’t want 
any running amuck aboard the Waif. 

ow a man’s boys are his own affair, 
but I thought it time to intervene. I 
walked amidship. Van Deilen swung 
round and broke into a rhapsody about 
his pets, so that before I could get a word 
in I had thought better of my intention, 
but had resolved to intervene if the neces- 
sity arose again. 

“Are they not beautiful?” he demanded. 
“This is my little Gretchen, and this is my 
dear Paul, and this big fellow here is 
Adolphus—a very king, indeed, yes?” 

Adolphus, certainly, was a king of 
crocodiles. He was not far short of thirty 
feet, and he resembled some creature of 
the stone age which had escaped the 
death-sentence of time. Personally, I 
thought I’d never seen anything more 
hideous, but Van Deilen would not hear a 
word against any of the trio. His quaint 
enthusiasm drove my wrath away. 

“T wish we could get a breeze,” I sighed. 
“This ship is like a bear-garden, and I'll 
be glad to see the last of your friends.” 

This was more than a statement of 
fact—it was a prophecy. 


I WAS sleeping on deck aft, as I usually 
do, when I awakened in the grim hour 
that goes before dawn. I knew not what 
had disturbed me, but started up, in- 
stinctively aware of panic and peril, even 
though at that very moment it was being 
born. A boy gave a ghastly shriek, and 
as if at a signal clamor ripped the night. 

“Crocodiles loose—run—the rigging!” 
Van Deilen bawled these terrifying words 
from amidships. 

To say that the Waif was transformed 
into a bedlam, a pandemonium, an in- 
ferno, is to put it midly. It was every 
man for himself with those jaws snapping 
at our heels in darkness like black felt. 
The thing was ghastly, paralyzing. For 
a breath the mind was occupied with the 
thought that a brute was about to spring, 
but then—sharpened by the instinct of 
self - protection — the senses returned. 
With a whoop and a yell I leapt for the 
shrouds, feeling like a swimmer who is 
scrambling into a dinghy with a shark after 
him. The boy from the wheel was beside 
me. Through the babble ran the barking 
of the brutes and dreadful sounds of 
scratchings and lashings which told that 
they were making full use of their freedom. 
The fact that nothing could be seen added 
to the horror. 

Up the shrouds I went, and though it 
was many a day since I’d done that I'd 
never been more nimble even when I was 
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an apprentice. In my heart was a prayer 
of thanksgiving that the gear was sound. 
To have fallen down upon that deck 
would have driven a man out of his mind, 
apart from any bodily injuries. 

The noise had become sorted out now. 
From the foremast came the yells of the 
boys and the curses of Van Deilen; the 
helmsman was chattering just below me; 
on the unseen deck terrible events were 
proceeding and the sounds were in keep- 
ing: the shrillings of the birds, the yelping 
of the dachshund, the splintering of wood, 
crashing blows, grunts, and the rasp of 
those heavy bodies on the planks. Truly, 
devils had possession of the Waif 

“How did it happen?” I shouted, when 
I had recovered sufficiently to speak. 

The reply came eerily out of space. 

“T do not know, yes! I can not think. 
They are all out and they are as the mad. 
We must stay here till the light comes, 
and then we shall see. Perhaps they will 
go into the sea, yes! They will not stay 
aboard!” 

I sincerely hoped not. At that moment 
there was nothing more distasteful in the 
whole range of possibility than that those 
crocodiles should remain aboard. I had 
hated them caged; in freedom they were 
so hateful that I realized how trivial my 
earlier emotions had been. If wishes had 
been efficacious there wouldn’t have been 
so much as a lizard left on the surface of 
the globe. 

And then I wondered how this dreadful 
affair had happened. Obviously the cages 
had been opened, but by whom? It was 
the act of a mad man, a criminal act. The 
explanation was not hard to find: Roti 
had run amuck in a novel fashion, not with 
knife in fist but through the much more 
artistic medium of the crocodiles! His 
hatred had driven him past endurance, 
and this was the outlet he had chosen. 

“Is Roti there?” I asked. 

“T do not know,” Van Deilen answered, 
and I heard him crying the boy’s name. 
“Yes,” he added, “he is on the other side 
of the mast, high up!” 

“All right,” I said. That Malay would 
be high up. I did not doubt he had had a 
flying start from the rest of us. Having 
ascertained that all my boys were safe | 
resigned myself to thought and waiting. 
It was not a happy occupation. I cursed 
the night upon which I had become a 
servant of science. 

Comparative silence had descended 
again. The birds and Drexel were heard 
no more. I guessed why: a crocodile’s 
interior is no place from which to make 
speeches. Doubtless the wallabies had 
reached the same destination. At intervals 
stirring and raspings signalled that the 
Waif’s new crew did not sleep. 

My pajamas, I discovered, were soaked 
with perspiration, and this did not make 
matters more comfortable. It was not 
surprising, however, and the only wonder 
is that my hair was not turned to snow 
from its grizzled gray. The fright had 
been bad enough for anything. 

Time lagged so that it seemed the sun 
had set never to rise again, but at last a 
grayness stole over the sea’s eastern rim, 
and grew into a belt of mother-of-pearl. 
Day had never been awaited more eagerly, 
I declare, and had never come more lag- 
gardly. The light waxed slowly, and look- 
ing ya I could see the Waif like a 
shadow on the water, and the foremast 
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At different times each of us got as far as having one foot on deck, but those crocodiles never slept 


was discernible complete with black knobs 
in the shrouds. I had worked myself into 
a sitting position, but my bones ached and 
my muscles were not happy. With every 


‘hour the misery would grow worse, and | 


had scant joy in the beauty of the sunrise. 
Silver turned to rose which deepened and 
intensified, but I scarcely noticed these 
things. Abruptly the day came, and the 
sun was flung up from the rim of the 
world. 

I can smile now, but in that moment my 
mirth was bitter, "almost hysterical. 

The deck was littered with the remains 
of the cages, but of birds or wallabies there 
remained no trace. By the foremast lay 
little Gretchen, and beneath me was dear 
Paul. As I looked -down, his green eyes 
seemed to regard me with longing and a 
contented conviction that I was only 
dangling there until it was time for him to 
have breakfast. Amidships was that king 
of crocodiles, Adolphus. He waddled his 
body a little, but the movement was 
superfluous. His carcass seemed to extend 





reached any part of the deck without 
exerting himself at all. 

I have wished at times that the Wazf 
was larger, but surveying her from that 
uncomfortable perch I’d have given my 
right hand to double her size. Those three 
brutes between them did not leave an inch 
of space which would have been healthy 
for us. 

When I looked at the foremast my sav- 
age mirth swept up. There was fat Van 
Deilen in his green pajamas, his face red- 
der than the new risen sun. Clinging in 
the shrouds he resembled nothing so much 
as a gigantic pumpkin on a vine. He had 
the top position on the port side, and to 
starboard Roti perched, his features 
enigmatically bland though I did not 
doubt his mind was in a turmoil at the 
way his plot had miscarried. Beneath 
these two the boys perched. It was a 
magnificent spectacle, and it was com- 
pleted by their expressions as_ they 
watched the antics of the monsters below. 

My pajamas are plain gray, so that I 
couldn’t have looked quite as ridiculous as 


Van Deilen, but they were not dignified 
apparel, nor was it pleasant for the skip- 
per of a schooner to be driven into his own 
rigging by a mutiny among his devilish 
passengers. Rage took possession of me; 
[ think if that Dutchman had been on my 
mast I’d have kicked him off. 

“What now, Mynheer Van Deilen?”’ I 
asked with fierce politeness. “What do 
you plan doing about this—you red-faced 
mountain of Dutch lard? Look at what 
your little friends have done now, you—!” 
I’m afraid I swore at him for a long time. 
“What are you going to do about this, 
blarst you? 

He shook his great head dolefully. 

“What is it that I can do, no?” he 
demanded. “They have got out!” 

“No—not really!’ I said, but sarcasm 
is wasted on a Hollander. He told me 
again. I could have burst with wrath. 

“They will go over the side, and I shall 
lose them,” he wept. 

This was too much. He was going too 
far, that Dutchman. 

“The sooner you lose them the better,” 
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I bellowed. “I’m still captain aboard this 
ship, and I order you to get rid of those 
beasts!’ I set him rather a task, admit- 
tedly, but I was in no mood for half- 
measures. 


Van Deilen shook his head. 


“You are no longer captain, no! 
Adolphus is captain now, my friend!” 

I do believe he had a sneaking admira- 
tion for the brute,’ as though it had done 
something wonderful in driving us all up 
the rigging. I did not carry on the con- 
versation. I was frightened something 
might break in my head. 


LOOKED about. The sea stretched 

empty and glassy upon every hand to 
where the walls of the sky shut down. 
There was no shadow of land, no sign of 
sail, no plume of smoke. In those waters 
we well might remain forever without being 
rescued. The engine was still running, 
and the little Waif was ploughing sturdily 
forward as though anxious to be done with 
the nasty trip. But there was no hand on 
the helm. Our wake was a thing to weep 
over. It zig-zagged here and there, it 
made loops and circles, it went any 
whither. The waste of good fuel was 
tragic. Everything was tragic! 

Obviously something had to be done, 
unarmed and all as we were, and I was 
meditating a descent when a demonstra- 
tion of our position glued me more tightly 
to that rigging than a limpet to a rock. 
From the hatch the stupidest animal in 
the world trotted on deck—I refer, of 
course, to Drexel the dachshund. There 
was I, a man, lord of created things, and 
I’d have given a year off my life to have 
been safe below with the water, the food 
and a bunk and everything battened down 
and yet that foolish dog forfeited all these 
comforts and elected to take a morning 
stroll. 

The fool and his folly were soon parted, 
the separation being so swift that it was 
over while the eyelid flickered. The yard 
of yellow dog was trundling out of the 
hatch at one moment, and in the next 
Paul i,ad taken a lurching spring, the jaws 
had snapped wide and snapped closed— 
there was nothing left of Drexel, not even 
a yelp. 

I heard Van Deilen blaspheming, but 
though I was sorry for Drexel in a way, I 
felt that he had wasted golden advantages 
and that a dog so unintelligent had no 
right to litter the earth. Fate had seen to 
it that he did not. So intense were my 
sufferings and my emotions in those dark 
hours that I believe had the victim been 
Van Deilen I should have been horrified, 
and yet— 

Before that unfortunate incident of 
Drexel I fancy there had been a general 
inclination to do something, even as I had 
been meditating a move, but with the con- 
clusion of Drexel there was a conclusion of 
all such foolish impulses. Those who were 
lowest in the shrouds crept up a little 
higher, but the absence of any tendency 
toward a descent was marked. Person- 
ally, I felt that although I was vilely 
uncomfortable where I was I should cer- 
tainly be a great deal more uncomfortable 
even a foot nearer that deck. 

Adolphus, Gretchen and Paul were 
cheered by the incident. They moved 
about more; they flicked their tails and it 
was painful to meditate upon those flicks 
for they swept the deck from rail to rail 








and would have broken a man’s leg; they 
barked and took short exercise runs, 
gathering speed like a train. Never by so 
much as the wink of an eye did they hint 
that the thought of bathing attracted 
them. They seemed to regard the Waif 
as their natural habitat. I remembered 
Van Deilen’s boast that they were man- 
eaters. They showed every sign of wish- 
ing to live up to their reputation. There 
was a horrible suggestion of patience 
about them. They seemed to say: “We 
are in a land where it is always afternoon. 
There is no sense in hurrying things. 
Presently you will come down and then 
we will get you. But stay up in the sun 
and ripen for as long as you wish. We are 
in no great bustle.” 

“Look here, Van Deilen,” I burst out 
again, “what are you going to do?” 

“Stay here, my friend,” he replied. 

I swore at him, eloquently and force- 
fully; he retaliated in Dutch which was 
annoying because it sounded worse. The 
contest was idle and thirst provoking. We 
were making ourselves ridiculous; two 
middle-aged men wearing pajamas perched 
up there and swearing like troopers. 

I managed to free a block, and working 
down as close as I dared I hurled it at 
Paul. Most crocodiles are timid and 
easily scared, but these were in a class by 
themselves. Paul scarcely budged, but his 
eye rolled as though he murmured “‘Some- 
thing fell surely?” and then, catching 
sight of me, he thought—I could see him 
doing it—‘‘Presently—! Presently—!” 

It was easy to believe that, as Van 
Deilen had claimed, those brutes had 
played “billy-oh” with a village. They 
were so accustomed to human beings that 
they regarded them merely as tasty dishes 
sent into the world for crocodiles. They 
were no more afraid of us than they had 
been of the dachshund, and their attitude 
was justifiable. Clearly all the water in 
the seven seas was not going to tempt 
them to go bathing while we were about. 
They put food before sport, did Adolphus, 
Paul and Gretchen. 

The sun grew hotter, and thirst and 
hunger and weariness allied themselves 
against us. The hours dragged by. I 
can not dwell upon them—they were hid- 
eous. At intervals, driven to desperation, 
Van Deilen or I made attempts to reach 
the cabin, but though at different times 
each of us got as far as having one foot on 
deck we were fleeing up into safety again 
immediately, with what seemed like half 
a mile of living death whipping after us. 
Those crocodiles never slept. At times 
they made a pretense, but experience 
taught us to see through that deception. 
The only thing to do seemed to be to 
starve them into the sea, but there was 
every prospect that they would outlast us, 
and they, at least, had had an early break- 
fast. 

I think I grew light-headed, for I medi- 
tated feeding the crew to the brutes. The 
sun’s rays beat down mercilessly, and 
every muscle was in torment. But there 
was nothing to be done—absolutely 
nothing! 

Noon came. The engine—never calcu- 
lated to run long without attention, nor 
even with it—had ceased its futile labors. 
The Waif lay glued upon the face of the 
waters, and her human complement 
remained glued to the shrouds. 

And then, through the fog of misery 
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which enwrapped me, pierced a cry, 
“Sail-o!” 

The boys on the foremast were gesticu- 
lating and shouting. Life was restored to 
us. I saw nothing, but a native will sense 
a ship with infallible instinct, and I knew 
there could be no mistake. The suspense 
was as painful as the despair had been. 
Would she see us? Would she bear our 
way, or pass out of range without guessing 
our distress? 

The boys declared that she was bearing 
right down upon us, and finally over the 
jibboom I saw her masts. 

I gave a cheer; Van Deilen joined me; 
the boys yelled—but the crocodiles 
yawned. 

Closer and closer the rescuer crept, 
growing more distinct with every moment. 
I judged her to be a small schooner, and 
blessed the fact that she had an auxiliary, 
for the flat calm continued. Ships are not 
so common in those waters that one gives 
them a wide berth. The stranger evi- 
dently intended to pass the time of day 
with us, and we had a royal welcome in 
preparation. Once having started to take 
shape she developed as quickly as an 
image on a photographic plate. We for- 
got the crocodiles and our sufferings— 
there was only one thing in the world, that 
schooner which was a model no longer but 
a real ship. 


EALIZATION came to me in a flash. 

With wrath and dismay I discovered 
that this craft whose coming we were 
awaiting so eagerly was the J. K. Binns, 
owned by that nasty rogue, Harrigan. 
There are few men I hate and I get on well 
with most—but Harrigan belonged to the 
minority in both sections. He was a hard 
man and bad; there was nothing too low 
for him; I had learnt to my cost in the past 
that he was the scum of the seas, and I 
had told him so. As a result of all this 
there was no love lost between us. 

And there was I—like a treed bear— 
up the mast of my own ship in my 
pajamas, with Harrigan bearing down on 
us. This was nigh as bad as the croco- 
diles. I am a calm man by disposition, 
but the humiliation nearly drove me 
frantic. 

“What do you intend to do?” I yelled 
at Van Deilen. 

He laughed joyously—the fool. 

“Tt is us that are saved, yes!” he jib- 
bered. 

I shook my fist at him. 


The J. K. Binns came up, and presently © 


she was so close that we could see the 
figures on her deck. There was great 
excitement aboard, which was not sur- 
prising in view of the picture my respect- 
able schooner must have made, drifting in 
mid-ocean with nothing wrong with her as 


. far as could be seen but all hands clinging 


in the rigging as if she were foundering. 

Harrigan stopped his engine when he 
was 100 yards off to port. He came to the 
rail and gaped. A grin was born on his 
ugly face, spread from ear to ear and 

eveloped into a guffaw. I was blushing, 
blushing all over, and speechless with 
chagrin. 

At first he was so amazed and amused 
that he could only stare. Then he found 
his voice. 

“Goo’-day, Cap’n Childers,” he said, 
sarcastic-like, “she looks like a downright 

(Continued on page 73) 
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The Birth of Old Pioche 


INETY miles from the last 

mining camp and hundreds of 

miles from a railroad, through 

the clear, cool air of the desert 
night there suddenly burst upon the 
vision of the tired traveler, lolling in his 
place beside the stage-driver, a host of 
lights. The joy of life shone once more in 
his eye and he drew himself up in the seat 
as he turned to inquire of the driver: 

“Pioche?” 

“Pioche.” Laconic, as befitted a 
monarch of the road, was the answer, and 
slightly disdainful its tone; for where, in 
all that barren wilderness, might such an 
illumination be looked for save in Pioche? 

That was the Pioche of 1872, with life 
at full tide. Pioche, with its ten thousand 
people, its daily line of six-horse Concord 
coaches to Palisade, a similar line to Salt 
Lake, three daily lines to Bullionville, its 
day-and-night fast freight, its narrow- 
gauge steam freight-railway to Bullion- 
ville, and three lines of railroad organizing 
to build in as fast as possible from the 
outside. Pioche, with its thirty-two 
steam-hoists, its two dailies with Associ- 
ated Press service, its two telegraph lines 
(Western Union and Brigham Young’s), 
its seventy-two saloons, its two good 
theatres, its two breweries, and its special 
graveyard for the seventy-eight men who 
had died with their boots on. 

It was probably the liveliest camp of 
its size the West has ever known—livelier 
in proportion than the famed Comstock 
even. For, remote from large cities, hard 
to get into, and just as hard to get out 
of, its bonanza kings, its highly paid 
miners and artisans, its prosperous mer- 
chants and gamblers spent their money 
in Pioche instead of in San Francisco or 
Salt Lake, Denver or Minneapolis, Seattle 
or Spokane, as the miners of other parts 
of the Far West have done. 

Its saloons, gambling-houses and other 
resorts of a hertie hue ran night and day; 
the chink of gold mingled with the clink 
of glasses; the whir of the roulette wheel 
accompanied the click of the dice and the 
call of “keno”; and the bark of the six- 
shooter punctuated the melody of the 
hurdy-gurdy. 


WAY down in that extremity of 
Nevada, which thrusts itself like a 
spearhead between Arizona and Utah 


By John L. Considine 
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lies a valley which the Pah Ute Indians 
named “Pahranagat” (watermelon). In 
that valley is an abandoned mining- 
camp called Hiko. The dream of Hiko 
blossomed, flowered, and faded in an 
hour. Born in 1863, it died in 1865. 
And some time in that period there wan- 
dered into camp a man of about thirty- 
five, who said his name was John Ely, that 
he had come from Montana, where he 
had been in partnership with Joseph 
Slade, and that fear of friction with the 
Montana vigilantes because of that con- 
nection had driven him to new fields of 
adventure. He was a powerful man, six 
feet, three inches tall, and his blond beard 
was a foot long. He was good to behold, 
and in his passage southward he had won 
the heart and hand of the daughter of a 
Mormon rancher, Atkinson, of Panaca. 

Into Hiko there drifted another day 
William Raymond, who was about fifty- 
five years old, five feet, six inches tall and 
a hunchback. Through the friendship 
of the Mormons, Ely had found a prom- 
ising prospect. Raymond knew men in 
New York who might be induced to buy 
a likely-looking property, and so the two 
came together. 

Raymond, putting in most of his own 
money, too, bought the prospect and put 
up a five-stamp mill. In ordinary cir- 
cumstances this would have meant but 
a modest outlay. But Hiko was so remote 
from the world that it cost a small fortune 
for transportation alone. It was a gallant 
venture, speaking volumes for the courage 
and enterprise of Raymond, but the ore 
did not respond. It was base and refrac- 
tory and would not lend itself to a free- 
milling process. So the mine shut down, 
the camp died and the silenced dies of the 
mill began to rust. 

Raymond and Ely left the camp. Ely 
went to Panaca where a report came to 
tell him a mining engineer named Hoff- 
man had bought a mine for a San Fran- 
cisco capitalist named Pioche in a district 
twelve miles away. The mining fever by 
now had an ineradicable grip on Ely and 
he hurried to the place. He found that 
Hoffman had, indeed, acquired the prom- 


ising Meadow Valley claim; but some 
ground nearby, owned by the Burke 
brothers, “Pony” Duncan, Bob Winans 
and others, looked good to him. 
Separated physically, there persisted 
a psychological affinity between Raymond 
and Ely. In the claim of the Burkes Ely 
recognized a mine, but did not know just 
what to do about it. So he sent out a call 
for Raymond, and the call was answered. 
The undeclared partnership became a fact 
—Ely, the arms and legs of the body cor- 
porate, Raymond, its will and brain. 

Ely had a little money, but before 
buying the claim he wanted to make sure 
that it could be made to pay. He thought 
the ore should be roasted, so the money 
went into a furnace, the blower of which 
was operated by threshing-machine horse- 
power, furnished presumably — by his 
farmer-father-in-law. The furnace failed 
and Raymond and Ely had no money left. 


VER in Highland District a group of 

prospectors, hard put to it for the 
means to buy provisions, had heard of the 
sale of the Meadow Valley and that Engi- 
neer Hoffman was going to build a smelter. 
“If they’re going to have a smelter, they 
will need charcoal, and I know how to 
make charcoal,” said one of them. And 
so they went to Pioche, as the new camp 
had come to be called, Charles Gracey 
among them. 

Gracey one morning noticed an employe 
of Raymond and Ely ineffectually striving 
to put steel in a pick. Gracey did it for 
him, and, to quote his own phrase, “became 
great in an hour.” 

“You’re the man we want,” said Ely. 

“Stay here and do our work, and you can 
board at our camp.’ 

The question of food bulked large in 
the vision of all Pioche men that winter 
(by now it was November, 1869) and 
Gracey, who had taken up some claims, 
remained with Raymond and Ely. 

Gracey, working at odd jobs, demon- 
strated a knowledge of machinery. 

“T am told you are a machinist as well 
as a blacksmith,” remarked Raymond on 
the day the furnace failed. 

“T am,” said Gracey. 

“IT never expected this furnace to 
work,” continued Raymond, “but I 
wanted Ely to be satisfied, and I think he 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Marian came to her feet. ‘*What did you discover?” she asked. The houseboy looked blankly 


The Jewel-Spear of Heaven 


N a moment of affluence the 

village pot-cleaner sent for 
Fuyo-ko, his daughter, who had 
spent her years on a farm miles 
from Satujo. She had gone away 
a tattered child; she returned, 
sixteen, a beautiful girl. Vision- 
ing a profit from such beauty, her father 
began negotiations to sell her to Hendricks, 
the English silk buyer whose erotic ad- 
ventures in the village were talked of 
among the natives. 

Fuyo-ko, feeling no obedience to her 
father, went to the temple for advice; after 
her departure the young priests besieged 
the old abbot, Tamaki, to bring Fuyo-ko 
into the temple. Knowing the discord 
this would create, seeing no relief from the 
priests as long as she was in the village, 
and anxious to save her from Hendricks, 
Tamaki offered the potcleaner thirty yen 
if he would send Fuyo-ko back to the 
farm. 

“Hai!” cried the potcleaner. “It is less 
than half the money promised by Hen- 
dricks-san.” 

“Hendricks-san beat his 


last wife, 


kicked her from his house,” said Tamaki. 
“Every husband beats his wife,” re- 
torted the father. 





By Sidney Herschel Small 
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Tamaki flared up. “I, the messenger 
of every god, say that the girl is to be sent 
away!” 

The potcleaner giggled. “It is said you 
have no longer the jewel-spear of heaven. 
Without it you are an old man—without 
power. There has been talk in the village.” 

Tamaki’s old head was working rapidly. 
Could he permit this tale to get about? 
There was but one thing to do. ‘We will 
have the girl as a temple maid,” he said 
grimly. ‘The price is thirty yen. Am I 
clear, image of mud? I will not have her 
go to Hendricks-san; in the temple she 
shall become a priestess, sacred.” 

The potcleaner understood the laws of 
the village, and gave in. Tamaki -de- 
parted with, “We come for her in the 
morning.” 

Fuyo-ko wanted no priests and no 
temples; she wanted to get back to the 
little farm. But she did not know the 
way and had no money. Hearing her 





father say regretfully that if he 
had sent her to the white man’s 
house the priests would not have 
wanted her, she decided to go 
now. Hendricks-san was a white 
man, but he was better than the 
priests. Then another thought 
came: If she might be safe in the house of 
Hendricks-san, why not more safe in the 
house of that other seiyo-jin who bought 
silk, the American, O’Day-san, who was 
said to treat women as if they were gods? 

O’Day started up from his chair when 
the frightened girl entered and began her 
faltering story. When it was finished he 
said emphatically, disgusted with Hen- 
dricks’ actions, ‘‘Hendricks-san—nobody 
—shall harm you!” 

“And you will save me from the temple? 
It is a promise?” 

“T promise,” he replied, yet knowing 
her to be the property of the temple. How 
would he square himself with Tamaki, 
who was his friend? 

Despite his attempts to explain that 
she could not remain in his house, the girl 
stayed. ‘You have promised,” she re- 
peated after each objection, and he saw no 
way out. 

Word went quickly to Tamaki. In the 
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morning a priest, sent to summon O’Day 
to talk with the abbot, found him still 
asleep in his chair. The abbot greeted 
him cheerfully. “Young fool, tell an old 
fool about this girl,” he said. “These 
priests of mine demand her; I see no way 
but that you must give her to us. I do 
not want her here, my friend. I want 
peace. Out of all of them will only one 
desire to marry her? Never! There will 
be two—and then we will have bickerings 
and the taking of sides. But it is the only 
way, O’Day-san. Give up this child—” 

“No. I have promised.” 

“Then you must marry her,” said 
Tamaki. After much argument O’Day 
agreed to a Shinto marriage, knowing: it 
would not bind him. After the ceremony 
he would turn the girl over to the mission. 
Tamaki objected to this; he had told Hen- 
dricks-san that if Fuyo-ko did not become 
a temple maid he could have her; if the 
marriage was a subterfuge Hendricks 
could claim her. Firm in his decision to 
keep his promise to Fuyo-ko, but unable 
to think how, O’Day returned home, to 
find Miss Mayne, from the mission, wait- 
ing for him with a visiting American, 
Marion Winslow—a girl whose beauty 
made him stare. 

They had come, he was told, because 
they had heard that a girl was to become a 
temple maid. Would he not help save the 
child? He was known to be a friend of the 
abbot’s—he could help them, surely. 


* Dazzled by Marian’s earnest pleas, O’ Day 


promised he would keep the girl from the 
temple. To the demand that he bring 
Fuyo-ko to the mission he stammered that 
he would try, would talk with Tamaki— 
fearing every minute they might discover 
that the girl was in his house. 

Determining to find some way out of 
this tangle, he started for the temple 
again. Passing between the hedges, as 
told in the first instalment, he was seized 
and bound and carried into the temple by 
two priests led by Toyotama, who plotted 
to usurp Tamakt’s power. 


V 
| EAVES shimmered like gauze burnt 


in the sun. Even cicadas for once 

tired of their song. Every panel in 

Satujo was closed to the heat. Yet, 
for all the rage of the sun, Satujo was not 
to be guessed for the hot-bed it was; the 
very coolies in the fields stopped and 
talked, a thing that had not happened 
since the rice-riots. Yoh! but there were 
doings in the temple! The priests would 
not listen to the abbot, and the abbot, 
instead of beating them, prayed to the 
gods for assistance! Some said that they 
had seen a bird as large as a horse, bearing 
sacred images and symbols, fly above the 
temple, but that was never proved. But 
something would happen. 

Hendricks, in the coolest room of his 
house, felt that something was about to 
happen also; not to, or of, Fuyo-ko, 
although she might have some part in it, 
but to himself, which was more important. 
Before him he had an open account book, 
in which were entered the payments for 
silk. He puffed his lips out at the entries, 
duplicates of which were mailed to his 
Home Office. He had thought that the 
way to cover the discrepancies between 
these items and the amount actually paid 
was already in his hands, and yet, now, 
he had a far better way to cover them— 
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and to protect his future as well! The 
little blonde thing had not been insensible 
to him, and she was pretty goodlooking. 
Her gold was better looking. But he felt 
Marian Winslow would honor his board— 
Fuyo-ko could wait, or be forgotten. He 
didn’t exactly like the way the girl from 
home looked at O’Day—but O’Day had 
better keep his mouth closed. Hadn't 
Tamaki told him that the other silk-buyer 
was to marry Fuyo-ko? And hadn’t the 
Winslow girl babbled about getting her 
into the mission? Hendricks had railed 
at Tamaki—but now he could see that 
everything was for the best. A moonlight 
trip to a neighboring village would be 
good for Marian. A cozy little tea-house 
—women, brown or white, were all the 
same! Something was going to happen. 
He’d make it happen quickly, for the 
manager might pop in on him, go over the 
books, and then—well, he needn’t worry. 
Everything would advance like clock- 
work, 

It came to him that he had changed a 
great deal since he had known Marian 
Winslow in the States; that was, he 
decided, because of the effect of the 
Orient. It was in no way his own fault. 
It had just happened, all of it, from the 
account-shortage to his liking for the 
Japanese girls. It was the beastly climate 
—and everything. At heart, he felt, he 
was really unchanged. Didn’t he throw 
his voice to the skies in hymns at the 
mission? He tried to make himself believe 
that he meant them now, but with little 
success. He had, however, been wise in 
keeping up appearances with the mission 
women—without it, they’d have known 
him for what he had become, and possibly 
warned Marian against him. As it was, 
they believed in him as a sort of elder 
brother, and Marian considered him the 
man he had been in America. It was, 
really, perfect, nor could he have made 
matters work out better even by planning. 

The priests, awaiting the return of 
Toyotama, felt that something was about 
to happen also, nor did they clearly know 
what. They were haggard or laughing, 
according to how the matter hit them. 
One was inspired and showed the whites of 
his eyes, spumed at the lips, began to 
mutter, with gurglings in the throat. As 
Toyotama and his fellow-priest entered 
the room, the man’s words burst stran- 
gling from him: 

“O torture of fire! O horrible death!” 
he stuttered, with a finger on high see- 
sawing the rhythm. “Odevilsand seventy 
demons of hate!” 

He dropped plump in a fit, and they 
smothered him in a quilt, lest his voice be 
heard beyond the room. 

Toyotama looked about him grimly. 
“T thought I told you to be silent.” 

They had been, save the quilted priest, 
and said so. 

Then, seeing O’ Day watching intently, 
he grinned, giving himself up to a moment 
of enjoyment. O’Day was unbound save 
at the mouth. Here a thick piece of silk 
prevented him from making outcry. He 
sat on the matting surrounded completely 
by priests. With Toyotama’s eyes on him 
he tried with difficulty to appear non- 
chalant, uninterested, completely at ease. 
His head ached, and every nerve jangled 
from the sudden blow, assault, capture by 
ungentle hands. He guessed where he 
was, the priests’ sleeping room, and that 
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none save priests dared enter it; that 
whatever they proposed doing would be 
uninterrupted. That he had only himself 
as aid. 

Toyotama, speaking in Chinese, which 
all Shinto priests understand, and giggling 
as O’Day tried to follow the words 
unavailingly, addressed the others. ‘We 
have O’Day-san. Now, you, Takahashi, 
together with Shiki here” —the priest who 
had been with him before—“‘will, when it 
becomes dark, go near the great gate, on 
the far side of the hedge, to a place Shiki 
knows of, and dispose of what you find in 
the simplest manner. We are all here. 
The abbot is—where?”’ 

“He prays,” the spy assured. “The 
thousand words. Before the great altar, 
where the sacred spear no longer is.” 

“Excellent. We will have ample time. 
Listen. In the old days, when a priest 
was more than a machine for prayers, we 
would not need so much secrecy and so 
many words. We would go to the house 
of this sezyo-jin, and take what we 
wanted. Now it is more difficult. So we 
must be crafty. Clever. Careful. What 
we will do is this: we want Fuyo-ko. We 
mean to have her. Last night she slept 
alone.” He repeated the last sentence to 
O’Day in Japanese, and the white man 
said nothing. “She did, I say! The 
abbot says, prove it! How? O’Day-san 
has bribed his servants, doubtless, and 
they will say what he tells them. Now— 
we will get the truth of the matter. 
O’Day-san will write a statement that 
Fuyo-ko is fit to enter the temple. And 
sign it. And then we let him go. And he 
must give his word to say nothing of this. 
White men are strange. They value their 
promises. And—” 

“How will we recognize his signature?” 

“T have seen notes of his to Tamaki, 
and will recognize it anywhere. Am I not 
an expert in handwriting?” 

“Why not write it for him? Have you 
not duplicated signatures for the pottery 
works which manufactures antiques that 
no expert could detect?” 

“Hai!” Toyotama shouted, not liking 
so many suggestions, and clinging to his 
leadership. “There are objections! Have 
I not done something where the rest of 
you do nothing save talk? Mine is the 
better way, for we must have his word. 
That is the way it is to be done!”’ 

He explained to O’Day what was 
wanted, and told a priest to bring a pen, 
for the sezyo-jin could not use a brush, and 
to grind ink as well. 

“No,” O’Day said, through the silken 
gag. 

“You will not?” 

“No.” 

“Then write it ourselves,” the objector 
insisted, but, sensing a climax from Toyo- 
tama’s working face, the others brayed 
him down. 

“You will write it,’ Toyotama said 
gently, and, with the words, untied the 
gag, feeling certain the white man would 
at least discuss the matter. 

O’Day did not answer. 

“T say you will write it 

What the gaunt priest wanted was true, 
well enough. O’Day, nevertheless, could 
not sign it, not only because he had told 
Tamaki he would keep Fuyo-ko, and had 
promised Fuyo-ko the same, but, greater 
reason, he had agreed to Marian to keep 
the girl from the temple. 
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Toyotama waved a grandiloquent hand. 

“The abbot is old, or he would have 
given us the girl. He is absorbed in the 
learning of years, and has forgotten that 
he was ever young. He can forbid by the 
law, but can no longer, without the sacred 
spear, impose his own will upon us. We 
want the girl, we mean to have her, and 
so” —silkily—‘‘we will insist, as best we 
can, that O’Day-san give her to us. By 
writing the statement. If he does—good. 
If he does not, he can—” watching O’ Day 
closely—‘“‘discuss the matter at length 
with his ancestors.” In Chinese, he 
added, “‘He can take the Shadowy Way 
with the soul of the beggar as company!” 

A priest whimpered, “But what will 
happen? There will be many ques- 
tions—” 

“Is this Tokyo, or Osaka, or Yoko- 
hama, infested by foreigners—or is it a 
hill-town, cut off from the rest of the 
world? Who comes here? Who save a 
wandering singer, or, once a year, a tax- 
man? What have we but fields, and silk?” 

“The missionaries—”’ 

“Are women, fool! And, being women, 
blind, and dumb. Besides” —grimly— 
“‘Hendricks-san is a friend of mine, and 
between us we can concoct some tale! 
True, he was intending to buy Fuyo-ko, 
but now he has eyes only for the yellow- 
haired zini-san. He will be glad enough to 
have this white man out of the way. As 
for us, we have the girl! O’Day—if he 
refuses to sign, may tell much, if he 
becomes a god after, but who listens to 
gods these days? If he signs, he will keep 
a still mouth, having promised.” He 
turned to O’Day, speaking in Japanese 
again, “Will you sign, O’Day-san?”’ 

“ce 

oO 


“Brother,” Toyotama.said to a short 
fat priest, “brother, blow up the hibacht.” 

The priest, his cheeks like bladders, 
blew the coals to a white heat. 

“Now,” said Toyotama, “we are ready 
to begin.” 

O’Day saw what was in the wind. They 
intended forcing him to sign; to torture 
him. If they were unsuccessful, they 
would give over, stop with torture; the 
ancestor threat was piffle. And unsuc- 
cessful they would be. For an instant he 
thought of rising and mauling at the half- 
hundred of them, certain of the result, and 
discarded the notion. It would tire, 
weaken him, and then they might have 
their way. He anticipated Toyotama’s 
intention. He was white enough now in 
the face, frozen hard. Hesat where he was, 
arms crossed, his blue eyes fearful, but 
firm and cold as his face. 

He said, thickly, “I will not deny you 
your amusement, but it will make no 
difference.” 

Toyotama wrinkled his nose. 

“We will see about that,”’ he said, and, 
largely from curiosity, did not order 
O’Day’s limbs bound. 

A red cinder hissed a moment later 
upon his lips. He shut his eyes, ground 
his teeth together, sweat burst out on his 
forehead and glistened in his hair. Once 
he reeled over, and would have fallen if 
the watchful priests had not pressed 
closely (their breath hissing like the coal). 
He said nothing, and did not motion them 
to stop. Toyotama was annoyed. 

When the coal was removed O’Day 
mumbled painfully, ““You disgust me with 
your monkey tricks.” 








This hurt Toyotama, for it made him 
feel the fool. 

“That,” he said, by way of retort, “‘was 
merely the vinegared fish “deen the meal.” 

O’Day shivered. 

The ring of brown faces watched 
closely. Expertly, as any director of 
Inquisition, they discussed the manner in 
which O’ Day had taken the torture; did it 
with many a “‘yoh!” and “‘nah!” of excite- 
ment, many hissing breaths. Who wanted 
a play, with such a performance at hand, 
and real into the bargain? Toyotama, 
understanding them better than they 
understood themselves, had lacquered 
tables set about; squat bottles of sake and 
foreign brandy began to circulate; the air 
of the closed room grew terrible from 
body-odor and many pipes or cigarettes. 

A priest peeled and ate an orange, and 
the sweet smell became nauseating to 
O’Day. He swayed as he sat, but watched 
Toyotama with fascinated eyes, watching 
his every movement with unabated firm- 
ness, into which a hatred was creeping; a 
hatred, and yet a certain admiration. It 
came to O’Day that had Hendricks been 
there, the torture would have been more 
awful. 

a breathed Toyotama, “next we 
will— 

“Stand up, and I’ll thrash you,” O’ Day 
said between his burnt lips. 

“Priests do not fight. We are more 
delicate in attaining our ends.” He 
laughed. ‘Now we are about to bring you 
to realization as to what faces you here. 
Off with that coat of his!” 

It was off. 

“And the shirt. Both of them. Hai! 
but this sezyo-in wears fine clothes! Now, 
down with him, brothers!’’ 

They had him pegged out on the floor, 
face downward, his mouth to the matting, 
a priest at each hand, one at each foot, 
with the rest crowding about. Behind 
him, only, was a narrow space, and, at a 
word from Toyotama, a burly priest 
approached the opening, in his hand the 
bamboo handle of a straw broom. O’Day 
could not see him, yet realized the other’s 
advance; his stop; his silent laugh. 

“Now, when you are ready to write, 
say so, O’Day-san,” Toyotama growled. 

Every eye bore on O’ Day’s white back. 

“Delicately, delicately,” Toyotama 
cautioned the priest with the bamboo. 
“Above all, brother, be delicate. Re- 
strain your arm. Merely a touch upon 
him. You know how. A touch only. 
Delicate as the fall of a blossom to the 
water of a pool.” 

A long breath from the priests. 

“Ready?” asked Toyotama. 

The burly priest nodded. 

“Begin!” 

So lightly that it seemed child’s-play 
the bamboo rose and fell—always on the 
exact spot it had touched before. Up— 
down—up—down, regularly, easily, softly; 
a game. Never did the burly priest 
increase the strength of the blows, never 
quicken, yet, before the second hundredth, 
the spot upon which each fell began to 
darken redly, to puff and flame, and 
O’Day’s breath came quick and fast. 

Up—down—up—down. Neither fast 
nor slow, but as regular, as easily as a 
pendulum swinging, and with little more 
force. 

O’Day clenched his hands about those 
of the priests that held them. A second 
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man was told off to each arm. The white 
man’s fingers tightened as the blows con- 
tinued, and his nails dug into the hand of 
a captor, making semicircular marks 
when that priest violently shifted his grip, 
and pinned the hand to the floor where 
the fingers might not reach him. O’Day 
balled his hand to a fist. 

Up—down—up—down. 

O’Day, face to the floor, could see 
through the legs of the watching priests, 
and to the far wall. The paper panels 
were all closed, all tight, save one, which 
had been propped up an inch or so by a 
broken slide; he focused his eyes on that 
spot, and held them there, feeling that if 
he moved them once they would roll into 
his head with the increasing pain— 

He wondered if he was approaching 
semi-consciousness—where did that eye, 
pene through the crack, come from? 

ight from many lamps made the white 
panels bright, showed the _interstice 
clearly—it was no Japanese eye, but that 
of a white man—he cast an agonized 
glance at it, and found that, in return, the 
eye winked diabolically—with his lips he 
formed the words “Help me!” and the eye 
winked again— 

Up—down—up—down. 

O’Day tried to think of anything, any- 
where, any one, save this unreality. To 
hold his mind to his room. To a book he 
had read. A tree in the temple courtyard. 
Old Tamaki. Marian. He wished his 
brain would cease functioning, and that 
he might forget the increasing agony 
across his back. Forget the agony—that 
eye was still there—going round and 
round and round—a white man’s eye, 
gray-blue—like Hendricks’—he imagined 
it; no white man would leave another in 
such a place, under such circumstances— 
round and round— 

Watchful Toyotama, biding his time, 
broke the spell with an uplifted hand, at 
which all of the men sighed. 

“Will you write?” Toyotama asked. 
“And promise to speak no word?” 

“T will speak—no word,” O’ Day gasped. 
“None would—believe. But—I will— 
not—write.” 

The burly priest shifted his position to 
O’Day’s side, blotting out the watching 
eye, and, at a signal from Toyotama, 
began again. The blows, light as summer 
rain, powerless as the first, fell across the 
angry flesh at right-angles, bringing a 
spot of pain where the two crossed that 
was (O’ Day thought) wellnigh intolerable. 
At the intersection a tiny drop of blood 
showed, but nowhere else was the skin 
broken. 

“Soon he will remember nothing save 
that he must escape from the torture,” 
Toyotama whispered hoarsely. ‘“Then he 
will write. And we will have Fuyo-ko. 
Is it not well done?” 

It was well done. 

Up—down—up—down; always gently, 
softly. As soft and muffled to the ear as 
the far distant bell of some little shrine to 
which, for the duration, the muscular 
priest slowed his blows to keep time. 
Soft, as Toyotama said, as the drop of 
plum petals to a shaded pool. 


Vi 


+ the altar chamber, the abbot looked 
contemplatively up at the empty niche 
which had formerly held the precious 
spear of heaven. 
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“That priest,” he said half aloud, think- 
ing of the spy, “needs no flute to announce 
his coming and going. His feet are heavier 
than Uzume’s dancing in the cave for the 
water gods. 

“Do these children of mine think I do 
not know that the templeyard is empty? 
And that I am watched? Am I grown so 
old as that? Well, oh great Mikedzuchi, 
god of fighting,” bowing to a four-handed 
image with bulging muscles, and, above it, 
the shintai of a sword, ‘‘it seems as if 
the sacred Thousand Words must remain 
unuttered, for”—heavily—“I believe I 
have other and more important employ- 
ment. It comes to my mind that these 
priests, being infants, so to speak, are 
either on their way to the house of 
O’Day-san to seize Fuyo-ko, or, if they 
went quickly, are returning with her. The 
second is the more likely. Mah! but I am 
glad I will not have her in the temple, or, 
at the next festival, every priest would be 
undergoing the test by combat for her 
smiles. I believe, oh god, that I will go 
and meet these priests, if you will permit 
me to have them recite the Thousand 
Words—which they think I am_ busy 
with, at about the forty-first—a hundred 
times each as penance for my having 
omitted almost all of them.” 

As he rose to his feet slowly, he added, 
“I do not begrudge whoever has the 
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stolen spear of heaven its worth, nor the 
great jewels with which it blazes, but I 
would like to have my complete authority 
back again—there, that is an old man 
speaking. The old desire, while the young 
act! I must make myself young again.” 
He stepped from the altar-room and out 
to the hot empty courtyard, across the 
burning flagstones gingerly. “I should 
be in my room in comfort,” he thought 
sadly. “I trust that O’Day-san is happy. 
I must say nothing to him about Hen- 
dricks-san’s visit tome. Ho/ but that one 
has a change of heart! ‘I heard the voice 
of an angel in O’ Day-san’s house’ he said 
to me. ‘No angel,’ I assured him, ‘but 
Fuyo-ko, which, to a man of sense is the 
same thing.’ He did not become angered 
at that, as I thought he would. “Then, 
since she is not at the temple, I may have 
her?’ he asked. ‘Would you break our 
law?’ I retorted. ‘She is the promised 
bride of O’ Day-san, and has already been 
in his house and served his tea!’ I thought 
he would ask for many questions to be 
answered, and protest, but he simply said, 
‘Write that for me upon paper’ which I 
did. And I was glad to, for it simplified 
matters. But if he should speak to 
O’Day-san of it—hmm! that he will never 
do. They like as do two fighting carp! 
Well, if Hendricks-san has fish to fry, I 


hope I was not made the pan—” 
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As he crossed the templeyard he mut- 
tered, ‘Why can not my priests be con- 
tent with the beauty of our temple and its 
garden? Look at the entrancing loveli- 
ness of that three-branched pine, fac- 
simile of the character for heaven! the 
curve of that pool’s shore; hai! the labor 
there was in making it, when I was a boy. 
I am too easy with these rascals, but what 
else can I do with the spear of heaven 
gone? The written rules I can enforce, 
but my own will?—And that flash of 
sapphire and emerald of the kingfisher’s 
wing—what jewel can equal it?” 

He reached a shrine near the gate, drew 
a red candle from the sleeve of his kimono, 
broke a short piece from it, pressed the 
end upon a nail, returning the larger piece 
for future use; bent, drew in his breath, 
rose, clapped three times to summon the 
god, turned to the left and repeated the 
devotion, clapping, squatting, until he 
had circled the shrine. Abstractedly he 
continued his musing as he walked slowly 
toward the great gate: 

“Do these babes of mine understand 
the long sweeping curve of these hedges? 
Never in the world. To them it is shrub 
and bush, branch and leaf. But I know 
better. I see the care that has made per- 
fection, even as our lives may be made. 
A symbol. The cropping and tending, 
until the bushes neither grow nor decay, 


Toyotama whirled a halfQMarn and faced the abbot, lifting the food-stand higher. The abbot attempted to bring the 
sword to a position of defense 
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The abbot carried him toward his own room in the temple 


but stay in the proper shape. It is very 
beautiful and. green and peaceful, a per- 
fect thing in an imperfect world. Why 
can not the gods make men as they do 
shrubs and flowers? A perfect thing, my 
hedge, and’”’—stooping to pick up several 
broken leaves—‘“‘my priests pluck off the 
leaves as they pass, and litter the walk 
with them. Ho/”’ a pace foward—“‘here 
are more—I intend speaking of this—I do 
indeed! The Great Book says that to 
destroy anything either animate or inani- 
mate—hmm! I must retain the evidence, 
or Toyotama will claim I saw what was not. 

“Into my sleeve with them—mah! but 
they are sharp! They scratch, and I am 
too old for discomfort unless needful. I— 
I shall place them—beneath the hedge, 
and mark the spot with—a white pebble 
or two.” 

Tamaki was exactly at the spot where 
the “blind beggar,” who plied his trade 
at the gate, had disappeared, and, in the 
disappearing, had torn bits of leaf from 
the shrubbery. Tamaki cast about, found 


a pebble to suit him, stooped, started to 
place the leaves beneath the hedge and 
mark their position, when suddenly he 
straightened up. 

“Gods of heaven and earth,” he 
grunted, “what have we here?” 

His old .puckered face twitched into a 
hundred wrinkles, his eyes twitched also, 
his pursed-up lips worked together to a 
line. 

“T must look further,” he whispered. 
“And I fear to. It—it will be O’Day-san. 
The priests are more eager—than I 
dreamed. I—I must look, but I fear—it 
will be my good friend—” 

With that he hunched down and peered 
beneath the hedge. He remained in that 
position a second, then scrambled under, 
and his puff of surprise seemed to 
shake the very roots. There came from 
his lips now, a sound of mumbling. When 
he emerged, his face was sandcolored as 
the path upon which he stood. He said 
nothing, and stood facing the hedge. His 
hands, like his eyes, twitched. yet it was 
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clear in some strange way that inside his 
head was no indecision, and that he but 
waited for his shocked old frame to move 
him as the brain had already directed. 

He shuffled away presently, very slowly, 
upon feet which tried to hurry for him, 
moving with visibly painful effort toward 
the temple. He did not stop at the shrine, 
as is proscribed, but passed as if the god 
had no home there; indeed, as if the deity 
did not exist at all. At the first branching 
of the curved path he stopped a moment, 
but not in hesitation; his face wrinkled 
into lines of fierce anger like the temple- 
god’s own, and his whole frame seemed to 
take something of the force of the furious 
image. In that wise he began to stride, 
not toward his peaceful room, but to the 
sleeping quarter of the priests. 


Vil 


cypay mouthed nothings; he was 
almost wild from the softly-falling 
bamboo blows, and yet, at intervals, was 
able to gasp that he would write nothing 
and, finally, to curse them when asked. 
It took but a word or two, that last; it 
was easier than talking. Once he wished, 
in a lucid interval between blows, that he 
had gone down fighting, instead of suf- 
fering this lurid pain. But how could he 
have known the priests would go so far? 

Up—down—up—down 

The bamboo-wielder, the burly priest, 
panted under the continuous exertion, and 
Toyotama beckoned another to take his 
place. The torture continued; better, it 
was more exact, for the new man brought 
the stick down with absolute precision 
along the ridge; still the skin was unbroken, 
save for the tiny trickle at the intersection 
on the ridges, but it reddened steadily, 


angrily; it puffed outward as if containing 


fire prevented from flaming only by the 
continued pressure of the blows. 

As the minutes passed O’Day felt he 
could stand no more. 

Why should he? Why was he called 
upon to stand this pain? Because of a 
Japanese girl who meant nothing to him? 
His promise to Tamaki, when the abbot, 
O’Day believed, had used him solely as a 
means of keeping Fuyo-ko from the 
temple? Marian? He had never seen her 
before—he wondered if he would ever see 
her again, or if she would feel sorrow for 
what he was undergoing. It came to him 
grimly that Hendricks would have signed 
at the first threat—and that he would not, 
for a million threats, or a million blows— 

He could stand no more—and yet he 
stood more. His muscles contracted to 
snapping point, his eyes rolled and showed 
the whites, he frothed at the mouth. Sud- 
denly the chalkwhite face suffused— 

“Now! He will not know,” Toyotama 
rasped. ‘‘Now is the time! Paper! So! 
Release a hand—hold the pen between 
his fingers—good!”’ 

To O’Day, persuasively: 

“Tt isover. There will benomore. No 
more blows. Or pain. You will rest. 
We will make you comfortable. Come— 
write as I tell you—write what I say— 
then you may have peace—it is between 
us of the temple and you—none other 
knows—come—write—” he stopped, to 
let it sink in, and went on, “Write ‘Fuyo- 
ko has never—’ ” 

O’Day, semi-conscious, seemed to feel 
that gray-blue eye on him again, then it 
winked out like a disappearing star. 
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“Write ‘Fuyo-ko—’ ” : 

The white man weakly raised the 
released hand, and struck blindly at the 
gaunt face so close to his own. He had no 
words, was unconscious of the intended 
blow, which did not reach Toyotama’s 
face. O’Day’s head was partially raised, 
and, at the same moment as the motio. 
of his hand, froth from his lips disengaged 
and touched Toyotama’s face—greatest 
of insults. ; 

“Yoh!” Toyotama screamed, his face 
twisted with rage, and lifted a food-stand, 
of carved wood-and-lacquer, to dash it 
into O’Day’s face. The weapon rose high, 
and, as if suddenly metamorphosed to a 
bronze sword in the hand of the temple- 
god, Mikedzuchi, it remained there. 

A shuddering sound came from the 
priests; it began low and hollow, ran up to 
a hiss; then the silence was such that a 
groan, weak, half unuttered, from the 
prostrate O’Day broke into the room like 
the surging of some unsuspected wave. 


THE abbot Tamaki’s voice came cold, a 
wind from wintered Fuii; a thin chill 
stream, before which even Toyotama 
wilted and shriveled. 

“Oh soulless dog!” it said. “There will 
be no mercy for a coward, and less for him 
who is merciless. A blind beggar has 
joined his gods, sent by the doubly blind. 
The gods, they watch, Toyotama! The 
knife was quick, but the gods are quicker 
than your hand! They held the blind 
beggar to life after you left him for dead. 
Or brought him back, for all we know! 
For life, long enough to write upon the 
sand beneath the hedge! Your name, 
Toyotama! And where to find you! He 
must have heard you, oh more than blind 
—desecrator of god and temple—” 
Tamaki waved the great sword which had 
hung over the combat-god’s image—“‘I 
have it in my mind to—end it here! But 
the gods have said no. They have 
said—” 

“Where is the spear of heaven?’ Toyo- 
tama snarled. “Can even you take life 
without it?” 

“Did you possess it when you killed the 
beggar, [oyotama?”’ sleekly. 

“‘No—or I should have ordered you to 
get Fuyo-ko! And ordered you—” 

“The spear of heaven—who knows but 
that a seven-winged crane has taken it to 
a god? As to orders, what I shall do, 
Toyotama, is written in the Book of 
Rules. Listen: you are the eldest of all 
the priests, and my remaining years are 
few. In days, or months, you would have 
become abbot. Am I a fool? Have you 
not taken up this matter of Fuyo-ko 
simp!y to gain favor with your brother- 
priests? What do you care for a smile? a 
lithe figure? a curved cheek? Am [a fool? 
But you could not wait for me to go. Not 
you. You are hungry to give orders! At 
first, I had it in my mind to use the sword 
—it Is, you say, against the Rule, since I 
can not use it without the presence of the 
spear of heaven.” He licked his lips, and 
lowered the sword until the point was on 
the floor. “Good. I say this—your life is 
wasted. The hopes of years are vanishing 
for you—they are gone. For setting your- 
self against me, I can do nothing. But 
for the killing 1 can—Go forth”—his old 
voice rose and cracked—“go forth and 
kennel with the swine!” 
loyotama felt panic creeping steadily 





up his legs, to loosen the joints of his 
knees. 

Yet for all the surprise the advent of 
Tamaki had given him, for all his fear at 
the old abbot’s words, his brain worked 
quickly. It told him in a flash that all of 
the priests were together with him, even 
if he were singled out as ringleader, and 
that they must stand by him now. It 
cold him that the easiest thing for Tamaki 
to do was to send him out, unfrocked—to 
becume a mendicant, like the beggar who 
had squatted by the gate. The abbot 
mught have sent him to the great temple 
a®Isé, but then questions would be asked, 
and ‘Tamaki be forced to explain the in- 
subordination of the priests—no, Tamaki 
wanted him gone, and had the power to 
send himm—and go he would not! 

He thought no longer. 

Toyotama whirled a half-turn, and 
faced the abbot, his foot touching O’ Day’s 
upturned, outstretched hand as he did so; 
lifted the food-stand a scant inch higher, 
and poised it. 

The abbot attempted to bring the 
sword to bear, regretting that even in the 
split-second of warning he had not 
brought the weapon to a position of 
defense. He had tiie blade barely in the 
air. six inches from the ground— 

Toyotama’s muscles tensed, as the food- 
stand began to swing downward, to add 
strength to the blow. Once must do it; 
the priests stood bewitched, but they 
might not stand for more. 

O’Day reached out the hand which 
Toyotama had brushed. It closed about 
the ankle of the priest; held; pulled and 
tore at it with furious, demoniac power 
‘Toyotama, engrossed and poised for the 
blow, lost balance, attempted wildly to 
keep his feet, fell forward heavily, and lay 
there, with Tamaki waving the sword 
about him in huge circles. 

“T have been attacked,” Tamaki 
shrilled. “I can kill! I can! But—do 
not move a muscle, you wayward child, or 
—tie him, you priests—he is not fit to be 
sent away, and to plague the rest of my 
days—I want him where I can watch 
him—” 

There was a second of gasping silence, 
and then the priests, each with an eye 
upon Tamaki’s sword, set about binding 
Toyotama. The instant the task was 
completed Tamaki pelted them from the 
room with orders to say more prayers in 
less time than they had ever taken for 
them before. He dropped his sword, as if 
it were distasteful to him, muttering 
something about the “authority wielded 
through fear,” and, with no look at the 
bound priest, shuffled to O’Day’s side. 

“T—will not—write,” O’Day whim- 
pered. 

“You need not,” Tamaki whispered to 
him and, with sudden energy, picked up 
the white man and carried him from the 
room. 

The sunlight in O’Day’s eyes aroused 
him for an instant, as the abbot carried 
him across the courtyard and toward his 
own room in the temple. 

“T—will not—write,” the white man 
muttered between his scorched lips. “But 
—I should have—fought—’” 

Tamaki laughed unsteadily. 

“You did. You did indeed,” he said, 
and, stumbling once or twice on the hot, 
uneven flagstones, carried his burden 
into the shadowed temple. 
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Gurr as had been Fuyo-ko’s flight 

through the templeyard, from the pot- 
cleaner’s hovel to the house of O’Day, it 
had been slow by comparison with that 
of a white man, Hendricks, from the out- 
side of the sleeping-quarter of the temple. 
He had watched the proceedings from 
near the start, having come to the temple 
to speak with Toyotama, and, ‘since he 
knew from the abbot that Fuyo-ko was 
not for him and since he no longer cared 
especially, to strike some happy bargain. 
He had seen, before the first word was 
spoken, the advent of the abbot into the 
torture-chamber, and had thought that 
before him the priests might break and 
run, and he be discovered. He rushed 
through the rear templeyard, and not 
until he reached the outside street did his 
pace slow. 

He chuckled to himself as he walked, 
grinned once or twice, and slapped his 
thigh resoundingly. 

It was with high good-humor that he 
reached his house, bathed slowly and con- 
tentedly, dressed in fresh white clothes, 
and lingered over the selection of a neck- 
tie. He then bawled for the houseboy to 
see that his kurwma was ready and wait- 
ing. As he walked from the house and 
through the little garden, he hummed a 
toneless Japanese song: 

“If you hunger, 
Shake the plum-tree 
And eat.” 

He was hungry, well enough, and desired 
eating. Fuyo-ko had whetted his appe- 
tite. As for shakirg the tree, he believed 
that the task would not be necessary. He 
remembered occasions when he had 
proved not unattractive. Of course, 
japanese girls didn’t count. But hadn’t 
all of them been willing—nay, anxious— 
ripe piums falling into his mouth? And 
now, here at his hand, were more dollars 
than he had hoped for yen! And she was 
pretty, too. He liked ’em more buxom, 
but still did not chink he should complain. 
There’d be a littie tea-house evening, and 
a walk a half-mile into the hill-country, 
where the cascade was, and then—the 
missionary could marry ’em, and he could 
stop worrying about those cursed accounts. 

Of course, he had tried to become 
friendly with Marian in the States, but 
then there were a lot of other men about. 
Here, he felt secure. Didn’t she look to 
him for assistance? Well, let her found 
her faith upon his rock. O’Day nicht 
have proved troublesome—but O’Day’s 
business was settled. The white girl 
wouldn’t look at him the way she did 
when she and Miss Mayne left his house— 
not again! 

It was pleasant to sit on the mission 
porch and drink tea again, and eat 
canned food served by a white woman— 
almost, Hendricks decided, like being 
married. 

He said to Marian: “I have dreamed of 
such a thing long. You’ve no notion how 
lonely it is—” 

Marian said, “It is very lovely here. I 
think I’d like to stay a bit—a month, 
perhaps—” 

Hendricks shrugged his shoulders. 

“A month, yes. But years, as I have? 
But I’ll be going home soon. I’ve some- 
thing put by—” 

“How long have you been here, Mr. 
Hendricks?” 





















































36 The Jewel-Spear of Heaven: 


“Three years. Going on four.” 

“How long has Mr. O’Day been here?” 

“About the same.” 

Marian reached for the sugar. 

“T’ve not learned to drink my tea 
Japanese style,” she laughed. ‘And 
when will Mr. O’Day go home? Is there 
any set rule—so many years here, so 
many in the States?” 

“Many men stay in Japan always. You 
see—’ 

“Ves Pd 

“Well—if they have families—” 

“They'd be the more anxious to return 
home.” 

“Yes—but I meant—Japanese fami- 
lies—” 

Marian was silent, then said, slowly, 
“Has Mr. O’Day a—Japanese family?” 

Hendricks sat upright. 

“Miss Winslow, I refuse to 


“You said—you knew something else— 
about Fuyo-ko,” she said. “Let us talk 
of that now. Please!” 

“Fuyo-ko? I will be blunt, dear. The 
priests wanted her in the temple. You 
knew that. But O’Day had her, in his 
house.’ He was asked, by them, to sign a 
paper stating that she—they—that he 
had no affection for her, in which case the 
priests could take her into the temple. 
And he refused! He had to!”’ Softly, “I 
can not understand—O’Day is a pretty 
fair fellow, in other ways, but—” 

Marian could not believe. O’Day’s 
eyes had been frank, honest, untouched 
by the East. She had found herself liking 
him; and yet, he had lied to her. He had 
his tongue in his cheek, and had made a 
game of it! 


Sidney Herschel Small 
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town; shrill cries from a vender of broiled 
red-beans— 

She, and Hendricks, could see the near 
mountains from the porch. At this sun- 
set-approaching hour hot clouds swathed 
the heights and gave to the slopes a 
heavy purplish cast. 

Hendricks, seeing her so quiet, drew his 
chair beside her, but, wisely, did not 
speak. 

His mute devotion touched her. Had 
she come so far, she thought, to find love? 
She felt aggrieved that O’Day’s smiling 
eyes should have so tricked her— 

Involuntarily, when the houseboy re- 
turned, Marian came to her feet. 

‘What did you discover?” she asked. 

The houseboy looked blankly. 

“Discover? What is?” 

Marian madeit simpler. ‘Was 
Fuyo-ko in the house of O’ Day?” 





permit any one—even a white 


“Fuyo-ko was not!” 





man—to make a fool of you. 
Don’t you know—haven’t you 
guessed—that O’Day is behind 
all of this trouble about Fuyo- 
ko?” 

“But he promised me—that 
she wouldn’t go to the temple!”’ 

“Of course he promised! Ta- 
maki—the abbot—had already 
arranged to send Fuyo-ko to 
him! To sell her to O’Day. 
The abbot had to, because 
Fuyo-ko had been living—there, 
what am I saying? Marian, it 
has caused me pain, to see any 
one deceiving you. And you 
must guess why—” 

“But he said he’d find a way 
to bring her to the mission!” 

“Has he? Didn’t you say that 
he would be here with Fuyo-ko 
for tifin? Are they here?” 

“Something has detained—”’ 

“Oh, Marian, you won’t see 
the truth! Look—read this 
letter from Tamaki to me. It 
tells plainly that O’ Day is going 
to marry Fuyo-ko, since she 
has already gone to his house. 








The Gossip 


By Grace E. Hall 


Each tree and bush along the way 
When I go out a-walking 

Begins to bow and nod and sway 
And softly start a-talking; 

And I have learned astounding things 
That little winds, uprising, 

Have told of woods and songs and wings 
In murmurs most surprising; 

The creeks all beckon as I pass, 
And gurgle with gay laughter— 

The crickets, in the high dead grass, 
Call to me, moments after..... 


I never can go out a-walking 
That Nature does not start a-talking. 


“What did O’Day-san say?” 

“O’ Day-san was not!” 

“Who did you see?” in- 
sistingly. 

“The houseboy. Disagreeable 
—boy—was. Said ‘Go home. 
No like. No here. Get’!” 

“Get? Get what?” 

The mission-boy — grinned. 
“Get—me. How you say? Re- 
move. Go ’way.” 

The houseboy at O’Day’s 
house, under the urging of 
Fuyo-ko, who had little desire to 
discuss anything with any one 
from the mission, had _ been 
more explicit. What he had 
said was that they needed no 
sons of monkeys about the hon- 
orable house of O’Day-san, and 
that if the mission-boy did not 
leave immediately that he, the 
houseboy, and the cook, and 
the cook’s wife, would proceed 
to make macaroni of the soles 
of his feet. 

“Do you—did any one at the 
house—say where Fuyo-ko— 
where they had gone?” 











The houseboy shrugged his 





Don’t take my word—ask Miss 
Mayne to translate it. And, 
Marian, I know more than that! 
I only tell you—because—are you blind, 
Marian?” (How well that had worked 
with the school-teacher!) “Don’t you 
know I can not bear to see your sympathy 
imposed upon? Why, dear Marian—” 

er head full of O’Day, of his clear 
eyes, his smile, she listened. When Hen- 
dricks was finished, and would have risen 
from his chair, she waved him down. 

“Thank you, Mr. Hendricks,” she said. 
“I—let us talk about something else. 
Somehow, the idea of this little, helpless 
Fuyo-ko has become a nightmare. I feel 
responsible. Miss Mayne is really ill. 
And I want to do what I can. Now— 
what were you saying? I didn’t mean to 
be rude.” 

Hendricks misinterpreted that, and the 
wry smile that came with it. He jumped 
from his chair, and swarmed about the 
table. At Marian’s side, he took her hand. 

‘Dear girl,”’ he whispered, “I love you. 
That was what I was saying. That is 
what I have dreamed of, in the lonely days 
here. Thati s why I looked with distaste 
upon the Japanese girls—I have been 
waiting, all these years, for you—” 
Marian felt strangely unmoved. 





‘Where is Fuyo-ko now?” she asked. 
Hendricks laughed shortly. 

“Tn O’Day’s house?” the girl insisted. 
Hendricks shrugged his shoulder. 

“TI don’t like to be a tale-bearer,” he 


said. 

Marian clapped her hands. “Send a 
boy to the house of O’Day-san,” she told 
the English-speaking servant. “Ask if 


Fuyo-ko is there.” She fumbled for a 
coin. ‘Divide this with the boy, and tell 
him to hurry.” 

While the houseboy was gone, Hen- 
dricks brought the whole battery of his 
experience to bear. He spoke unceas- 
ingly, in a low tone, of the trials and lone- 
liness of the East, and Marian felt a new 
sympathy for him. He seemed so willing 
to help her, so earnest, and, at times, so 
sad, that a sudden maternal feeling surged 
over her. 

It was not hot on the porch. From 
the village-street came strange, Oriental 
sounds; the tintinabulation of a little bell, 
the cadence of clacking geta, sudden 
shouts, a giggle; a riot of sound as the 
great bell of the temple sent reverber- 
ations humming through the mountain 


shoulders. ‘‘No un’stand,” he 
volunteered. 

“Tl ask him,” Hendricks said rapidly, 
and shot Japanese at the boy swiftly. The 
lad’s face ran the gamut from surprise to 
incredulous satisfaction; he held up both 
hands twice, nodded fiercely, and then 
said to Marian: 


“I go speak friend, please. I come 
back.. I tell you then. Yes?” 

‘nut— 

Hendricks interrupted her. ‘Let him 


go. These boys always know somebody 
who can tell them what they want to find 
out. It is so in this case. He will bring 
back the information you desire.” To the 
boy, in English, “Go. Return in ten 
minutes.’ 

The boy bobbed his head and shuffled 
into the house. 

‘Where is he going?’ Marian asked. 

Hendricks looked at her quizzically. 
“Tsn’t it enough that we’ll find out what 
we want?” 

Marian nodded. 

“Tt is good of you to help,” 
gratefully. “I appreciate it.” 

“Oh, Marian—” 

She smiled. 

(Continued on page 77) 
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How I Saved Our Crop 


When Labor Rebelled, Home Cooked Meals Held the 
Harvest Hands on the Ranch 


E have an almond 

orchard in California. 

It is a new possession, 

and we became very 
much interested in it. When the time 
came for the harvesting of the crop, my 
husband said that he would go up to the 
ranch and attend to it. I wanted to go 
with him, but he told me the valley was 
too hot and the ranch house was not a fit 
place for me to live in, so I remained in 
the city while he motored back and forth 
for the week ends. 

The first two weeks of his home-coming 
I noticed that he was very cheerful about 
the progress of the harvest. When he 
returned home the third week he seemed 
very quiet, and I knew that something 
was wrong. I asked him to tell me his 
troubles and he replied that he had 
trouble in holding the men because he had 
difficulty in feeding them. He had spent 
days and days trying to find a cook, but 
all were engaged for the season. Men 
would come out to work in the orchard, 
but they got tired of doing their own 
cooking, especially if there were no women 
along to prepare their meals or help. 

There was no begging to go to the ranch 
now. I just packed several suit cases, 
plenty of cooking utensils, got into the 
car, and away we went. Of course my 
husband was startled. After several miles 
of silence, he inquired about my intentions. 

“IT am going to be your cook, your 
kitchen canary,” I laughed. 

“Great Scott!”’ was his only reply. But 
from the tone of his voice I knew that he 
either pitied me or the men. I determined 
to show him something. 

The afternoon of our arrival several 
pickers were about to depart. I asked 
them why they were leaving. One of 
them answered: “This valley has about 
the worst lot of cooks in the world. 
We want to go where the grub is decent. 

Looking the kicker straight in the eyes 
I said: “Put off your going until you have 
given me a cchance. If I can not feed you 
like a white man, then leave and no ques- 
tions will be asked.” 

He looked at me and smiled incredu- 
lously, but nevertheless he threw his 
blankets on the ground. Then I asked 
all the men who had gathered about me to 
tell me what they knew about the food 
game, what they liked and disliked 
about their meals. Some of the men were 
shy, so getting paper and pencil, I told 
them to write down their complaints. 
When I gathered up the papers, this is 
what I discovered: All complained of 
poor coffee; eight told of half-cooked food; 
seven mentioned poor biscuits; six wished 
for more fresh vegetables, and all of them 
seemed to “be off of fish for life.” 

_One of the men assured us if we could 
give them “good clean grub and plenty of 
it” that the men would stay. Becoming 
confidential, he told us some startling 





By Mary O’Brien Williams 


tales of big losses caused by bad cooks. 
He related the sad story of a man who had 
three thousand acres in rice. ‘The rice 
grower could not 'get a cook, and his wife 
was too frail to cook for the large crew he 
had. The workers got tired of trying to 
do their own cooking and without a min- 
ute’s notice they all quit, leaving the 
farmer with over two thousand acres of 
rice unharvested. The grower went 


broke because he could not beg, borrow 
or steal a cook. 

Again he told us of a man who had a 
This farmer in 
The men 


large peach orchard. 
three weeks had eleven cooks. 


The volunteer “kitchen canary" who turned 
an impending loss into a profit 


by her culinary art 


got weary of this constant changing, so 
thirty of them rolled up their blankets in 
one evening and went to town. ‘The 
unfortunate farmer started again on his 
quest for a cook. After six days he found 
a culinary artist, but ii was too late, for 
several warm days had overripened his 
fruit and it was unfit for the market. 

At first I was slow to believe all that 
this old sage of the road had to say about 
the cook’s part in breaking up the country 
home and sending the farmer to the city. 
After several talks with employment agents 
I am convinced that the cook question is 
an important adverse factor in country life. 

I was determined that our farm hands 
should have no excuse to leave on account 





of poor coffee, half-cooked food 
or the lack of green vegetables. 
And they never did. 

I rose every morning at five. 
After getting a good breakfast for the 
men and doing the dishes, I motored into 
town to shop for the day. 

At noon we had the main meal. The 
men said they would rather have it then 
if I did not mind, and as it made it easier 
for me I was glad to comply with their 
wish. The evening meal was not what 
one would call “light,” for I realized that 
men who do heavy physical labor need an 
abundance of nourishing food. 

The quality of my meals seemed to 
please them. When men pass up their 
cups three and four times at each meal 
for coffee, that is an eloquent testimonial. 
I made every effort to have the meats 
well cooked and seasoned. Right here I 
want to sing the praises of that little lowly 
but powerful vegetable, garlic; it surely 
did its part in seasoning the meats, salads 
and soups. One day I fixed up a lot of 
hamburger. After it was consumed 
heard one of the men say: “Well, that’s 
the first time I’ve ever known hamburger 
to taste like turkey stuffing.” From that 
time on | always gave the man an extra 
portion of everything. 

As for vegetables, I tried out every 
kind that I could get so that we had a 
splendid variety. We had every known 
salad that one finds in cook books, and 
many new ones of my own devising. 
When we had cold slaw, walnuts and a few 
hard boiled eggs were added to the cab- 
bage. Prunes were not just the plain 
prunes of boarding-house fame; after I 
had mixed a can of pineapple and spices 
with them, I found the men ate them by 
the gallon. I had been warned by a kind- 
hearted country woman that prunes were 
too common for hired men these days. I 
am afraid that I have exploded her ideas. 

Several farmers’ wives of long experi- 
ence, but short vision, thought I fed the 
men too well. I noticed that these 
women were having trouble in keeping 
help. When I did the cooking all our 
men stayed until it was time to fold up 
the almond sheets and put the knocking 
poles away for the winter. 

It was the first week in October when 
the crews stopped work. They did not 
seem very anxious to go, and as they were 
waiting for my husband to write out 
their checks, several of them came up to 
thank me for the “big eats.” 

“Say, when do you steam up next 
year?”’ asked a little short man. 

“Steam up?” I did not understand. 

“When do you want us fellows to come 
back for next year’s knocking time? 
We’re coming back for the eats, you bet.” 

Another man strolled up and inanire4- 
“Who is to do your cooking ne 
mer?” 

(Continued on page 62) 
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INTERESTING WESTERNERS 











A Woman “Dude Wrangler” 
A Pair of Life-Savers 


A Feminine Van Manager 


A. Scientific Criminologist 








A “Delight Maker”’ 


UVJE wrangling in the West has 
developed into an acknowledged 
profession, a business in which the 
supply of scenery and atmosphere 
is limited only by the demand of eager east- 
erners for novel sights and sensations. Miss 
Erna. Fergusson, who conducts motor, 


horseback and airplane trips anywhere 
from Albuquerque, New Mexico, is a suc- 
cessful woman pioneer inthe business. For 
three years she has managed the Koshare 
Tours, personally conducting hundreds of 
tourists off the beaten path into the pic- 
turesque corners of the Southwest where 
they may “shake hands with a thousand 


Miss Fergusson, who comes of real 
pioneer stock, is perfectly at home in the 
remotest Mexican village or with the 
most diffident Indian tribe. Her knowl- 
edge of Spanish, the diplomatic language 
of the Southwest, and her cordial sym- 
pathy with the natives insure her a 
welcome in any community. She knows 


years.” 

















“Shi-kya-wa-nim,” Hopi for “Beautiful Swift Fox,’ is Miss Erna 
Fergusson's other name, acquired because she won ina foot-race over a 


group of Indian girls at the annual Snake Dance in Arizona. She manages 


motor, horseback and airplane trips anywhere out of Albuquerque, 


New Mexico, for tourist explorers of the Southwest 





that a can of tobacco presented as a gift 

between friends will win a bit of genuine 
Indian hospitality for her guests, and perhaps some extra 
entertainment in the way of ceremonial songs and dances. 
The Koshare party is not infrequently permitted to witness 
religious ceremonies from which less respectful whites 
are barred. 

“Shi-kya-wa-nim”’ is Miss Fergusson’s title in Hotevilla, 
Arizona. She earned the name, which is Hopi for ‘‘Beau- 
tiful Swift Fox,” by virtue of winning in a foot race over 
a group of Indian girls following the annual Snake Dance 
several years ago. She was adopted into the Fox clan 
at that time and on each return to the village is greeted 
by her Indian name and presented with gifts by her 
adopted father. 

The Koshare Tours grew out of an impromptu penitente 
hunt several years ago. Miss Fergusson and a woman 
companion longed to go exploring into the mountain 
villages in search of the crucificial observances of the 
ancient religious brotherhood. Feeling unable to finance 
the trip themselves, they conceived the idea of asking a 
few others to go and share the expenses. By assuming 
all of the responsibility for the arrangements it was 
found that expeditions could be put on a paying basis, 
and on such a plan the business has been continued. 

“T have been accused of making a living out of what I 
most like to do, with the implication that it is therefore 
no work,” Miss Fergusson has said. “But that’s not 
half of it. When we arrive at your door in a big car with 
a spade on behind for possible mud, a lunch kit for the 
inevitable famine, huge thermoses for probable thirst, a 
strong man for emergencies and an expectant group of 
tourists in the back seat, don’t get the idea that it just 
happened.” 

Miss Fergusson takes her parties on one-day trips to the 
nearest Indian pueblos if they are in a rush to get across 
the continent, or on expeditions of a month’s duration 
if they have the desire to become really acquainted 
with the great unknown by-ways of American travel. 
People from all over the country have the habit of coming 
back season after season, leaving it entirely to Miss 
Fergusson to plan their vacation for them. She relieves 
her travelers of all responsibility for themselves; provides 
them every night with the best bed available, at a hotel 
if there is one within striking distance, on an air mattress 
under the sky or perhaps in an Indian home or a remote 
rancho; feeds them iced cantaloupe and crisp salads in 
the middle of the blistering desert in summer, and hot tea 
and sandwiches in late winter afternoons when dinner is 
several chilly hours further up the highway. And she 
tells them more than they can possibly remember about 
the history, folk lore and customs of the people and places 
they visit. 

She derives much of her own enjoyment on the trips 
from her guests, having always had a keen interest in 
people themselves. She has done national orgarrzation 
work for her college sorority, Red Cross welfare work 
among the native soldiers of New Mexico during the war, 
and is a clever politician. She has also done considerable 
newspaper feature work along with her tours, encouraged 
by her novelist brother, Harvey Fergusson, and now has the 
society desk on the New Mexico Tribune between trips. 
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The name Koshare, pronounced Ko- 
shah-ree, is an Indian adaptation from 
the inimitable story of Bandelier, “The 
Delight Makers,” in which the Koshare 
area fraternity whose duty it is “‘to lighten 
the hearts of the people and to prepare 
them for the long and arduous journey 
on which they are to proceed.” The real 
Indian Koshare, conspicuous in all dance 
ceremonials, isa clown. Perhaps we are 
carrying the figure of speech further than 
the originator of the business intended, 
but we are of the firm opinion that it 1s 
this talent for entertainment in Miss 
Fergusson which makes her so eminently 
successful as a tourist guide. A person 
of unusual wit, she has the faculty of see- 
ing the amusing side of every situation 
and of making it appear so to her guests 
—a true “delight maker.” 

Louise LowBer CassIpy. 
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Don and Dolan— 
Lovers of Danger 


FIVE thousand people, on a sunny 

December afternoon two years ago, 
saw an act of heroism at a Pacific ocean 
beach that they are not likely to forget, 
but the principal character in the drama 
considered it only part of his day’s work. 
Such is the modesty of Mounted Police- 
man Arthur J. Dolan, of the San Fran- 
cisco force. 

It was ideal weather for the holiday 
throngs who sought sea air and view as a 
change from the city’s daily routine, and 
the crowds also were fascinated by the 
huge combers that the Pacific was sending 
shoreward. Out on the pipe-line of the 
Lurline Bath’s pier several adventurous 
figures could be seen. Warnings were 
shouted to them but no attention was 
paid to the well-meant remonstrances that 
habitual beach-loungers, aware of the 
danger, sought to give. A wave larger 
than any before swept over the little 
group on the pier, and when the ebb came 
two figures were seen struggling in the 
swirling waters. Horrified, helpless to 
give aid, the crowds stood for a moment 
silently witnessing an apparently hopeless 
battle for life, then shrieks for aid for the 
drowning pair went up and, as if in 
answer, the sudden clatter of hoofs 
sounded on the highway; a khaki-clad 
figure, tense and weather-beaten of face, 
urged his faithful horse to the scene. 
Down across the sands, out into the white- 
capped surf rode horse and master, while 
on shore the cheers of thousands rent the 
air. 

By no means easy was the ensuing con- 
test, however, for Father Neptune hates 
to give up a victim. Out beyond wading 
distance, the horse began to swim; a quick 
reach of sinewy arms from the saddle and 
the form of a woman was slowly brought 
to shore where willing hands waited to 
render aid. Once more horse and rider 
braved the huge waves; again and again 
they were tossed back while those ashore 
watched the absorbing struggle. Weak- 
ened and terribly punished by the pound- 
ing breakers, Dolan and his faithful 
animal returned repeatedly to the water 
for the other imperiled victim and their 
efforts were successful. 

It would take considerable space to 
render an account of the numerous rescues 
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Don didn't say “‘neigh”* when requested for his photograph, but his master, Mounted 
Policeman Arthur J. Dolan of the San Francisco force, had to be persuaded. 
Both are star life-savers. They have rescued many. persons who, by 


accident or intent, would otherwise be at the bottom of old ocean 


that Dolan has made, and it is only by 
reference to the scrap-book treasured by 
Mrs. Dolan that an idea can be gained of 
how many times her husband has defied 
the Pacific when people have unwittingly 
ventured beyond safety. 

Officially, Dolan is a cop, but police 
duties are second in importance to his 
record as a life-saver. For more than a 
dozen years he has patrolled the beach, 
rain or shine, winter and summer. His 
lean keen-eyed face is tanned and seamed 
from exposure to the elements, yet he 
loves his work as few men do. He will 
tell you how on foggy, misty days he is 
more vigilant than usual, for it is the 
melancholy aspect of the weather, com- 
bined with the soothing, treacherous mur- 
mur of the surf, that lures despondent 
persons to self-destruction. 

There was the young violinist who, 
slightly deranged, was daily brought to 
Land’s End by his mother in hopes that 
the sea air would be of benefit. Slowly 
the affected mind of the boy influenced 
that of the devoted woman, and a motor- 


man of a street-car, rounding one of the 
high cliffs saw mother and son, hand in 
hand, with a farewell kiss leap from the 
height. To Dolan, who luckily chanced 
to be near the Cliff House, a call for help 
was relayed. Down the rocky, slippery 
incline, where a misstep meant disaster 
for rider and horse, they reached the 
bottom in time to lasso the boy whose 
body was visible. A breaker had thrown 
the mother in between two rocks and 
after nearly an hour’s struggle Dolan 
landed both safely on the roadway above. 
To this day he receives letters from the 
grateful pair. 

Out on the sands one afternoon came a 
mother and her little daughter, but while 
the child was playful and gay-spirited, the 
weary eyes of the woman testified to 
recent grief. Her husband had been shot 
and killed in his Oakland store a short 
time before, and after his affairs were 
settled his creditors had taken their home. 
Bidding the child to lie down and sleep the 
mother took a chloroform-saturated cloth 
and placed it over the little girl’s face, 
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Miss Jennie Harris is a success in the moving and storage 
business, a field that so far has been overlooked by women, 


so she has no feminine competitors. But she declares it is 

really a woman's job and wonders why she is the only one 
to discover its paying possibilities 

while she drank from the contents of a minutes. 

bottle of acid. 
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dramatic and the chance passing of her brother resulted in the 
woman finding help in a crisis when she needed it most. 

Dolan can not swim, but that did not prevent him from 
sliding down into the water at the end of the pier and rescuing a 
woman who had leaped in. As he clung to his slippery hold and 
the body was suddenly thrown within his reach, only the first 
part of his task was over. It was necessary to climb up on the 
pier with the burden on his shoulders. Wave after wave tried 
to pry his aching fingers loose; once it seemed as though both 
would be drowned, but the grim determination of Dolan won out 
and he landed the woman on the pier. A quick rush to the emer- 
gency hospital and one more life saved was added to his credit. 

An expert with the lasso, Dolan relies upon that method of 
pulling out people who have ventured too far or have deliberately 
sought release from earthly troubles. To Don, his noble horse, 
he gives all the credit, for never yet has the intelligent steed 
failed him. In fact, Don seems to realize that his services are 
necessary, and the confidence between man and horse is a matter 
of universal comment among the police. It takes courage to 
ride a horse at full gallop into the surf, especially when the rider 
can not swim, and a man has to have unlimited confidence in 
his mount when not only the life they are trying to save is at 
stake but the rider’s as well. 

In the scrap-book compiled by Mrs. Dolan are many interesting 
items: letters from prominent people congratulating Dolan on 
his rescues, newspaper clippings revealing deeds that Dolan 
seldom mentions; photographs and a mixture of notes, all testi- 
fying to a busy and hazardous life. 

One finds an article relating how Mounted Officer Dolan gave 
battle to two desperate bank safe-blowers who hid in a cemetery 
out his way. He carries a scar under one eye where a bullet left 
its mark. Another clipping states that Jack Johnson, black 
heavy-weight champion, had been arrested by Dolan for 
speeding. Johnson threatened war when the officer went after 
him but somehow he decided to desist. 

A glittering gold medal was presented to Dolan by President 
Obregon of Mexico, as testimony of the regard in which the 
Republic holds him for saving two of her citizens from a watery 
grave. But Dolan’s dearest treasures are the letters he receives 
from those he rescued and who write to him regularly in grateful 
remembrance. K. F. RicHarps. 
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Jennie, the Expressman 


INE years ago Miss Jennie Harris worked in the office of a 

moving and storage company. She heard all the complaints 
that came in regarding damaged and broken household articles; 
she knew what people didn’t like about the way their furnishings 
were juggled. Immediately plans came into her head—ideas for 
bettering the service. But the company would have none of 
them. 

“Well,” she said, after her suggestions had been turned down 
so many times that she was ashamed to mention any more, “if 
you don’t move people right—I will! There’s a call for a moving 
concern that can transfer goods and leave them safe and sound 
at the other end—and besides, it’s a woman’s job anyway.” 

So with ideas backed by knowledge of the business but with 
no capital whatever, Miss Harris, not yet old enough to vote, 
hung out a sign, “Express & Moving,” above the front window 
of her lower flat in Oakland. When business came in she hired a 
man with a horse and wagon and went with him to see that 
dishes and fragile stuff were handled carefully and that her cargo 
was unloaded instead of dumped. She collected her money, 
paid the man for his own and his animal’s work and pocketed the 
rest. Each day was a cash proposition. After she had hired the 
man and his horse a great many times she had enough money to 
buy a horse and wagon of her own, and then hired the man—or 
two or three men. Then she bought another horse. Her business 
was fairly good by the time motor trucks came into prominence 
so she sold the horses, bought a truck and 
located a large empty building suitable for 
storage purposes. She took down the old 








Up on the highway a spectator wit- 
nessed the actions of the woman, and 
Dolan, then in Golden Gate Park, was 
notified. Reaching the pair he saw that 
quick action might result in death being 
averted and he pressed into service the 
only car on the highway. Four miles it 


was to the Park Emergency Hospital but 
the driver covered the distance in four 





carried into the building a machine drew 
up and its lone occupant gazed curiously 
at the scene. When Dolan emerged, after 
being told that both would live, the 
machine was still there and the driver 
requested permission to see the woman. 
When asked his reason he said that his 
fleeting glimpse of her gave him the idea 
it might be his sister whom he had not 
seen in ten years. The meeting was 


sign and had a new one painted. This 
time it read, ‘“‘No-D-lay. Moving, 
packing, shipping, storage.” The baby 
project had reached the christening age. 

When long-distance moving by truck 
came into favor Miss Harris established 
branch stations in each of twelve towns 
and when hauls are made from Oakland to 
Los Angeles goes with the driver and takes 
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her turn at the wheel. Regarding this 
phase of the business she said: 

“Tt’s not always easy, for sometimes the 
men pack all day and we drive the greater 
part of the night; and perhaps no sooner 
am I back in Oakland than I find another 
long haul to attend to personally and I’m 
on the road again. The Oakland office has 
three large motor-drawn vans and two 
smaller ones.” 

Asked if she had any trouble securing 
men to work for her Miss Harris replied: 

“I ask a man at the outset if he is will- 
ing to work for, and to take orders from, 
a woman. If he is net, we never begin. 
But most men don’t care, so long as they 
get union wages and are treated squarely. 
I never have controversies of any kind 
with my employes. Each is given a type- 
written set of rules and regulations when 
he comes to work and so he knows just 
what is expected of him; if he doesn’t live 
up to that written sheet I can find 
another man who will. They must be 
courteous to all customers and above all 
they are never to argue with them. I 
won’t have a grouch work for me. Each 
man knows he is personally responsible 
for damaged or broken furniture and that 
if he is careless he must pay for it. Are 
my men careful? Ask my customers. 

“Of course, while I have general super- 
vision of the trucks, each man is respon- 
sible for caring for his own to the best of 
his ability. If he violates any of the laws 
of the road he is liable, not the concern. 

“When I move a family’s precious 
household goods I am there to do the 
warning. A housewife, hearing me taking 
the ‘Watch out, now,’ or ‘Glass, be care- 
ful!’ or ‘Don’t turn that upside down!’ 
right out of her mouth has a deal of con- 
fidence that her goods are going to arrive 
at the other end safe and sound. 

“And really, I save a lot of extra lifting 
for my men. Did you ever notice the 
difference in the way a man and a woman 
arrange a room? ‘The woman can enter 
and mentally place the furniture, so 
when the mover carries it in, a ‘Put it 
there’ does the trick. Moving is a good 
business for a woman and I wonder more 
of them haven’t gone into it.” 

“Jennie,” as she is known down the 
valley and up the coast, is said to be the 
only woman in the moving and storage 
business west of the Rocky Mountains. 
She pioneered under difficulties for prac- 

tically all the territory she now covers 
was dominated by stiff competition and 
she had to fight for independence every 
mile of the way, but she had courage and 
sincerity of purpose. “I started out to 
show ’em,” she says, ‘and I’m still at it.” 
MayBEL SHERMAN. 
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A Famous Criminologist 
AVED by a hair! 


More than one criminal suspect 
owes his freedom to microscopic analysis 
as applied to human hair through methods 
largely evolved by Dr. Albert Schneider 
of Portland, Oregon, an expert in 


scientific criminology. Likewise many 
a crook is behind steel staves through 
evidence obtained by means of Dr. 
Schneider’s police system which has been 
adopted from coast to coast by the larger 
cities of North America. 

During twenty years’ residence on tle 
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Dr. Albert Schneider, M. D., Ph. D., B.S., is an expert micro-analyst. A single hair 


from a human head reveals to him the person's history and characteristics. 


He has made valuable contributions to scientific police methods 


Pacific coast Dr. Schneider has made 
valuable contributions to scientific police 
methods. In the spring and fall terms he 
is dean of the school of pharmacy at North 
Pacific Dental College, Portland, and in 
the summer months dean of the Berkeley, 
California, School for Police Officers, the 
only institution of its kind in America, 
founded by August Vollmer, police chief 
of Berkeley, and Dr. Schneider. He is a 
fellow of the American Society for the 
Advancement of Science and has taught 
nine subjects in six universities and col- 
leges. His titles are M. D., Ph. D. and B.S. 
“Although deductions made from hair 
are only one group of a great series that 
an expert micro-analyst must be able to 
determine, it is extremely fascinating,” 
said Dr. Schneider. “Hair is one of the 
most enduring of tissues. Hair of mum- 
mies more than two thousand years old 
shows perfect cell structure, is perfect in 
all microscopic details and suffers only 
slight loss of tensile strength. On account 
of long life, hair is especially valuable in 
police work. Hair roots of persons of 
tender age dissolve quickly in a solution of 
caustic soda and by this one behavior it is 
possible to tell the approximate age. 
“From the microscopic examination of 
a single hair can be constructed the fol- 
lowing characteristics: Approximate age, 
sex, exact ratio of curl in hair; race (Cau- 





casian, Chinese, Hindu, Indian, Japanese, 
etc.); body source; whether pulled or 
dropped out; per cent of baldness; 
whether person is stout or slender; color 
of hair, complexion, certain pathological 
conditions such as wasting diseases; neat- 
ness or untidiness and whether person 
uses artificial coloring, pomades or curling 
iron. Criminals have been discovered 
from no other evidence than a stray hair 
dropped by the culprit.” 

Dr. Schneider believes that the use of 
the compound microscope with its range 
of magnification of from 25 to 1200 diam- 
eters is coming into its own with regard to 
scientific police work. Microscopic in- 
vestigations are practically limitless. 

Last year Dr. Schneider won inter- 
national fame by his experiments with the 
strange and supposedly miraculous drug 
kaapi, never before taken by white man, 
which according to reports emanating 
from the upper regions of the Amazon 
where the drug is procured, inspires the 
drinker to abnormal bravery and abolishes 
fear and pain. Although he took immense 
doses Dr. Schneider asserts that the drug 
value of kaapi is mythical. Several years 
ago he took experimental doses of the rare 
Indian drug, Cannabis Indica, and his 
book upon its effects is the accepted 
authority upon the subject. 

Mex WuartTon. 
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How to Guard Against Cancer 


Facts About One of the Great Unconquered Enemies 


FTER long years of 
patient research 
entailing an expen- 


diture of millions of 
money there comes from 
every laboratory the voice of numberless 
workers in open confession that the final 
cause of cancer is still undiscovered. The 
world is familiar with the magic workings 
of preventive medicine in its war against 
pestilence. We know that sanitary 
science has’ conquered epidemics, which 
since history began have destroyed untold 
millions of lives. The secrets of diph- 
theria,. typhoid fever, bubonic plague, 
smallpox, malaria, hookworm disease and 
yellow fever have each in turn been dis- 
closed, defensive barriers have been 
erected and remedies provided. 
But cancer, that myste- 


of the Human Race 


By Thomas W. Huntington, M. D. 


Chief Surgeon, Western Pacific Railroad 


mately four hundred thousand sufferers 
are dragging out a hopeless, miserable 
existence. 

The economic phase of this subject 
is not without interest. Making no allow- 
ance for human suffering and ignoring a 
huge item for loss of efficiency, we are 
clearly within the facts in appraising the 
nation’s financial cost for care and main- 
tenance of cancer patients at not less 
a three hundred million dollars annu- 


al 
Tiere i isa popular impression that 
cancer-is essentially a disease of old age. 


from the benign to the 
deadly may occur at any 


moment. A _ positive 
threat underlies all such 
manifestations. 


Perhaps the most encouraging feature 
of this many sided subject is set forth in 
the statement that cancer is preventable; 
workers from a thousand research centers 
have established this fact beyond per- 
adventure. 

I have said that cancer always finds its 
birthplace in tissue that is abnormal. 
Performing no healthful function in the 
human economy, such tissue is of low 
vitality and offers slight resistance to the 
oncoming enemy. Here the original cell 
multiplies with amazing rapidity. The 
simple ulcer, the abraided surface or the 

benign tumor is soon in- 
filtrated and transformed into 





rious, inexorable spectre is in 
an entirely different category. 
For its control the quaran- 
tine service is impotent; for 
its cure there is no serum, 
no vaccine, no anti-toxin. 
It is neither contagious nor 
infectious. No surgeon or 
nurse or pathologist has ever 
suffered by personal contact. 
By analogy it is parasitic, 
but in no sense is it a parasite. 
One controlling fact, however, 
is a part of human knowl- 
edge—cancer originates 
through the occurrence or 
implantation at a single point 
of a peculiar cell or group of 
cells endowed with the power 
of rapid reproduction and 
ultimate invasion and de- 





author is a member. 


of its terrors. 


‘HIS-article is a contribution to the work 

of the American Society for the Control 

of Cancer, of whose executive committee the 
Under its inspiration a 
large number of men and women of national 
repute have engaged in the serious task of 
broadcasting all known facts about one of the 
unconquered, most dreaded foes of the human 
race. The activities of those engaged in this 
purely altruistic campaign are centered upon 
a systematic experiment in life-saving, the sole 
aim being to rob the word “cancer” of some 


—The Editors. 


a typical cancer. A little 
later this isolated mass_be- 
comes the distributing station 
whence its characteristic ele- 
ments are borne far and 
wide to remote organs, in- 
numerable foci are estab- 
lished, the disease becomes 
systemic and its victim’s 
doom is sealed. 

Herein lies the secret of 
prevention. Precaution be- 
comes the watchword, and 
voluntary cooperation on the 
part of the individual is im- 
perative. Prompt correction 
of an obvious fault, avoid- 
ance of local irritation and 
early removal of simple 
growths will lower the in- 








struction of both nearby and 
remote areas. These cells 
recognize no doctrine of election or selec- 
tion, and they are utterly lawless in their 
occupation of territory. For them there 
are no boundaries and no natural barrier 
is insurmountable. For the individual 
there is no assurance of immunity, for the 
masses this spectre is a ghastly menace. 

Whence comes this mysterious micro- 
scopic entity is a question that may 
remain forever unanswered. We only 
know that its advent is by stealth; 
unannounced it waylays its victim and, 
left to itself, it heralds an inevitable 
tragedy. Census reports .show _con- 
clusively that cancer is a gradually 
increasing menace. For every hundred 
cancer deaths in 1880, there are today 
two hundred. In 1920 the cancer toll 
was one hundred thousand. Manifestly a 
similar mortality from any other single 
cause would strike terror to every house- 
hold in the land. But this gruesome 
recital does not complete the baneful 
record. 

The average period over which a cancer 
victim survives is between four and five 
years; hence at any given period approxi- 


Vital statistics, however, show that eight 
thousand men and twenty-five thousand 
women are annually destroyed in the 
prime of life. Breast cancer alone claims 
eighteen thousand women, and of these 
nearly eighty per cent are under sixty 
years of age. 

It is essential that the lay public be 
acquainted with another fact: Cancer 
never invades normal tissue. ‘There is 
always a prior lesion or growth on which 
or in which the malignant cells find lodg- 
ment. These affairs furnish the soil 
in which incipient malignancy thrives. 
Familiar examples of such emplacements 
are found in areas subjected to persistent 
irritation by friction or pressure—chronic 
ulcers, abrasions from offensive dis- 
charges, long standing moles, specially 
those of the deeply pigmented or vascular 
type, and lumps in the neck, in the female 
breast or pelvic organs and finally tumors 
in muscular or bony structures due to a 
blow. Each and every one of these con- 
ditions are innocuous originally, but it 
must be borne in mind that all are recep- 
tive to cancer invasion, and transition 


cidence of malignancy by 
fully one-half. Bloodgood 
has been often quoted to the effect that 
“When people cease to fear operation 
and begin to fear cancer, we shall double 
our cures.” With equal force this edict 
applies to prevention. Too often when 
confronted by cancer fully developed the 
patient is brought to a realization of the 
sad fact that he has slept upon his rights, 
that he has defaulted to an adversary. 
Every doctor, every nurse and every lay- 
man is hereby enjoined to sound a note of 
warning in behalf of those who are 
obviously living under the menace of 
potential malignancy. 

Until present years the presence of 
cancer was accepted as the death warrant 
of the individual. Today under certain 
definite but reasonable limitations its 
curability is beyond question. © The 
records of every surgeon and tens of 
thousands of men and women who have 
been rescued by scientific treatment bear 
witness to the truth of this statement. 
One inflexible rule, one basic law must 
govern every person interested in cancer 
control—Relief measures must be applied 
during the early weeks or months of its 
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advent and while the growth is within nar- 
row limits. Even a suspicion of malig- 
nancy demands painstaking inspection 
and usually invites surgical exploration. 
Dr. Mayo’s aphorism is clearly in point: 
“Cure is easily accomplished when diag- 
nosis is difficult; it is doubtful and often 
impossible when diagnosis 1s easy.” Pro- 
tracted, time-wasting delay for useless 
observation is little less than criminal. _ 

The technique of caneer treatment 1s 
beyond the scope of this paper and will 
be left to the judgment of the highly 
trained specialist. To him should be 
accorded unbounded faith on the part of 
the patient and perfect freedom in selec- 
tion of a policy. 

In a vast majority of cases, bold sur- 
gical interference offers the quickest and 


How to Guard Against Cancer: 


the surest result. There can be no doubt 
that by far the greater number of perma- 
nent cures thus far reported have been 
effected by the knife. 

Radium, the weirdest, most mysterious 
of all known substances is admittedly an 
efficient weapon in selected cases. Its 
advocates claim for it results that are 
certainly miraculous. After a few brief 
exposures small superficial growths often 
disappear almost as if by magic, and as it 
does not involve blood-letting it makes 
a strong appeal to the hesitant and the 
timid. Its use, however, is within rather 
narrow limits, and its application even in 
the hands of the most expert is not devoid 
of danger. 

Similar comment applies to the recently 
devised high potential X-Ray apparatus, 


Thomas W. Huntington, M. D. 
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which seems to exert a selective action 
upon cancer tissue. The curious feature 
of this powerful ray lies in the fact that it 
possesses the power of penetration to 
deepseated, internal organs without harm- 
ful action upon the skin. Its application 
is frequently followed by profound shock 
and hence it is not without serious hazard. 
As a factor in the treatment of cancer its 
adoption must be left subject to the judg- 
ment of the technician. The real status of 
these agents is still in the experimental 
stage. Neither can be regarded as infal- 
lible even in minor cases. 

In conclusion I wish to say briefly that 
the best hope for cancer control lies, first, 
in the eradication of pre-cancerous 
emplacements; second, in early removal 
of infected tissue by free dissection. 





Making a Million a Year 


He’s Doing It for Others and 


Enjoys 


By F. L. 


HERE is a vast tableland lying be- 

tween the Cascades and the Rockies 

in Oregon, Washington and Idaho. 

It does not rain very much 
in this region, but the rainfall—varying 
from ten to twenty inches according to 
the district—enables the farmers on four 
million acres to raise wheat successfully 
by using special so-called dry-farming 
tillage methods. Many years ago the 
pioneer farmers of this region discovered 
that it took two years’ rain to make one 
crop of wheat, so they plowed half their 
acreage and let it lie fallow for a summer 
before cropping it again. Naturally this 
practise required a large acreage and much 


the Job 
Biliad 


equipment, the farms grew big and bigger 
and with the increasing size it became 
more and more important to hold costs 
down and keep yields high. Since the war 
the importance of producing the largest 
number of bushels per acre at the lowest 
possible expense has become a vital factor. 
That’s why the farmers of the wheat belt 
in the Pacific Northwest are almost ready 
to canonize David E. Stephens, of Moro, 
Oregon. 

When Stephens arrived in Moro twelve 
years ago, it was the habit of the farmers 
to plow the fallow land in June, breaking 
up the surface and thereby making it easy 
for water to enter the soil but hard to get 





The farm at Moro, Oregon, where David E. Stephens is showing the ranchers how 
to grow more wheat per acre at less expense 








He's putting a million a year into the pockets 
of the Inland Empire wheat farmers 


out again. In June the plowing had been 
done for many years, largely because seed- 
ing time was over, time and equipment 
were available. Stephens changed that 
habit. In five years he demonstrated tothe 
farmers that June plowing conserved so 
little moisture that the additional yield 
did not warrant the expense. He proved 
to them that the right time for effective 
plowing was early in April, that for every 
week’s delay in plowing after April fif- 
teenth they had been losing wheat at the 
rate of one bushel per acre per week, six 
to eight bushels per acre in the average 
year when the plowing was done in June. 

That man Stephens on a farm of 300 
acres made literally millions for the dry- 
land farmers of the Pacific Northwest. 
The farm on which he made his investiga- 
tions is in Sherman county, Oregon. In 
twelve years the output of the Sherman 
county wheat area has gone up forty per 
cent without an increase in the acreage, 
and this remarkable increase in the yield 
is due largely to the work of David E. 
Stephens. 

The effect of his work was not confined 
to the county, however. Everywhere on the 
four million wheat acres in Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Idaho the ranchers are apply- 
ing the Stephens principles of tillage with 
marked success. Every year excursions 
of farmers numbering hundreds visit the 
Moro Station in summer to see the latest 
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results in raising big wheat crops with 
limited moisture and at minimum expense. 

Many old customs besides the sate 
plowing were changed by Stephens. Early 
day dry-farm theories were found unsound. 
When Stephens started his dry-farming 
investigations the custom in the wheat 
belt was to harrow the winter wheat in 
spring at a cost of about 25 cents per acre, 
to the farmer planting 320 to 6000 acres 
this operation totaled an appreciable cost. 
Five years’ results, which since have been 
confirmed in a second five-year period, 
proved that this harrowing did not pay 
for itself in enlarged yields, and so another 
costly theory was exploded. The farmers 
don’t harrow now. 

Early-day agricultural lecturers dwelt 
on the necessity of disking the stubble in 
the fall. This extra operation costing a 
dollar an acre was eliminated by Stephens’ 
discoveries. 

Seeding was done most any time when 
it was convenient, but years of careful 
checking show that the earlier in Septem- 
ber the seeding, the larger the resulting 
yield. Other money-saving tillage prac- 
tises were developed. Washington farm- 
ers became so interested that Stephens’ 
right hand man was called to start a simi- 
lar farm in the Big Bend district and there 
he tested the adaptability of these identi- 
cal practises. They worked there too. 
The heaviest wheat producing communi- 
ties in the Big Bend are switching from 
spring to winter wheat because of greatly 
increased yields. The farmers there, too, 
are plowing early, seeding early, and cut- 
ting out the two unnecessary operations, 
fall disking and spring harrowing the crop. 
As Stephens’ results became known simi- 
lar experiments were tried in Utah and the 
surprising fact was brought out that in 
districts as widely separated as the Big 
Bend in Washington and Nephi, Utah, 
the same principles of dry-land tillage 
added to the profits of the crop. If spring 
harrowing and fall disking are omitted on 
only a million acres, the saving on this 
area will amount to nearly half a million 


annually. Stephens also tests out 
varieties, having more than 1500 grain 
varieties growing this year. His 
greatest contribution in this connection 
has been the Federation wheats. 
small handful of Federation and Hard 
Federation seed was obtained from 
Australia and grown for several seasons. 
Both wheats proved heavy yielders 
and of high milling quality. With 
forty-one strains of wheat growing in 
Eastern Oregon alone where seven varie- 
ties would fill all possible requirements, 
a new wheat has to pass an acid test before 
it is released. But the Federation varie- 
ties came through and for two years now 
the acreage in Eastern Oregon has been 
limited only by the seed available. In the 
Grande Ronde valley no spring wheat in 
1923 exceeded twenty bushels per acre 
except Hard Federation and no fields of 
it yielded less than twenty bushels so far 
as information could be secured. In Uma- 
tilla county, the king wheat county of 
Oregon, Federation wheat sown as a 
winter wheat on several farms last season 
out-yielded all other varieties by fifteen 
bushels per acre. Hard Federation was 
the best hard white wheat at the Inter- 
national Hay and Grain Show in Chicago 
in 1923. 


No Theorist 


Other notable contributions to the 
grain-growing industry were the discovery 
of several winter wheats that are totally 
immune to stinking smut. All wheat sown 
in the West must first be treated for smut 
and whether a solution of formaldehyde 
or bluestone or the new copper carbonate 
dust treatment is used, the process is 
costly. No greater contribution to wheat- 
growing could be made than a smut-proof 
wheat of heavy yield. Stephens has sev- 
eral on his laboratory farm and is increas- 
ing one for release in a year or so in a small 
way toa few farmers for wider observation. 

Mr. Stephens, practical scientist, is no 
desk-haunting theorist. Clad in overalls, 
he dips heavily into the rough work of the 


F. L. Ballard 
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farm on occasion or, tanned deep brown, 
he spends hours in the hot sun crossing 
different wheat varieties in a never-ending 
pursuit of the super-wheat; or again he is 
delightedly at home explaining his life’s 
work from a roll of charts at an informal 
schoolhouse meeting of wheat growers. 

Stephens was a farm boy, living on an 
irrigated farm in the Malad Valley in 
Southern Idaho. At seventeen he entered 
the Utah Agricultural College, discon- 
tinuing his school work at the end of the 
sophomore year to teach in the Idaho 
public schools. Four years as a country 
school teacher with farm work during 
vacations were required to pay back bor- 
rowed money and save enough to get an- 
other start in college. It was even then 
necessary to work in the office of Dr. W. J. 
Kerr, then President of the Utah Agricul- 
tural College, in order to finish his courses. 

For five years Stephens did secretarial 
work for Dr. Kerr. Association with the 
scientists on the Utah Experiment Station 
staff, together with his innate interest in 
farm things, were responsible for the 
choice of his life work. 

He was appointed to a position in the 
Bureau of Plant Industry and was sta- 
tioned in Washington, D. C., for four 
years. His desire for more field work and 
a closer contact with the soil resulted in a 
transfer from Washington to Moro, where 
he took charge of the experimental grain 
farm maintained jointly by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Oregon 
Agricultural College. 

David E. Stephens has easily increased 
the earning power of the wheat area in the 
Pacific Northwest by a million a year—at 
no additional expense for equipment, 
labor or capital. In private industry his 
services would be worth far more than 
Judge Gary’s salary of $100,000 to those 
whom he serves. In money he is being 
paid far less than thousands of go-getting 
salesmen, but in inner satisfaction, in that 
content which arises out of loved work 
well done, he is far richer than any multi- 
millionaire. 
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Before I went upstairs to bed. 





You were a weary flower last night 
And leaned your head upon its stem; 
Your petals—every one of them— 
Had turned into a wrinkled white. 


“Poor thing,’ I thought, “‘you are so dead!”’ 
But, anyhow, I brought a vase 
And put you on the mantel-place 


To a Flower 


By Elinor M. Pillsbury 





I slept while you, poor starveling, 

Were lifting up your head to hear 

The murmurs that had caught your ear 
From boughs where winds were whispering. 


Yet when another daytime broke 
You were refreshed and all the air 
Was fragrant from your being there. 
I still was tired when I woke. 
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T is fashionable, just now, to date the 
resent chatty, easy-going style of 
Scmaharel writing from “Queen 
Victoria.” Critics, dozens of them, 
introduced Maurois’ “Ariel” with the 
identical remark, “so like Strachey!” 
Already hundreds of reviewers, probably, 
are preparing to herald the publication of 
Claude Ferval’s “The Life and Death of 
Cleopatra” (Doubleday, Page), with the 
same sophisticated flourish. 

As a matter of fact, those who wish the 
truth will have to reach back for it several 
centuries behind Lytton Strachey’s coyly 
British intimacies. The praise—or the 
blame, as you prefer—belongs to a gentle- 
man born approximately nineteen hun- 
dred years ago: Plutarch the Greek, with 
a passion for underlining the lives of the 
great and near-great. M. Ferval himself, 
indeed, has undoubtedly drawn much of 
his material from that same careful his- 
torian. His picture of Cleopatra is 
enlivened throughout with strokes which 
could only have been laid on by some one 
who painted from life. Other sources, 
too, many of them, must have been 
tapped. And we are glad that the author 
was an indefatigable digger. Only the 
most painstaking sort of research could 
have produced a story at once so vivid and 
so convincingly “checkable” against his- 
tory as the man in the street is familiar 
with it. Here is a book which is so color- 
ful, so lively, so thoroughly entertaining 
that no one should be allowed to miss it 
and at the same time so exact a bit of his- 
tory that the scholar may read and enjoy 
it. If there were only more books like 
this how easy it would be to teach Ancient 
History! 


The Creator of Sherlock 


THE intimate biography, however, has 
not the field to itself. Intimate auto- 
biographies are also comme il faut this 
year. Some of the latter are interesting in 
spite of their content, because they are so 
pleasantly conceived and written; some 
hold the reader, despite stodgy telling, by 
virtue of the inherent interest in the 
subject. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s “Memories 
and Adventures” (Little, Brown), belongs 
in the second category. Sir Arthur has 
not written his own story well. For the 
matter of that, it is to be doubted whether 
any of the Sherlock Holmes stories were 
well written. Doyle held his readers 
through the sheer fascination of a care- 
fully constructed plot. ‘Memories and 
Adventures” will be read for the same 
reason. Doyle’s “plot”—his memories 
and his adventures—in this story of him- 
self, is paramount, and fortunately it does 
overshadow some fairly dull writing. 
Doyle’s heroes, Doyle’s beliefs anent the 
spirit world, Doyle’s lectures have been 
prominently enough in the public eye to 
make his autobiography worth the reading 
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By Joseph Henry Jackson 
no matter, almost, how it is written. And, 
for that reason, we recommend it to you. 


Jim Tully, Himself 


ERE’S an autobiographical yarn 

that’s worth your while for any one of 
half a dozen reasons. “Beggars of Life” 
(A. & C. Boni) it is called and it is written 
by Jim Tully. 

Jack London wrote of hobo life, of his 
own experiences as a down-and-outer, par- 
ticularly in “John Barleycorn,” but he 
could not shake off his consciousness of 
the fact that he was no longer a tramp— 
that he had educated himself, had written 
books, had come far since his hobo days. 





Hits and Misses 


To Lhasa In Disguise. By William 
McGovern. Century. 

Dr. McGovern penetrated to the 
fastnesses of the Sacred City in the face 
of tremendous hardships, and inter- 
viewed the Dalai Lama himself. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with photographs 
taken by the author, this is a most ab- 
sorbing travel book. 

The Grand Duke’s Finances. By 
Frank Heller. Crowell. 

The fourth of this engaging writer’s 
books to be translated, this is as amus- 
ing a mystery as you are likely to find 
in a long day’s search. 

Hawaii, the Rainbow Land. By 
Katherine Pope. Crowell. 

An unusual and irresistible combina- 
tion of excellent travel-book entertain- 
ment and textbook information. 

Sailor’s Wives. By Warner Fabian. 
Boni & Liveright. 

“Flaming Youth” warmed over and 
served in a calculated effort to repeat 
the dubious success attained by that 
professed “shocker.” 

The Show-Off. By William Almon 
Wolff. Little, Brown. 

A first-class novelization of George 
Kelly’s play which is still turning ’em 
away on Broadway. Read it and 
laugh! 

The Dominant Blood. By Robert E. 
McClure. Doubleday, Page. 

A serious, well done first novel which 
is a war story and yet not a story of the 
war. 

How Is Your Heart? By S. Calvin 
Smith, M. D. Boni & Liveright. 

A common-sense little volume, 
brightly written, on a subject which is 
widely misunderstood. Smith is another 
doctor, who, like Messrs. Hutchinson 
and Rinehart, knows how to tell his 
story in words of one syllable. 

Cargoes for Crusoes. By Grant 
Overton. Appleton. 

The third of Overton’s explorations 
among books and authors. Valuable as 
a reference volume and sheer entertain- 
ment to the bookishly inclined. 
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Melville Garahan, in “Stiffs” gave his 
readers occasional flashes of what a hobo 
story might be like; but Garahan couldn’t 
help pointing morals, adorning each tale 
with its own highly respectable tag. A 
Pollyanna of the Stiffs, Garahan. But 
Tully!—no varnish for him! From “Chi” 
to “Los,” a devious route, Tully rides box 
cars, the “‘rods,” walks when he has to, 
freezes, roasts, half drowns, lives the life 
of the gentry of the road; and you ride 
with him, freeze with him, carouse, fight 
and live with him as you read. Humanly, 
Tully even cheats a friend—and in the 
story Tully does it himself; the incident 
isn’t “wished” on some convenient char- 
acter to whom the author might easily 
have ascribed it. 

This is the kind of thing that you can’t 
help knowing for stark truth when you 
see it. “Beggars of Life” is “the goods” 
as Tully himself might have called it. It 
is the tramp, collectively and individually; 
not “dissected” for you (a cant word we 
abhor), but a living, breathing, moving 
human animal set down in type for you to 
watch him as he does his stuff. There 
has been no book like it; it is the epic of 
the American hobo. 


A Gypsy Iliad 


URIOUSLY enough, as we turn to 

fiction, we note first a volume of short 
stories—tales of Gypsies, unlike and yet 
like the hobo proper, in nature and inclin- 
ation. The volume is named “Iliana” 
(Boni & Liveright) and it contains eleven 
short stories written by Konrad Bercovici, 
hailed by some critics as “America’s 
master of the short story” and certainly 
one of the top-notchers. All of the eleven 
stories were awarded three-star rating in 
Edward J. O’Brien’s annual summary 
this information gleaned from the jacket 
for such of our readers as regard this 
gentleman in the light of supreme arbiter 
of the short story. 

At any rate, Mr. O’Brien or no Mr. 
O’Brien, these are splendid moving tales. 
Bercovici, through intimate association 
with Gypsies, knows them as does, per- 
haps, no other living writer: George 
Borrow naturally comes to mind, but 
“Lavengro” can’t very well be compared 
with short stories. Havana, Roumania of 
course, Paris, Athens, Panama—Berco- 
vici takes you wandering with his stories 
of that wandering, mercurial, romantic 
race. And you may, through press of 
circumstance, lay the book down before 
you’ve done with it, but you won’t stop 
reading any one of the stories short of 
finishing it, we'll lay to that! 

Another volume of short stories is 
“Georgian Stories, 1924” (Putnam). This 
doesn’t purport to be a “best” collection 
or anything like that. Fourteen British 
writers, all of them well known for out- 
standing work in the modern short story, 

(Continued on page 83) 
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The Coolidge Immediately after the Coolidge victory 
Boom and stocks went up, wheat and cotton rose 
the Ostrich and apparently the stage was set for a 


nifty little boom accompanied by an 
unusual amount of speculation. Yet fundamentally con- 
ditions on November 7 differed in nowise from those pre- 
vailing on November 3. Many months ago we expressed the 
opinion that wheat at $1.50 in October would elect Coolidge 
in November, not because he had any share whatsoever in 
producing the benefit accruing to the wheat growers, but 
* because of the effect of this rise on general business and the 
growing confidence in the future based on improved business 
conditions. 

Well, friends, the Republic and the Constitution have 
been saved valiantly. Now what are we going to do with 
and for them? Go after easy money as hard and as thought- 
lessly as we did in 1919 or watch our step and proceed at a 
reasonable pace, directing the beam of intelligence into the 
murk of the future to light the way? 

The pursued ostrich sticks his head into the sand, keeps 
his tail in the air and fools nobody but himself. Shall we be 
ostriches or shall we face the fact that our productive 
apparatus revolving at full speed will turn out more goods 
than we and the rest of the world can buy at remunerative 
prices? The farmer in a favorable year can produce more 
wheat, corn, beef, barley, oats, beans and fruit than we need; 
operating at capacity, we can turn out an excessive quantity 
of copper, lead, silver, timber, oil, tires, autos, clothes, 
carpets, phonographs, pants 
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appointment of a state water and power board and the issue 
of half a billion in state power bonds. The initiated measure 
was beaten by 300,000 votes. In Washington a similar act 
copied from the California model was likewise snowed under. 
In both of these states the advocates of state-owned power 
suffered a decisive defeat. 

Probably the manner in which the power companies met 
the problems created by last year’s drouth and water short- 
age influenced the California voters to turn down state 
ownership. One large power concern found itself with only 
half of the usual amount of water to turn the wheels of its 
hydroelectric plants. After putting its five steam stand-by 
plants in operation, it leased ten additional steam plants 
shut down long ago by various industrial establishments, 
repaired them and had them turn out current when the peak 
demand came. No curtailment of any kind was necessary. 

The entire organizations of the power companies responded 
to the executives’ plea for greater efficiency to meet the 
shortage. When a big flume on a trestle broke fifteen miles 
from the nearest supply base in the mountains, putting a 
50,000-horsepower plant out of commission, the crews threw 
themselves into the repair job with such zeal that the plant 
was operating again in two and a half days when the engi- 
neers’ lowest estimate had been four days. By the same 
token, mechanics crawled into leaking boilers while the brick 
lining was still almost red hot to make necessary repairs. 
It takes twenty-four hours for a furnace to cool and 
usually a boiler is out of commission for three days, but 
during the emergency this 
time was cut in half and in 





buttons and ten thousand 
other commodities. For a 
few months it might pay to 
operate at full capacity in 
order to fill depleted shelves, 
but inevitably a surplus will 
accumulate as it did in the 
automobile industry a year 
ago, and the weight of this 
surplus will bring on another 
depression. 

Even though Coolidge did 
win, it will be better to run a 
foot behind than an inch 
ahead of demand until world 
conditions really have had 
time to become normal. 


U U 


No State Power Plants 
for the Pacific Coast 


Once again the voters of 
Washington and California 
declined. emphatically to 
allow these states to go into 
the electric-power business on 
a huge scale. California for 











one instance a boiler was in 
commission again in twenty- 
four hours. 

The spectacle of the slow- 
motion city and state em- 
ployes probably had a great 
deal to do with the defeat of 
the power acts. 


U U 
Bamboozling the Voter 
with the Initiative 


Some twenty years ago the 
Oregon blacksmith, U’Ren, 
forged three new ‘“‘weapons of 
democracy,” the initiative, 
the referendum and the recall. 
They have been in use in 
many states for years, but 
it’s only of late that they 
turned out to be double- 
edged and could be used to 
smite the honest voter as 
well as his enemies. To 
illustrate: 

On the ballot submitted to 





the second time in two years 
was asked to authorize the 


“Good Luck, Cal, Run the Prosperity Special Four Years More™ 


the voters of San Francisco 
were forty-three initiated or 


Perry, in the Portland Telegram 
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Harman, in the Oakland Post-Enquirer 


The Chorus: “Gee, I Wish I Had One Like That!” 


referred measures, eighteen dealing with state affairs and 
twenty-five submitting municipal issues to the electorate. 
Two of these municipal measures purported to authorize 
the city to accept museum buildings erected by private 
citizens in the public parks; they provided for their 
management by privately appointed, self-perpetuating 
boards of trustees and established minimum compulsory 
appropriations for their maintenance. These measures 
were approved by the voters under the impression that 
they were really accepting generous gifts when in fact 
title to these buildings was already vested in the city and 
the voters were in effect returning them to the donors. 
The title to the buildings had already been conveyed 
two years previously to the board of park commissioners. 
Through the initiative the donors took back their gifts 
and vested control over them in boards of trustees of 
their own choosing, removing them out of the jurisdiction 
of the park commission and at the same time saddling the 
city with the cost of the upkeep. 

Similarly the voters approved of half a dozen measures 
raising the pay of municipal employes 2nd establishing 
pension systems. After they had voted ‘‘y)«s,” the citizens 
discovered that the dollar-a-day raise for policemen and 
firemen, the pension awards, etc., would cost them a million 
and a half to two millions a year. They voted millions on 
the dollar-a-day argument, but they refused to add a few 
thousands a year to the salaries of the higher executives 
even though the city employes two years ago, having 
initiated pay raises then, had promised not to appeal for 
another raise. 

Verily, there are two sharp edges to the initiative. 


U U 


How were the voters of San Francisco 
fooled:so utterly and completely? For 
two reasons: The summaries of the 
measures in question were either mis- 
leading or did not state all the facts, and the daily papers, 
the sole source of general information on municipal affairs, 
failed to set forth the full truth about them. The papers 
with one exception favored or said nothing about the 
“acceptance” of gifts already belonging to the city; they 


When the Press 
is Not Vigilant 
or Courageous 


The Pulse of the West 
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unanimously supported the pay-raising measures without 
telling the voters the total cost of these raises, without 
letting them know that the additional salaries should be 
raised by reducing the excessive number of policemen and 
firemen in the employ of this municipality. They did not 
mention that, compared with Los Angeles or Portland, both 
having far larger areas to protect, San Francisco already 
spends a disproportionate amount per capita on police and 
fire protection while it limps behind its rivals in per capita 
expenditure for schools. Concerning these facts the San 
Francisco papers kept a large and discreet silence though 
they had nothing to lose except, temporarily, a few hundred 
subscriptions. 

The element that wants to profit at the expense of the 
public has discovered the fact that it can use the initiative 
for its own devious purposes. More and more the public 
will be bamboozled through the initiative unless a cour- 
ageous, truthful, disinterested press comes to the rescue. 

When in doubt, vote No. That’s a good rule to follow 
when the ballot is jumbled up with forty or fifty intricate 
measures. 

And did your ballot contain little jokers, the presence of 
which did not become known until it was too late? 


U U 


Wild Ducks Yes, there is opposition to the passage of 
and State the Game Refuge and Public Shooting 
Rights Piffle Grounds bill under the provisions of which 


the hunters of the country want to pay the 
Federal Government a dollar a year each, the money to be 
used for the purchase and administration of swamp and 
other land for the benefit of wild fowl. Drainage is rapidly 
destroying the marsh lands in which millions of ducks, geese, 
snipe and other migratory fowl start their housekeeping in 
spring or, if they go farther north, use as resting and feeding 
stations on the return trip in the fall. In many instances 
these breeding places have been destroyed by drainage only 
to turn out to be worthless for agricultural purposes. The 
drainage of Lower Klamath lake in Oregon and California 
is a case in point; it dried up 80,000 acres of swamp and lake 
harboring legions of ducks, geese, pelicans, herons and other 
birds, but only 200 acres were used for crop production. 
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Gale, in the Los Angeles Times 


Whither Are We Drifting? 
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It will take a lot 
of money efficiently 
spent to preserve 
an adequate area 
of marshland. 
Though dozens of 
states have collect- 
ed large amounts 
annually for years, 
the state fish and 
game commissions, 
most of them polit- 
ical organizations 
of questionable 
efficiency, have so 
far made no move 
to protect breeding 
grounds by pur- 
chase. The hunt- 
er’s money has 
been spent, but in 
most states he has 
nothing to show 
for it except better 
game laws better Wm 
enforced. Both the 
laws and their enforcement are due 
primarily to the activities of the 
sportsmen rather than to the game 
commissioners’ zeal. 

Now some of these state officials 
are opposing the Public Shooting 
Grounds bill because, so they aver, 
it is an extension of Federal paternal- 
ism and an invasion of state rights. 
Considering the joy with which 
every state is accepting millions of 
Federal money for road building, that 
argument is piffle. If you are a duck 
hunter, write your Representative 
and Senators and tell them that you 
are emphatically in favor of the bill. 


U U 


The Bitter Russia has another 
Fruit of the famine on its hands. 
. It’s six years since 
paneet Vine the Bolsheviks took 
charge. In that time Poland, Ru- 
mania, Serbia, Bulgaria, all devastated 
more or less by the Great War, man- 
aged to restore production and trans- 
portation to such an extent that 
famines are unheard of. Germany, 
Austria and Hungary, defeated, 
emasculated, penalized, have become 
self-supporting. Even Greece, having 
gone through four wars to Russia’s 
one, gets along with a minimum of 
outside help. 
Last summer the weather was 
uniformly unfavorable to crop pro- 


See the young woman lovingly clasping the 
neck of her horse with arms and legs as 
though she hated to be parted from him? 
She is Miss Bonnie Smith, who appears in 
cap and gown asa sedate graduate of the 
University of Idaho in the lower picture. She 
was the-best all-round girl athlete at college, 
served as a nurse in France and took up 
riding, principally at the famous Pendleton 
Roundup, after her return 


farmers. In Russia, on the contrary, millions of peasants 
are reported to be hungry. 

What’s the answer? Could the principles of applied com- Make ’Em Pay 
munism have something to do with Russia’s failure to for Lighting 
recuperate? Even Trotsky is complaining bitterly of Camp Fires 
bureaucratic inefficiency under communism and blaming it 
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Destroying the 
Goose that Lays 
Lumber Profits 


The other day a 
whole town moved 
bag and baggage, 
even including the 
name, from Louis- 
jana to Arizona. 
Two years ago the 
town of McNary, 
Louisiana, had a 
couple of thousand 
of inhabitants; to- 
day McNary, Lou- 
isiana, is no more, 
In its stead there is 
another McNary, 
but it is located 
1500 miles west in 
Arizona. To the 
new McNary 
moved most of the 
inhabitants of the 
old. Trainload after 
trainload of people, goods and ma- 
chinery were transported across the 
continent, leaving the old town to 
crumble into ruin. 

Why this migration? 

The last tree round the old Mc- 
Nary was cut down. There was no 
more material for the teeth of the 
screeching circular saws. On many 
thousands of acres the stand of 
longleaf pine had been removed. 
When it was all gone the lumber mill 
was taken to virgin ground. And 
the population went with it. 

In Louisiana the operators cut 
clean. They left no seed trees; what- 
ever immature trees survived the axe 
were destroyed by fire and hogs. In 
place of the forest there was left a 
desert of worthless scrub oak on 
which no pine will ever grow again 
unless it is planted by hand. And the 
bulk of the land is of no value for 
anything except growing pines. 

Round McNary, Arizona, though, 
the lumber operators are not going to 
leave a desert. They are cutting the 
timber on government land under 
government regulations. They can not 
touch seed trees marked by the Forest 
Service, and on many acres thirty per 
cent of the trees will be so marked. 
To reduce the danger of fire, the log- 
gers must dispose of the slash and 
when a tract has been logged off it 
will be protected from fire. In eighty 


duction throughout Europe; the Far West suffered from years McNary, Louisiana, will still be surrounded by scrub 
an unprecedented drouth fully as bad and as extensive oak; McNary, Arizona, will stand in the midst of a new 
as Russia’s. But in all Europe except Russia there is no forest ready for cutting. 

famine; noone dreams of collecting relief funds for American Which is the better way? 


U v 


It cost the Federal and the state govern- 
ments nearly a million dollars to put out 
forest and brush fires in the mountains of 
California last summer. Over sixty per 


for the continuing distress of the masses. cent of the fires were caused by human negligence, through 
By their fruits—or lack of fruits—ye shall know them. lumbering operations or through careless campers, motorists 
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and hunters. Right now the Federal government is preparing 
to bring suit for damages against lumber companies which 
allowed fires to start on and spread beyond their land; they 
will have to pay for their negligence and those who footed 
the bills will be reimbursed in part, but who is going to collect 
from the careless campers? One camper started a fire that 
cost $200,000 to check and suppress; he paid a fine of $200 
and worked on the fire line until the flames were under con- 
trol. But he is too poor, most of the campers are too poor, 
to make good even a tiny fraction of the loss they cause. 

What’s the remedy? Prevention, of course. Adequate 
facilities, more and better patrol work will cut the inevitable 
loss down toaminimum. Prevention and patrol cost money, 
though. This money should be provided by those respon- 
sible for the damage, the campers. Careless lumber com- 
panies can be sued and forced to pay; careless campers 
should be made to pay in advance by charging a small fee, 
say a dollar a year, for a camp fire permit. Hunters and 
fishermen are now paying small license fees without a mur- 
mur. By charging for a state campfire permit, a fund of a 
quarter million a year could be raised in California alone. 
Such a fund could not only be used for fire prevention and 
suppression, but with its aid camp grounds could be supplied 
with sanitary facilities and the establishment of a state forest 
could be undertaken. 

Would you object to the payment of a dollar a year for 
such a purpose? 


U U 


Oregon has corrected its mistake. It re- 
Rid of Its pealed, through a solemn referendum of 
Tor Keni the voters, the state income tax which 

i during the two years of its existence kept 
many business firms out of the state while putting 
comparatively little into the treasury. 

Theoretically a wise, reasonable levy on incomes is the best 
form of taxation, but unfortunately taxes in any form are so 
unpopular and irritating that all of us prefer to pay ’em in 
our sleep, so to speak, to have the tax so frequent, so small 
and so well hidden that we are not conscious of parting with 
the kale. A moderate gasoline, tobacco, cigarette or amuse- 
ment tax is resented by very few people, especially if it is 
comprised in the price of the commodity purchased, but all 
of us grit our teeth when we have to pay out a chunk of cash 
money and get nothing in return except a receipt. 

Despite their theoretical perfection, income taxes will 
never be very popular and they will be a positive detriment 
to any commonwealth that tries to put an additional burden 
on business while its neighboring competitors remain tax 
free. That’s what Oregon has learned. Now the Oregon 
legislature plans to compensate for the loss of the income 
tax by introducing a state tax on theater tickets, ball games, 
pool halls, etc. 

Why not ferret out the bootleggers and levy a gross earn- 
ings tax on their receipts? The sum thus realized ought to 
be twice the income tax revenue. 


U U 


A Full-Fledged If you are looking for action, excitement, 
Oil Boom Has sudden wealth eet work - sudden 
: overty without effort, go to Colorado and 
Strunk Catered join in the dance round the oily calf. For 
some months the discovery of oil and gas in the Denver terri- 
tory, both east and west of the Rockies’ main range, has 
brought all the boomers, promoters, lease hounds, stock 
sharps and camp followers from Texas into Colorado. In 
the isolated mountain district west of the Continental Divide 
oil boom towns have sprung up overnight in the approved 
style, paper fortunes have been made and lost and the 
printing presses are turning on the double-quick grinding out 
handsome stock certificates and unit contracts. 
When you receive offerings of these stock certificates 
through the mail, throw them into the wastepaper basket; 
if an oily-tongued, insistent salesman calls, remove him 
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politely but firmly from your presence. Unless you are on 
the ground, know the game and are willing to take a chance, 
stay out of new oil fields. 

To the substantial, established oil companies the new 
supply of crude from Colorado is not particularly pleasing. 
They have more oil than they can profitably dispose of at 
present and new pools merely add to the worries. If the 
Colorado, Teapot Dome and New Mexico oil were left in 
the ground five or ten years, everybody would be better off. 


U U 


Honestly, Salome, Arizona, is a real 
town and Dick Wick Hall, the humorist 
and sage of Salome, is a real person. 
Hall went out into the Arizona desert 
twenty years ago. Almost from the beginning he agitated 
for road construction, insisted that the desert trail from 
Phoenix via Buckeye and Ehrenburg to the Colorado river 
and on to Los Angeles should be improved, as it shortened 
the distance between Phoenix and Los Angeles by a hundred 
miles compared with the Yuma route. But nobody paid 
very much attention to him even though motorists on their 
own initiative selected the Salome route in ever increasing 
numbers. 

This year his long campaign bore fruit. An initiative 
measure was placed on the ballot authorizing the state of 
Arizona to issue three and a half million dollars’ worth of 
bonds for the purpose of building 120 miles of paved road 
along the Salome route. Whereupon Hall sent out a circular 
letter and started a campaign urging Arizona citizens to vote 
against the bonds. 

Had the Arizona sun suddenly affected Hall’s head? On 
the contrary, he thought clearly, logically and unselfishly. 
The paved road would mean $10,000 or more a year to him. 
Despite this potential personal profit he fought the bond 
issue because he believed that a paved road through the 
desert was not needed, that a good natural gravel road could 
be built for less than ten per cent of three and a half millions 
and that sucha road would take care of the traffic adequately, 
safely and comfortably for years to come. 

We seem to have gone pavement crazy. We are putting 
down pavements at $30,000 a mile where the traffic would 
be amply handled by a good gravel road costing $2000 a 
mile. Our highway commissioners need a good dose of com- 
mon sense of the Hall brand. They should learn to study 
the type and cost of all roads in relation to the present and 
future traffic that will roll over them. And the dust nuisance 
does not warrant an additional investment of $25,000 a mile 
to abolish its discomfort. 

Hall’s advice, by the way, was accepted by the Arizona 
voters, who turned the bond issue down. 


U U 


The dairy ranchers supplying the city 
Indulge in of Oakland, California, with milk went 
Strike Rioting on strike. Taking a leaf out of the cam- 

paign book of union labor, they picketed 
the roads leading to the city and turned back “strike- 
breaking” wagons attempting to deliver milk. Only hospi- 
tals, sick persons and families with babies were given a 
supply by the ranchers’ association. Collisions occurred 
and several pickets were arrested. 

These pickets were farmers, conservatives, taxpayers and 
men of substance, but when their property interests were 
menaced, when other men arbitrarily decreased the price of 
their product and forced them to work for less than nothing, 
they defied the law and tried to obtain by force what they 
believed to be their rights. Considering the methods used 
by raisin growers to ‘“‘persuade” other raisin growers to join 
the marketing association, it appears that men, be they 
farmers, dairymen, patriots or industrial workers, fall back 
on the same means to gain their economic ends, means that 
are not sanctioned by the law but which usually prove to 
be effective. 


Sensible Road 
Advice from the 
Salome Sage 
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Incidentally, the milk strikers had a good reason to com- 
plain. Their agents, the concerns which distribute the milk 
to the consumers, started to fight among themselves, using 
the ranchers’ milk as ammunition, cutting the price to the 
consumer and to the producer until the farmers were driven 
to desperation. Whether the fighting distributors cut their 
own margin of profit nobody knows, but it is certain that 
the dairymen were the first to be hit by the brick in a price 
war which they tried to prevent. 


U U 


In New Zealand the city of Auckland 
of Distributing attempted to solve the milk problem by 
Dairy Products 80!" into the distributing business on its 

own account. It built municipal cream- 
eries, bought delivery wagons and allowed no private dis- 
tribution of milk. The milk supply was improved, but the 
city lost money. On this side of the Pacific we are not ready 
for municipal ownership of creameries, but milk is so im- 
portant a part of the family diet that its distribution will 
not remain unregulated and in private hands unless the job 
is done efficiently and the service is rendered at reasonable 
cost. The “strikes” of the milk producers in various parts 
of the country indicate that the distributing job is not 
handled as smoothly as it should be, and the average house- 
wife seeing the wagons of five or six different concerns 
delivering milk in the same block, may well ask herself 
whether this enormous duplication of equipment and service 
is not raising the cost of milk distribution far beyond the 
reasonable level. 

Milk is fully as important as gas, electricity or bus trans- 
portation. The concerns supplying these necessities are 
supervised and regulated by public authority. If the public 
would regulate milk distribution as it regulates public 
utilities, if established distributors should be compelled to 
consolidate and be protected against cut-throat competition, 
costs could be reduced, milk would be cheaper, the producer 
would obtain a fair price and the efficient distributor would 
be able to make ample profits. Regulation of milk distribu- 
tion is coming unless the distributors voluntarily get to- 
gether and clean house. 


Cutting the Cost 
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Water Wars The human mind is equipped with a 
After the remarkable forgetter. We profit by 
Long Drouth experience, but only after we’ve been 


kicked hard in the same place about four 
hundred and fifty times. That’s why there will be more 
wars. Also, this attribute of our mentality is already 
wiping out the memories of last year’s drouth and preventing 
us from preparing properly for the next one. To keep our- 
selves reminded of the water problem, let us take a look 
at the troubles Los Angeles is having with its far-flung 
water supply. 

Twenty years ago far-sighted men in Los Angeles pounded 
away until they got the city to invest twenty-five millions 
in an aqueduct bringing a large quantity of water from a 
distance of 225 miles. The city took the contents of the 
Owens river and several tributaries and carried it from an 
arid valley 4000 feet high beneath the east wall of the Sierra 
Nevada to the orange groves by the sea. The aqueduct 
water was not needed when it first arrived in Los Angeles, 
but within a short time it was put to use and it saved the 
situation during the drouth. 

When Los Angeles removed the Owens Vailey water, it 
condemned the valley to stagnation. Without the water 
owned by Los Angeles, extension of the valley’s cultivated 
area was impossible. Of course the use of the water in a 
city of nearly a million was of far higher importance than the 
reclamation of a few thousand desert acres suitable prin- 
cipally for alfalfa, but nevertheless the loss of the water 
hurt the valley. The city had paid for all water rights it 
acquired, but many a tract depending upon seepage or 
relying on water without a strictly legal right was rendered 
almost unproductive. These ranchers took possession of the 
aqueduct and diverted its water back into the river bed. 

Undoubtedly Los Angeles has the law on its side, but 
nevertheless it may be cheaper in the end to compensate 
the ranchers, to acquire their land even though their claim 
has no validity in court. 

And the incident will undoubtedly spur Los Angeles to 
renewed efforts in its project to bring the water of the 
Colorado river three hundred and fifty miles across the 
desert to the Angel City. 
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LL statements to the contrary not- 
withstanding, there is _such a 
thing as the Western spirit. It is 
hardly necessary to point out that 

the New England spirit stands for thrift, 
extreme morality, probity and the willing- 
ness to endure without complaint the worst 
winter and spring climate in the civilized 
world; in the popular mind the Southern 
spirit is a mixture of open-handed hos- 
pitality, of Old-Kentucky-Home. senti- 
mentality perforated by the shrieks of a 
negio with a rope round his neck. 
But just what is the Western spirit? 
Only a small part of the Western 
spirit expresses itself in the electric 
“Welcome” arches paid for by 
commercial clubs. These things are 
merely symptoms of initiative, 
enterprise, of community effort 
based on self-interest. They are 
usually signs of robust health and 
brimming vitality, but they are 
not peculiarly Western. Florida, for 
instance, has been beckoning and 
inviting with all its might in typi- 
cally Western style for several years, 
but nevertheless we refuse to admit Florida 
into the Fraternity of the Far West. 
What, then is the Western spirit? 


Lh 
A manuscript lies on this Desk, three 
sheets of amateur typewriting that may 
guide the editorial nose along the trail 
leading to the answer. The author, a 
woman, tells the story of her life in fifteen 
hundred words. With her husband and 
her baby she was evicted from the new 
home in the Montana mountains when the 
area on which the uncompleted homestead 
had been started was included by Roose- 
velt’s order in the newly created 
Forest Reserves and withdrawn 
from entry. Without a trace of 
bitterness she records the trek of 
the little group of three evicted 
homesteading families out into the 
treeless, windswept plains, driving 
their little flocks of sheep before 
them. At the new location they 
built a house of superannuated rail- 
road ties. When a _ September 
sleet storm surprised them before 
the cracks were filled, they nearly 
froze to death. There was no 
water until a well was dug. For 
many years the nearest neighbor 
was seven miles away. But there 
was much public land on which 
the grazing was free, and the flocks 
prospered. A new house was built, 
aircastles took on solid walls and by the 
time the homesteaders came in droves the 
little group of pioneers was in comfortable 
circumstances. In 1914 they sold their 
sheep, moved to town, sent the children 
to college and traveled for a while. 
But these pioneers were too vigorous, 
too enterprising, to live in easy security. 


of railroad ties. 














They 


They went into business again. 
listened to promoters and during the war 
became heavily interested in new and old 
banks that blew up with the collapse of 


the boom. Having lost their money, the 


pioneers left town, repaired the old houses 
on the original homesteads and started in 
again with small flocks of sheep. 

“We are happier and more contented 
than we thought we possibly could be,” 
writes the pioneer mother on a modern 
typewriter. 


“Once again we burn our 




















Twenty-three years ago they started in the house built 
Today, flattened by the boom, they 


are cheerfully starting once more in the o!d house to 


build up another sheep ranch 


kerosene lamps, pump water fresh from 
the old well and sleep soundly at night 
where everything is still. After an inter- 
val of nearly a quarter of a century our 
little band of early settlers has again 
assembled on the same old homesteads 
and on about the same financial footing 
as before. In a few years’ time we may be 














able to retrieve a little of the loss and in 
the meantime we are contented and happy.” 


WW 


Do you get the drift of the argument? 
These early settlers did not whine when 
they were evicted from their mountain 
homesteads. They picked up and made a 
new start on the plains. They did not 
wail when others preempted the land on 
which their flocks had grazed. They did 
not cry and wring their hands when they 
lost their savings after their hair 
had turned gray. They just 
started in to build all over again 
in the lonely places, finding con- 
tentment in the solitude. 

Out of the simple recital of the 
gray-haired Montana ranch woman 
shines the real spirit of the West, 
the willingness to take punishment 
without a whimper, to smile into 
the teeth of adversity. to meet 
changing conditions with ready 
adaptability, to base happiness on 
inner resources rather than on outer 
_ circumstances. 

The spirit of the West has its origin in 

topography and climate. It is more diffi- 
cu't to walk uphill than on the level, but 
the greater etiort hardens the muscles and 
creates endurance. Also, one has a 
broader view from the top. Speed is 
higher on the straight road of the broad 
prairies, but it takes courage and grit to 
drive over mountain roads. For the 
receptive mind there is a message of peace 
arnd.serenity in the violet mass of the 
ranges, silhouetted against the glowing 
sunse* sky; the wide horizons give mental 
elbow ioum and the silence of the desert 
nights when the yel'ow stars hang huge 
and low ir a purple sky preaches a 
sermon on infinity. 
} Out of these ingredients is com- 
pounded that tenuovs thing, that 
attitude of mind, that manner of 
looking at life ana its problems we 
call the spirit of the West. And to 
interpret this spirit, to show how it 
affects the actions of the individual 
and the mass, to hold up a mirror re- 
flecting without distortion the color- 
ful life of the West—that we consider 
to be the function of this monthly. 

Perhaps this Desk is taking the 
trail up the wrong fork in this defini- 
tion of its function. Perhaps our 
friends would like more boosting and 
fewer not so palatable facts. We at 
this Desk don’t know except indi- 
rectly. But we would like tohear. We 
are like the radio broadcaster—it’s all going 
out and noreply coming in unless you write 
what’son your mind. Why rot tell us what 
was wrong—or right—with the December 
issue? It’s no easy matter to hold up the 
mirror to life. If you tell us what you think 
of the reflection, perhaps we can turn the 
mirror a little and give a clearer image. 
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The Last Stand of the Lobos 


had diminished, but occasional reports 
still drifted from ranch to ranch of calves 
killed here and there. 

One day a rancher dehorned some two 
hundred head of yearlings and turned 
them, together with a bunch of older 
cattle, into a high pasture spread over 
Highwood gap, a saddle near the low end 
of the northwest wing of the range. 

Next morning I happened to ride that 
way, looking for wolf sign, and found it. | 

There were three yearlings and one big 
steer left in the field. The steer and two 
of the yearlings were dead. One yearling 
was strewn over several rods of ground. 
The one still alive stood humped in a 
fence corner, dying from the poison of 
closed wolf-tooth wounds. The rest of the 
cattle had crashed through and torn down 
hundreds of feet of barbed wire fence. 
They could be seen in two or three close- 
huddled bunches in a lower field two miles 
away. 

There was no snow here and the grass 
was thick and dry, so the story of the 
night could not be read in detail. Never- 
theless the highlights were all too plain to 
experienced eyes, and it was not hard to 
reconstruct the scene. 


The Attack 


The smell from the bleeding dehorned 
stock must have reached the Snowdrifts 
back in the range the afternoon before. 
The wolves had waited for dusk. 

Night was hardly upon the Highwoods 
when a  four-footed ghost suddenly 
appeared before a steer at the edge of the 
feeding herd. In another instant every 
head was lowered in the direction of the 
white prowler. The cattle came running 
forward, with tossing heads and wide 
eyes, and formed a line. The apparition 
“loafed” before them, nonchalantly dodg- 
ing the horns of a steer or two who left 
the herd with half courageous, half scared 
bawls, to do battle. ; : 

Suddenly a long drawi: bawl ef anguish 
came from back of the line’of heads, and 
a gray, almost invisible brute behind them 
threw the cattle into ‘panic. Those in 
front charged. forward at the white wolf— 
supposedly. But she had vanished. 

And then, ‘a3«the herd stampeded 
blindly after its leaders, the Snowdrifts 
closed in. Slash, snarrrrl, click—they cut 
and ripped hind legs, fianks, bellies, tails. 
They were not killing. They were having 
sport. A big steer went down as his hock 
tendon, the hamstring, was crunched in 
two. Before he staggered up he had been 
slashed half a dozen times about the nose 
and flanks. The wolves leaped on. The 
screech of barbed wire on fence posts told 
of the impact of the herd. 

Then to the feast—only incidentally the 
kill. Choosing one of the bloody-headed 
yearlings, Snowdrift leaped. His fangs 
closed on a hip. He braced himself and 
lurched sidewise. The critter hit the 


grass within twenty feet from where he 
had been caught, and never rose again. 


(Continued from page 16) 


The other crippled cattle staggered on, 
weakening and stiffening. Those whose 
wounds were open and clean might 
recover if the gashes drained well. Those 
whose hides had been pierced by even one 
fang so that a deep closed wound was 
left, must die within a few hours from the 
strange swift poison of the wolf bite. 

Just before dawn, probably, a rider 
along the road that wound round the base 
of the Highwoods might have heard the 
slow, moaning, musical song of the big 
gray wolf, full-fed, followed by a coyote 
chorus of guttural barking, staccato 
yelping and quavering wailing howls. 

As I leaned over the saddle horn, read- 
ing the story of the night in hoof-cut sod 
and in spread-clawed paw prints in the 
looser dirt of gopher mounds, something 
of the killer must also have crept into me. 
I had drawn the rifle from the scabbard 
and just now noticed it across the saddle 
forks. Slowly my grip on the rifle relaxed. 
I slid it back beneath the stirrup leather. 

There were two traps behind the cantle. 
I set them some distance from the eaten 
yearling. Then I reined my horse toward 
the mountains. 

Following up a long gulch, I soon found 
the pad and toe marks of the two marau- 
ders where they had trotted heavily along 
a cowtrail. Knowing they might not 
have traveled far before seeking cover and 
sleep, I tracked them two miles over wind- 
swept bare ridges and occasional snow- 
banks to where they had left the main 
ridge and plunged down through the 
soft snow of a heavily timbered hillside. 

Leaving my horse on the ridge, I 
followed into the timber. And soon I found 
the big fresh tracks of the wolves leading 
in long leaps from a timbered point on 
which they had lain with noses, eyes and 
ears alert for movement on the back trail. 
I had not expected to jump them so soon, 
or I might have approached their hiding 
place from another direction. But the 
result must have been the same in any 
case, for the Snowdrifts had learned well 
the law of the hunter and hunted, or they 
had not been alive and heavy with beef 
that day. 

In the beds which they had scratched 
out in the dry earth and needles beneath 
a big low-branched evergreen were wisps 
and wads of gray and white fur. Their 
winter coats were slipping. Soon they 
would be leaving this part of the country 
for the labyrinthian wilderness of the 
higher mountains. I must work fast. 

In a natural clearing across a gulch 
from the raided den I had seen tracks 
where the Snowdrift pair had come in the 
moonlight to look across and test with 
their muzzles the air currents from the 
scene of their broken hopes. The clearing 
happened to include a fairly dry spot, so 
early in the game I had made a scent-set 
there. 

The second morning after the slaughter 


of steers in Highwood gap, I rode into the 
clearing near the den. The trap at the 
scent-set had been jerked from its bed and 
was gone. There were wolf tracks on 
every patch of snow in the vicinity. 

I got off, rifle in hand. There were drag 
marks in a pine needle carpet. In the 
drag marks and near them were heavy 
paw prints. Not waiting to piece together 
the broken trail, I started into the ever- 
green thickets with eager eyes. Soon I was 
sweating from hurried trips back and forth 
and took off my coat to hang it on a 
small fir. Doing so, I noticed, about 
even with my eyes, a freshly broken twig. 
Above it was a wisp of gray hair. 

Staring silently down at me was a red, 
black, yellow and white bobcat, tangled, 
trap and all, in the branches of the fir. 

After denouncing all and sundry mem- 
bers of his tribe, I shot him and climbed 
up to pull him down. Judging by the tracks, 
the wolves had got wind or sound of the 
troubled cat and had sat round on the 
snowdrifts trying to fathom the situation. 

I skinned the cat, hung its body out of 
sight in a thicket and replaced the scent- 
set in the clearing in the hope that 
the wolves might return. They did, 
that night—and smelled fresh man-scent 
enough to chase them from the vicinity 
before they had well reached it, as I saw 
by fresh tracks on a nearby ridge next 
morning. 


The Catch 


The Snowdrifts seldom returned to 
their kills, but I had made a scent-set in 
Highwood gap near one of.the yearlings 
slaughtered by the outlaws, and tied the 
trap to a buried fifteen-pound rock. Two 
days later, as I rode toward it, I saw that 
the carcass had been dragged a hundred 
yards. And suddenly in the ridge trail 
ahead of my horse’s hoofs appeared fresh 
wolf tracks! 

At the scent-set where the rock had 
been buried was an empty hole, half filled 
with blown dust. No tracks could be seen 
in the cow-trampled grass. On a hunch, I 
rode to the edge of a hill nearby that 
dipped down into a brushy gulch. 

‘There was a commotion and the rattle 
of a chain behind some willows. My 
horse and I were through those willows 
in about two jumps and a half. 

A coyote—Oh well—no matter how 
hard they tried to get into a trap, two 
wolves wouldn’t have much chance to 
succeed while there were so many coyotes, 
bobcats, porcupines, cattle, horses, rab- 
bits, magpies, woodchucks, ground squir- 
rels— 

All I ever caught near the horse on 
Cottonwood divide was a coyote and an 
eagle. 

And so passed the first weeks on the 
trail of the Snowdrifts. 


The concluding article telling of the 
death of the great wolves will appear in the 
February issue.—The Editors. 
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More Wool or More Men 


Giant machines and power houses have 
made and maintain the concrete-lined 
lanes of water; but the primitiveness of 
the real pioneer has not vanished from the 
only partially conquered frontiers. There 
are houses made entirely of flattened 
kerosene cans—the kerosene can in 
‘Australia is used for every purpose under 
heaven, including bath tubs—and there 
are men who live in tents covered with 
sacking. Corrugated iron, the dreariest 
substance on earth, is the chief building 
material. 

But on their half-cleared blocks there 
are many front gardens in what three 
‘years ago was “the bush.” More than 
140 miles of irrigation canals have already 
been finished, criss-crossing the seven 
hundred “blocks” of the settlement. 
Three years ago the whole district was 
‘virgin scrub; now the earliest settlers are 
: just beginning to get their first crops from 
the vineyards of raisin grapes to which 
imost of the blocks are devoted. Mean- 
while block-holders have been given pref- 
erence both in administrative positions 
and in the labor connected with making 
the irrigation trenches. The modern 
pioneer is being watched over by a 
governmental providence to the best of 
its insight and funds. Incidentally, this 
government policy was initiated when 
another Californian, Dr. Elwood Mead, 
now U. S. Reclamation Commissioner, 
was head of Victoria’s water commission. 


In the Sheep Country 


I was standing on one of the busiest 
corners of Melbourne at six o’clock on a 
chilly autumn evening. The end-of-day 
traffic swirled round me in the deep dusk. 
And then I heard a sound not loud but 
penetrative because of its strangeness 
among the familiar toots of motor cars 
and jangle of tram bells and tramping of 
feet. It was a sound exactly like the rustle 
of rain on leaves in a summer shower. 

Then they came, filling the breadth of 
William street as a stream fills its channel, 
dimly white, with a surface noise of occa- 
sional sharp barking above the constant 
tap-tap of brisk little feet on the city 
pavement. Sheep—I don’t know how 
many, a thousand maybe—filing that 
wide street for more than a long city 
block while all traffic stopped for them. 
Melbourne is impersonal as all modern 
cities are impersonal; but the sheep are— 
Australia. The kangaroo and the emu 
face each other grotesquely on seals and 
stamps and formal insignia generally; but 
the Merino, though less picturesque as 
an heraldic emblem, represents not only 
financial monopoly in one department of 
the world’s goods, but a pride of quality 
that has a sort of moral dignity. 

Even the roads are built for the sheep— 
astonishingly wide, one strip in the 
middle for traffic, a strip on each side 
for the sheep. Driving in the country one 
day, I saw one become entangled in the 
rear wheels of a Ford. A great fuss was 
made, numbers were taken—there is no 
excuse for running over a sheep; but this 
particular animal when untwisted from 
the spokes trotted off without even 
noticing the commotion he had caused. 


(Continued from page 24) 


My direct acquaintance with station 
life noes characteristically in a very 
imposing carved - panel - and- plate-glass 
office in Melbourne, which I invaded with 
an introduction to the Australian manager 
for a great Estates company; for the best 
of the sheep country is owned by share- 
holders in London who are more familiar 
with clipping coupons than with wool- 
clip. The general manager is an executive 
and financial head who appoints the 
station managers; he does not need to 
know sheep, but he must know men, for 
the station manager has the entire direct 
responsibility for those ultimate profits in 
London. 

An Australian station is not like one 
of our Western ranches—in fact it has 
followed a development of its own without 
comparison or parallel. From that ornate 
office in Melbourne I went as a week-end 
guest of the company to Brookong, one of 
the oldest and most valuable of its proper- 
ties. Like all the immense holdings, it 
has been reduced in size by the bitterly 
contested land policy of the government— 
it now includes a mere hundred square 
miles instead of its original 850,000 acres. 

We drove for sixty miles from the little 
country-town railway station, straight 
across the plain. The horizon was an 
unbroken circle, clean-cut as the edge of a 
plate; one could hardly believe that it 
wasn’t the real rim of the world. It was 
not desolate, but the earth gave one a 
keen sense of immensity, like the sky. On 
that chill gray winter morning in June 
(it’s the upside-down part of the world, 
remember) the brilliant jewel-colored paro- 
keets that flew across our path looked 
disconcertingly tropical, as if they didn’t 
belong. 

We saw two emus striding across the 
plain, followed, with an amusing effect of 
being valeted, by two other equally tall 
but slenderer birds of the crane family, 
called “‘native companions.” One irre- 
sistibly thought of them as companions 
to the emus, but this was accidental. The 
manager’s trained eyes picked up the 
form of a fallen ram at some distance on 
the plain. The tall ostrich-like birds had 
moved toward the horizon on rapid legs; 
but the ram, a product of over-civilization 
among this wild life, could not get to his 
feet. Generations of breeding for a 
heavy weight of fleece have made the 
stick-like props of legs useless once the 
animal is down. 

“ Over 50,000 sheep are shorn at Brook- 
ong every year. The vast shearing shed 
has places for a hundred shearers, each 
stand equipped with a machine overhead, 
to which are attached vibrating power- 
driven shears. The dimness of the ceiling 
overhead is criss-crossed with a web of 
belts. The finest sheep are still shorn by 
hand, but the shed in these days has 
more the look of belonging to a factory 
than a farm. The shearers, too, belong 
to our modern world of machine organ- 
ization. They move in bands from 
Queensland down to Victoria according 
to the season, but one’s first impulsive 
image of a nomadic gypsy required a great 





deal of correction. 
motor cars, and they have the strictest 
and most powerful labor union in Aus- 


For they move in 


tralia. Not only shears but men have 
changed. ~ 

A few of the old sort are left. One, a 
tall gnarled Irishman named Duggan, 
seventy-six years old and six feet six 
inches tall, with immense hands like 
intricately carved knobs, has worked on 
Brookong for fifty years. His immi- 
gration had nothing in common with that 
of the lads who were welcomed with a 
“Cup of tea and a word of welcome” in 
Melbourne. Looking back across the 
blurred years, he told me that he had been 
“a wild young man” and had “had to 
come.” Whether his relations with the 
police had been those of a fugitive or a 
deported convict he will not say, even at 
this distance of time. I’d like to know 
what indiscretion this wild young Irish- 
man of the ’sixties committed, but on this 
subject he is impenetrable. One of the 
things he did after that original wildness, 
however, was to become a policeman in 
New Zealand. But his sympathies were 
not naturally on the side of the police. He 
could not bring himself to arrest anybody 
—a squeamishness fatal to advancement 
in his career. In fact he used to con- 
duct his charges out of his district to his 
neighbor’s beat, and there turned them 
loose! 


Never Again for Him 


Another old-timer rode in from one of 
the out-stations. He is a boundary rider 
—the life of all lives most lonely and 
untouched. Our modern machine-world 
has nipped him only once, and he loves to 
tell about it as a terrific isolated experi- 
ence, like being shipwrecked or caught in 
an earthquake. 

“T was sent down to Melbourne with 
some sheep,” he says, standing in the road 
with one arm thrown over the neck of his 
horse. “So I thought while I was about it 
I’d see what these city places were like. I 
went for the night to one of these coffee 
palaces. But when I asked for my room 
they put me into a little square room and 
shut the door. And I saw all the furniture 
outside begin to move down and out of 
sight. I was scared, I tell you! They 
told me my room was on the seventh 
floor. When I got there and went to the 
window to look out, there were the horses 
down below no bigger than sheep-dogs! 
I went to bed and tried to sleep, but I 
couldn’t get it out of my head that there 
wasn’t any ground outside that window. 
At last I sat up, all of a sweat, and | 
stayed awake till morning. Somehow | 
felt safer awake. Then I got down again 
as early in the morning as I could find 
anybody up 

Nothing eiahd induce him ever to go 
to Melbourne again. 
vA large station is a community in itself 
Its personnel includes, under the manager, 
several overseers of out-stations. At the 
homestead of Brookong there is a store 
with supplies for six months, a smithy, a 
garage with five cars, an ice plant, a large 
room filled with storage batteries. a 
bakery, a machine shop. The actual 
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Removed them at one time to see if 
they needed cleaning. Have had no 
mechanical trouble in any way, 
which I attribute very largely to the 
lubricating qualities of the ARISTO 


Oil.” (NAME ON REQUEST) . 





“J have been operating a four 

passenger sport model Buick since 

March 16th, 1923, with a total 

mileage of 11,600 miles to February 

2fnd, 1924. During all of that time 

I have used exclusively ARISTO oil 

| with the following results: I have 
not had one thing done to the motor, 

not even the spark plugs cleaned. 


No “‘Carbon”’ 


For 11,000 miles— 
\ see what users say 
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I And its flint-like character makes it an abra- Of Special Interest to Tourist. 
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56 More Wool or More Men: 


farm workers live together in one group 
of quarters, and another, with its own 
housekeeper, dining-room and dormi- 
tories, is provided for the “Jackeroos.” 
A station is not only a sheep ranch; it 
is also a training school and a scientific 
experiment station. The Jackeroos are 
young men with good education who 
spend several years in training under 
the manager, preparing to become over- 
seers and managers in their turn,,or to 
take charge of land of their own. 

June is not the season for shearing in 
New South Wales, but I was just in time 
for another occasion of even greater 
interest. This was the “classing” of the 
sheep by an old man of dazzling repu- 
tation who has his regular clients and goes 
about from station to station, passing 
individual judgment on each animal and 
receiving a neat $250 a day for his expert 
knowledge. 

As I sat on a stool at his side in the great 
shed divided into runways like an imper- 
fect maze, while one after another the 
sheep were rapidly passed along the line 
until they came to a full stop between his 
knees, I had a bizarre and vivid sense of 
the ways of Providence made manifest. 
Inexorable and inscrutable as God, the 
old man ran his hands over the body and 
peered into the crinkly yellowish mat of 
fleece which he separated with exploring 
fingers. A few seconds, and the animal 
was given a push that sent it trotting 
down this lane or that to the large pen 
where certain of its fellows moved about 
quietly and without purpose. 

The finest were saved for special breed- 
ing, marked with chalk on the forehead to 
indicate the particular qualities which 
were to be handed on reinforced or modi- 
fied by the character of the carefully 
chosen mate. These were like the few of 
genius among mankind, set apart in their 
superiority. In the next pen were the 
sheep of talent, above mediocrity, only 
missing the supreme class by some 
slight fault of wool-distribution or bony 
structure. Then came the mass of ordi- 
nary folk, the competent but undistin- 
guished members of society—‘‘a good 
flock ram’”—“a good flock ewe”—I shall 
always hereafter think of those words of 
kindly dismissal with which the old sheep- 
classer sent the Mr. Babbitts of sheepdom 
pattering down the line. 

Finally came the culls, the weaklings, 
marked on the shoulders by the “Devil’s 
grip,” imperceptible to my eyes, but sure 
to become more marked when the year- 
lings grew older, thin fleeced, perhaps 
reverting to original type, bare under- 
neath. Culls fillour tenements, our prisons, 


our miserable holes of existence, perhaps 
because they have slipped back to an 
earlier type with characters that the 
generations have gradually modified, 
unable to cope with our stringent require- 
ments, perhaps with a kink in their bones 
—men too are sometimes born with the 
*Devil’s grip” on them. 

And sometimes they are over-bred, 
over-civilized. Selection has put wool 
upon the under part of their bodies which 
were originally thinly covered; and the 
same process leads in some instances to 
an encroachment of wool over the faces, 
which must be avoided lest it blind their 
eyes. Second by second they passed under 
the old wool-classer’s hands, while he 
murmured to me under his drooped 
yellowish mustaches: “Here’s style in 
the wool—see the lustre and the crimp— 
a bit on the coarse side—a stud ram—a 
little more on the belly and he’d go into 
the first pen.” 

“Steady, dear.” This in a kindly voice 
to a restless ewe. And as he grasps the 
wool in his hands, a sententious apothegm: 
“What fills the hand fills the bale; what 
fills the bale fills the pocket.” 

Occasionally there is a quick bleating 
protest, and one of the Babbitts makes a 
rush on its wooden sticks of legs for the 
stud pen. But there is no appeal. The 
culls swarm unconscious, unremonstrant 
in their large square pen, they. who must 
be cast out of the flock. Second by second 
they pass under the old man’s hands. He 
would perhaps be shocked if I told him 
that the large shed divided into runways, 
with its ceaseless tap of small feet, its 
occasional uncomprehending bleat, gave 
me a sharper sense of God than anything 
else has ever done in this world. 

“A stud ram—a good flock ewe—we 
can not keep this one, there’s a weakness 
of the withers—steady, dear.” 

The land policy of Australia is the most 
sal.ent of its internal political problems, 
and like most really significant questions, 
the side one takes is determined by tem- 
perament. To those who hold with the 
old order, it is nothing less than blas- 
phemy to turn sheep land into wheat 
land, to break up by taxation the huge 
estates and divide them into “living 
areas” of 15,000 to 20,000 acres for the 
use of what the sheep man with 1 largely 
unconscious loftiness refers to as “‘small 
men.” 

The “landed aristocracy” of Australia 
has not declined into the keeping of orna- 
mental deer parks and shooting preserves. 
By scientific selection it has improved the 
breed of the Merino sheep, paying fabu- 
lous prices for the best stock, casting out 
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all inferior types. Its council is the true 
aristocratic ideal of a limited perfection 
—and perfection costs a great deal of 
money. Economically it rests its case on 
the point that Merino wool is the one 
undisputed world monopoly of Australia. 
The “small man,” they argue, can not 
afford to stock his land thinly; he has not 
a territory large enough to move his sheep 
about to the best advantage (and the 
sheep is a small animal that requires an 
immense and disproportionate amount of 
room); in the need for quick returns he 
will seek quantity rather than quality; 
and he can not afford to pay the high 
prices for the best stock for breeding pur- 
poses. 7 

On the other hand, the cry for “closer 
settlement” is a very potent one in Aus- 
tralia at present, based upon the need for 
more population for purposes of defense 
—for sentiment is strongly militaristic 
against Japan, and England is felt to be 
distant, crippled and even unsympathetic 
—and for the commercial and industrial 
independence of the continent. The 
demands of closer settlement conflict with 
the holding of immense areas for sheep. 

The Labor Party has been the most 
powerful influence in the breaking up of 
the great stations. For not only is the 
Labor Party in actual control of four out 
of the six states of the commonwealth, but 
it is generally felt, even by its opponents, 
that its power is on the increase and that 
it has deeply affected public opinion in 
general. 

The arguments in favor of the present 
land policy make their appeal to the 
democratic sentiment that asks for larger 
opportunities for more people instead of 
the impersonal—and economic—perfec- 
tion of sheep. The argument is that the 
“small man’’ takes greater pains to make 
improvements on his “living area” than 
the big man who has room to seek any 
required set of conditions on his hundreds 
of thousands of acres. In the towns of the 
western regions the “big man,” who sends 
to one of the coastal cities or abroad for 
his supplies, is felt to be of no human 
value to the community. The difficulty 
of keeping up the standard of the breed 
(from 3000 to 10,000 pounds is some- 
times paid for a single ram) can be met, 
in the view of the Labor governments, by 
establishing a community center for 
breeding purposes from government- 
owned stock. It looks very much as if 
the day of great stations is drawing, for 
good or ill, to a close. 

This is the third of a series of articles by 
Mrs. Mavity. Others will follow in suc- 
ceeding issues.—The Editors. 





The Birth of Old Pioche 


isnow. I havea silver-mill in Pahranagat 
Valley. If you think you could take it 
down and put it up again, I would have it 
taken to Bullionville, where there is plenty 
of water-power, and put up there. I think 
this ore can be worked by that process.” 

“TI built two sawmills in California,” 
suggested Gracey. 

“I am satisfied you can do the work,” 
responded Raymond. “But we have no 





(Continued from page 29) 


money. If we can take it out of the mine, 
we will pay you; and it will make your 
own claims here more valuable.” 

“T will work without pay,” agreed 
Gracey, “if you will furnish the grub.” 

“T can’t even do that,” admitted Ray- 
mond, “‘but Ely is solid with the Mormons 
and can get grub from them. I don’t even 





own the mine as yet, but if you will 
promise to stay with me and put up the 
mill, I will buy the mine.” 

Seated round the camp-fire that night 
were Raymond, Gracey, the Burkes, 
Duncan, Winans, and others. Deep 
gloom enshrouded the assemblage. The 
failure of the furnace hung heavy upon 
their spirits. They were all destitute and 
the outlook was bleak. Giving ample 
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time for the communion of depression to 
permeate the group, Raymond, at last, 
addressed Pat Burke. 

“The furnace is a failure,” he said, “but 
I have a proposition to make to you boys 
that own the Burke mine. I have a five- 
stamp mill in the Pahranagat valley. I 
am willing to pay you $35,000 for the 
mine, provided you will wait for your 
money until I can get the mill here and 
take out the ore.” 

His auditors were very quiet for a while. 

“T am willing to agree to that,” finally 
said Pony Duncan. 

“T’m with you,” assented Bob Winans. 

But the Burke brothers, who owned 
half the mine, remained silent for full ten 
minutes after. 

“How are we going to eat while you are 
doing all that?” spoke up Pat Burke, 
somewhat sarcastically it may well be 
believed. 

“John Ely will see to getting the grub,” 
answered Raymond. 

“Then it is all right,” agreed Burke. 

Raymond handed him his silver 


The Birth of Old Pioche: John L. Considine 


watch, turned to Gracey and _ said: 

“Charley, you are a witness that I have 
bought this mine and that [ give him this 
watch to bind the bargain. The watch is 
worth sixty dollars. Boys, you are all 
witnesses. Charley, let us start at once 
for Pahranagat. We can make Bullionville 
tonight.” 

And so, provisioned with a piece of 
boiled beef and a loaf from the Ely-pro- 
vided larder, Raymond and Gracey set 
out. At Pahranagat Raymond persuaded 
the Mormon farmers to lend their teams 
to the transportation of the mill to Bul- 
lionville, nearly 150 miles away. The 
miners of Pioche volunteered to grade for 
the mill and made a road from there to 
Pioche. 

Putting up the mill was slow work, and 
it was January of 1870 before Gracey had 
the plant ready for the first run, on which 
occasion he remained up all night. 

“‘We drew off the charge from the pans 
into the settler,” said Gracey, “‘and then 
drew off the quicksilver through the 
settler and strained it through a sack. 
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When Raymond appeared, about four in 
the morning, I had the sack full of amal- 


am. 

“ “How goes it?’ he asked. 

“T showed him the sack of amalgam. 
He pinched it. 

“*That is good,’ said Raymond. ‘It 
squeaks. Gold and silver amalgam is the 
only one that will squeak.’ ” 

The ore from which that run was made 
assayed $300 a ton, and the recovery of 
the values was about 78 per cent. It was 
the prelude to a production of $10,000,000 
from the properties of Raymond and Ely 
alone. Pioche yielded altogether more 
than $17,000,000, of which about $5,000,- 
000 came from the Meadow Valley. 

So the big producer, its purchase secured 
by the tender of an old silver watch, was 
acquired on the basis of an abandoned, 
rickety five-stamp mill, 150 miles away in 
the wilderness; merely that—plus_ the 
nerve and vision, brain and will of the 
little hunchback, William Raymond, 
backed up by the credit of big John Ely 


with the Mormon farmers. 





deadly heat smote them once more. The 
starved, baked earth. The stunted, 
shriveling willows by the water-hole. 
Heat, gathering as if impounded in a pool 
by the encircling sandstone bluffs. 

He came to a stop. 

“You said’”—the voice was even, with 
the inexorable quality of fate itself, —“‘that 
if you were a beef-critter you’d ask noth- 
ing better than to be pastured on the 
banks of this stream. Get down.” 

Slowly the man in the buck-board 
descended to the ground—and sprang, 
with lightning swiftness, his fists flailing. 
And then there was an impact as the two 
bodies met. And then, inexorably, two 
huge hands fastened upon the smaller 
man’s throat. They closed, while a vein 
stood out hugely upon the bearded 
man’s forehead and his eyes glittered 
insanely. 

There was a choking sound, there in the 
midst of the burning heat and deathly 
silence, and the sound of cloth ripping. 
The sleeve of the bearded man’s shirt 
ripped away from his wrists. Then there 
was no sound at all for a time, until one of 
the two men dropped to the earth when 
the hands released his throat. 

The big man stood above him, shaking 
with rage and blood-lust. Then he 
stooped and felt of the other’s heart. He 
rose again and strode away, only to return 
with a long length of chain. 

When he had finished his task he stood 
up and waited, grimly. 

“You lied to me,” came hoarsely when 
the prostrate man stirred weakly. “I 
could have killed you, but I shall give you 
every chance.” 

Dulled eyes stared, then cleared. The 
fallen man put his hand to his throat. 
The muscles moved as if he were swallow- 
ing painfully. Then he stirred again and 
half-rose, bracing himself by a hand in the 
blistering-hot sand. 

“God!” he said chokingly. “I—I—” 
He gazed up at the implacable figure 


Ample Water 


(Continued from page 20) 


above him. Fear came into his face. 
“What—what do you want?” 

The bearded man swept out his arms in 
a convulsive gesture. 

“You said there was ample water here. 
You said if you were a beef-critter you’d 
ask nothing better than to be pastured on 
the banks of the stream here. You said 
water was worth its weight in gold on 
ground like this.” 

Slowly the fallen man struggled to his 
feet. A. metallic tinkling followed his 
movements. He stood drunkenly erect. 

“All right,” he mumbled with difficulty. 
“T’ll give you back your money.” 

“You lied to me!” growled the other 
man fiercely. “You said there was ample 
water!” 

“Tl give it back ” A hand went 
again to Blake’s throat. Again the 
muscles worked. “Give me a drink and 
I'll write you a check.” 

The bearded man’s eyes were glowing. 

“Ample water!” he barked hoarsely. 
“Give me ample water to irrigate this 
land. You lied! Make good your lie!” 

He turned and strode away. He did not 
turn. His figure passed from the range of 
lucid vision into that grotesque area 
wherein all things shimmered and wavered 
and danced soundlessly. He became 
small. He vanished into the house. 

And the man who was left fumbled for 
his check-book in his pocket, and seemed 
to find difficulty in his movements. He 
looked down stupidly at a chain that was 
wound about his body, over and under his 
arms, round his chest. He took a stag- 
gering step, and turned at the tinkling 
that: followed it. A serpentine chain 
trailed behind him to the trunk of a dying 
willow, where it was coiled and doubly 
stapled fast. 

Sudden panic shone in the chained 
man’s face. He gazed about him like a 
hunted thing. And then he saw a thing 


that drove all other thoughts from his 
mind. It was a pool of water, a shallow, 
turgid pool of water, that once had been 
the fountainhead of a rushing stream. 

Stumbling a little, he moved toward it, 
then was jerked back. He had reached 
the end of his chain. Then he gazed about 
him, at the land he had sold. Barren, 
utterly barren, utterly sterile for lack of 
water, sun-baked, parched. There was no 
shade, save beneath the dying stunted 
trees. There was no vegetation, except 
the bitter things of the desert outside. 
Nothing could grow there. Nothing could 
live there. It was the place he had sold 
for eight thousand dollars. 


LATE that night, the rabbit came to 


drink. He heard a curious, clanking 
sound and a hoarse whispering. The rab- 
bit was timid, but thirst drove him to the 
pool—with all due caution, of course. 
He saw a dark figure moving in the star- 
light, half-sunken in the dried and 
powdery sand that had been the stream- 
bed. For a long time the rabbit watched, 
his big ears alert. But then he crept to 
the water’s edge and dipped in his muzzle. 

A stone struck close beside him, and 
then another, and a man’s voice rose in 
hysterical cursing. No other creature 
should drink while he thirsted. There was 
a rain of small stones to enforce the decree, 
flung by a panting raging man. 

The rabbit fled in panic, but he was 
very thirsty. Toward morning he crept 
back again. And again he was driven 
away. : 


THE morning sun rose upon the arroyo, 
and the long shadows of the cliffs re- 
treated to huddle beneath their bases. 
Slowly the flood of heat accumulated and 
the deadly dazzling glare began. The three 
horses foraged hungrily upon the thin herb- 
age near the water-hole. There were two 
wagons in the basin, now. One was the 
buckboard, standing where it had been 
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deserted, the two cases of dynamite still 


strapped behind the seat. 

The bearded man came out of the house 
and went slowly toward the wind- 
smoothed stream-bed. Once he stopped 
and picked up a bit of the baked earth in 
his fingers. He crushed it, and let it 
trickle slowly to the ground. 

“He said,” he muttered, “water on this 
ground was worth its weight in gold.” 

There was a tragedy in the dried earth 
of the valley. Mid-western farmer as he 
was, he could see that the land was virgin, 
fertile, infinitely desirable—with water. 
And that without it, there was nothing 
more than a corner of the desert enclosed 
by the sandstone bluffs. 

His prisoner was squatted in a huge hole 
he had dug with his bare hands, down to 
the damp sand of the old stream-bed. But 
the sand was damp no longer. The con- 
tinual slow seepage from the pool left an 
underlayer of moisture for a little distance. 
It was upon that moisture that the willows 
lived, and to which the man had dug. But 
the sun, striking fiercely, sucked up the 
dampness almost as soon as the man’s 
hands cleared it. He seized a compacted 
mass of moist sand in his hand that his 
skin might soak in refreshment, and as he 
held it, it dried, from compactness be- 
came powdery, and presently trickled in a 
stream of fine grains through his fingers. 

He lifted blood-shot, inflamed eyes to 
the man he had swindled. 

“I’ve been reading over a paper,” said 
the big man slowly. “It’s the abstract of 
title to this ground. It tells who’s owned 
this place before me.” 

The man in the sand-pit swallowed, 
croaked something unintelligible. 

“You’ve owned it three times,” the 
bearded man went on, in his voice all the 
inexorable quality of fate itself. “Twice 
you’ ve sold it, and twice you’ve bought it 
back again. And there are two graves up 
yonder.” 

_The man in the sand-pit croaked again, 
digging for moisture in the powdery stuff 
below him. 

“T don’t know what happened, but 
didn’t you sell if for a good price and then 
buy it back for next to nothing when 
they’d gotten discouraged, or died?” 
__From the pit, tortured eyes looked up. 
The man there licked his lips with a dry 
and swollen tongue. 

“Yl buy it back,” he articulated with 
difficulty. “You aint like the others. 
Pll buy it back.” 

The big man shook his head deliber- 
ately. Implacable lines were etched 
about his eyes. 

“I don’t go back on my bargains, or lie 
when I make them. You said there was 
ample water here.” Rage came over him. 
“You said there was ample water! You 
swindled me—and there are two graves 
up yonder. Where is that water?” 

Blake’s eyes went to the pool, with 
infinite longing. The pool was noticeably 
smaller than it had been. 

“TIl buy it back,” he mumbled. “T’ll 
pay you a profit.”’ 

The bearded man heard him, and 
turned away. 

“Come back,” shrilled Blake suddenly. 
“Look! Look!” 

He held out his cupped hands, full and 
brimming with gold-pieces. 

“My pay-money for the blasting gang,” 
he shrilled. ‘If you’re afraid of my giving 


Ample Water: 





you a check and'then stopping it, I’ll pay 
you in gold! I'll pay you gold just to give 
me back the place and let me go! I'll pay 
you a profit!” 

The big man’s voice was grating and 
full of rage. 

“You sold me land to till,” he cried 
hoarsely, “and you sold me ample water! 
What do I care for profits? What do I 
want with money? I want water for the 
land you’ve sold me. Ample water!” 

He strode away, his great hands closing 
and unclosing convulsively. 

And then there was silence, while the 
sun rose higher, and the heat grew greater, 
and the red cliffs reflected the heat into 
the valley. It grew oven-like, all dry 
earth and sand, with a drying pool to 
taunt the eye. 

The rabbit came early that night, and 
was driven away. And it came again, and 
yet again, and each time a shower of 
stones from a frantic, raving man drove 
it back from the water. For hours the 
rabbit tried to creep to the water’s edge 
unobserved, and each time failed. The 
man in the sand-pit was watching with a 


strange, insane ferocity. While he 
thirsted, no other creature should 
drink. 


The first thin crescent of the moon 
shone upon the water in the early dark- 
ness, and the splashes of the stones were 
small darts of blue flame, infinitely cool 
and infinitely tormenting in their liquid 
sound. The man tried to swallow when 
he heard them. Then, presently, he flung 
stones just to hear the splashing. Any 
man may endure one day of insensate 
thirst and remain sane. Most men may 
endure even two, with the coolness of the 
night for refreshment. But in the basin, 
here, the nights did not cool as on the open 
desert. The encircling cliffs stored up the 
heat of the sun and poured it out again 
during darkness. And the air was dry 
with a dryness that sucked out moisture 
from every pore. 


TOWARD morning strange sounds came 
from the pit the man had dug. Much 
of it was unintelligible, but the rest was a 
succession of cunningly contrived phrases, 
put together with a mad, specious clever- 
ness. It wasa rehearsal of arguments why 
his captor should go to the other side of 
the pool and throw rocks into it, so that 
the splashes would reach the man in the 
sand-pit. Merely the splashes, nothing 
more. He could not drink them, he re- 
peated cunningly. They would be dirty 
water, unfit to drink. But it would prove 
that the whole farm could be irrigated 
from the pool. There was ample water, 
only one should stand and throw rocks 
into it, so it would splash. 

And then, at sunrise, the babbling sud- 
denly stopped. The man’s eyes were very 
bright. An expression of eagerness came 
over his face. 

“Dynamite,” he said raptly. 
mite! It would splash—” 

He lay quite still, watching the pool. 
In broad day the rabbit crept down to the 
water, driven by intolerable thirst. And 
stones and small rocks fell all about it, in 
the chained man’s childish rage. 

The bearded man stopped outside the 
door of his house and brushed ab- 
sently at some small glistening drops upon 
his shirt. He was trembling, and in 
revolt.. The droplets were salt. They 
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might have been tears, only certainly 
they had not come from his eyes. 

His face set grimly, then softened, and 
then he spoke without turning his head. 

“All right, then. Pack up. But—” 
his voice rose to the heights of rebellion, 
“the lied to me!” 

Slowly he went toward his prisoner. 
The flecked beard rested on his chest. 
Grimness unabated, hatred unappeased, 
he stalked toward the man who had 
swindled him. He carried a huge pair of 
wire-cutters in one of his great hands. 

His prisoner raised his head joyfully at 
sight of him, and began to speak. The 
big man gazed at him somberly. 

“T’m going to turn you loose,” he said 
harshly. “You can thank a woman for 
it, if you like.” 

Blake continued to make uncouth 
sounds. His eyes were bright and he 
waved and gesticulated. He was all 
eagerness, all plausibility. Then he 
seemed to make a superhuman effort to 
articulate, despite his roughened, swollen 
tongue. He was horrible to look at. Un- 
shaven, blear-eyed, his hands raw and 
bleeding from his digging in the sand. He 
pointed to the pool and to the buckboard. 

“You said there was ample water,” said 
the big man somberly. ‘You swindled 
me. I could have killed you. I could let 
you die, now. God! I wonder why—” 

He fell silent. The thing in the sand- 
pit made sounds with its mouth, strug- 
gling frantically to be understood. 

Dynamite—Water—Down the hole— 
Explode—Place stopped up. Dynamite 
loosen it. 

“You want me to lower dynamite down 
the hole there, and explode it,” said the 
big man somberly. 

The thing in the sand-pit watched him 
in a terrible, tremulous hope. His speech 
of release simply had not been understood. 
The bearded man watched without pity. 

“Ts that your way of bringing water!” 
The bearded mouth opened in a bitter 
laugh. “All right, I'll do it. It’s my 
place, now. You'll never have the chance 
to swindle another man with it.” 

Within the house, his wife was begin- 
ning to pack. They were bound for other 


_acres, other places, to begin again the 


fight they had fought for ten years, and 
won, only for the benefit of the man lying 
there in the dried-up stream-bed. Ten 
years, gone! The best of his life— 
wasted! Beginning old age with empty 
hands— 

Some thing of fire came into the 
bearded man’s eyes. Hatred had not 
been appeased by the suffering of the man 
in the sand-pit. Nothing short of utter 
destruction could give him peace, now. 
And since he must not destroy the man 
who had caused it all, who had swindled 
him of all he possessed, there might be 
some relief in destroying something else. 

His great hands were strangely supple 
as he bent to his task with a grim pleasure. 
He took heavy rope and bound the dyna- 
mite-sticks along its length, padding the 
first lest they go off too soon. He packed 
them closely. A full case he bound along 
the length of the rope, so that he had a 
flexible cartridge ten feet long. And to 
the uppermost he fastened the. fulminate- 
caps. Blake had had all things ready for 
his blasting. Even a coil of wire and bat- 
teries were in the buckboard. 

Slowly, grimly, the big man took his 
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strange bomb to the water-hole. There 
was the tube-like orifice, winding down 
through the rock to unknown depths 
below. Working in a frenzy of destruction 
to annihilate the thing that had mocked 
him, he lowered the end of the rope. It 
caught. He twisted, and it sank sinuously. 
He paid out all the rope, with attendant 
wire. Then he laughed. 

“While I’m at it, I might as well blow 


‘ the whole place up,” he said harshly. 


“Then it won’t mock another man.” 

It was clever with something of the 
cleverness of insanity. The dynamite 
was nitro-glycerin dynamite, not de- 
signed for use under water, but it would 
withstand the moisture for twenty min- 
utes or more, and the whole mass would 
go off if a single stick were detonated. 
It only required that the wire con- 
nections to the fulminate cap be taped 
against a water short-circuit to make 
the thing fiendishly certain. The spark 
would set off one stick of explosive 
and the concussion would ignite the others 
in turn. And Scarsdale, with his ser- 
penting bomb sinking slowly downward, 
grinned queerly to himself. The padded 
end of the rope seemed to feel its way 
down to the bowels of the earth, like some 
monster blind worm. The rounded water- 
passage curved and twisted. The 
weighted rope followed every curvature. 
It sank down, down, down, sometimes 
catching for a moment but inevitably 
slipping free and sinking further. : 

He bent yet another rope to the first. 
The other man watched with mad cun- 
ning. Soon the dynamite would explode. 
The man in the sand-pit staggered to his 
feet. He balanced himself precariously, 
his mouth open, to catch a precious swal- 
low of water when the exploding dynamite 
sent a column of water spouting madly 
upward. He would be soaked to the skin. 
He might, if he were quick, swallow twice! 

The big man looked up and laughed 
again, recklessly, bitterly. 

“And now, may it blow us both to hell! 
You lied! Here’s for your ample water!” 

And he touched the wires. 

For a space there was dead silence. 

And then there was a deep-throated 


Ample Water: 


bellow far below, which before it had time 
to register upon a man’s eardrums had 
become a deafening roar. From the tube- 
like hole in the sandstone came a column 
of water, yards high, spouting, roaring, 
rushing skyward. It went upward in a 
screaming mass, and came down again in 
a pelting downpour that was only partly 
divided. Great masses of water, cubic 
yards in size, fell with mighty crashes 
upon the parched earth. From the pool 
arose smoke and nauseous gases and mon- 
ster bubbles. And then the flow ceased. 

The man in the sand-pit was down on 
his hands and knees. The water drained 
naturally to the old stream-bed. It 
formed, momentarily, a tiny stream, 
perhaps three inches deep, at which Blake 
was lapping like an animal. He flung 
himself down in the water, wallowing, 
rolling, insane with joy. 

The bearded man laughed hoarsely. 

“Ample water!”’ he barked, “Ample 
water!” 

He heard something behind him, a soft, 
plashing, gurgling sound. He turned. 
The rocky bed of the old pool was shat- 
tered. Great rents and fissures marked 
the stone. And from those rents and 
openings, water was bubbling up. It 
came up softly, everywhere, but from the 
gaping hole where the dynamite had been 
lowered, it poured upward in a solid 
stream that rippled and gurgled, and 
made soft cooing noises, as if the water 
were joyful to be upon the surface of the 
earth once more. It filled the pool, and 
overflowed it. A little stream trickled 
down to the wind-smoothed sand that had 
been the ancient stream-bed. The thirsty 
sand drank it up. But more came. A 
little tongue of water reached explora- 
tively down toward its ancient channel. 
It reached farther, and farther. The 
stream had begun to run! 

And far, far down, there were scars in 
the age-old tunnel. Once, the water had 
found its way up through small crevices 
and cracks. Through innumerable tiny 
openings it had seeped into the shaft that 
went above. And later, those cracks and 
openings had been stopped with sand or 
earth or powdered rock. But now the 
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explosive had crushed them witha gigan- 
tic hand. Monster cracks offered escape 
for the water, down below. The soft rock 
for many yards was pulverized and rent 
by the concussion. And the water could 
go freely, more freely than ever before, 
up to the sunlight and the thirsty world 
above it. 

The big man staggered when he saw. 
He fell upon his knees beside the pool, 
feeling the water with his hands, feasting 
his eyes and his skin upon its touch. 

After a long time he roused himself. 
With his great nippers he cut loose the 
chain that had bound his prisoner. He 
led him to the buckboard. With the com- 
ing of water, something of his old self 
came back. 

He put the reins into the hands of the 
man who had swindled him. 

“Go,” he said slowly. ‘‘You’ve made 
your lie good. Go!” 


It was late that night that the man 
came back to his house. The starlight 
shimmered upon a silvery stream, flowing 
where there had been only wind-blown 
sand. It seemed that one could hear the 
parched earth drinking, gratefully. 

The man stood upon the porch, gazing 
over the ground he had bought. Six hun- 
dred acres. It would be a paradise. 

His wife rested her head against his 
shoulder. 

“On land like this,” said the big man, 
his voice booming, “water is worth its 
weight in gold. Its weight in gold!” 

He watched, and listened to the lulling, 
lilting, liquid note of the stream as it 
burbled between its newfound banks. He 
could hear thirsty little sighs, as the pores 
of the parched earth sucked it up. 

His hands itched. 

“T don’t like to see it going to waste,” 
he said slowly. “‘T’ll go get a tool or so 
and begin to dig some ditches to spread it. 
I can work in the dark. Thank God! 


We’ve got ample water!” 


OWN by the pool, a wild rabbit crept 

to the water’s edge. He listened, and 
heard nothing save the water bubbling up. 
And he dipped in his muzzle and drank, 
and drank, and drank . 
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I had not given next year’s cooking a 
stray thought. 

“Well,” he went on, “I’d like the job of 
cooking for the men. I am a cook by pro- 
fession, but a tramp from choice. You 
surely know what men like to eat, and it’s 
been a damn fine scald that you’ve gotten 
on your coffee and meats, mum.” 

A tall man as black as the ace of spades 
went to get his pay. He stopped long 
enough to remark: “It takes only a weak 
head and a strong back to knock almonds, 
but any guy in the world knows when he 
is getting well fed. You can depend on 
me next year.” 

The choicest bit of gratitude was 
expressed by a youngster in his late teens. 
He waited until all the men were gone 
before he sapped at the back door. 


] Saved Our 


(Continued from page 37) 


“Say, kin I be your pearl-diver next 
summer?” 

“My what?” I asked in amazement. 

“Your pearl diver.” 

I looked at the lad and asked him again 
what he meant. He put his head back 
and gave a hearty laugh. 

“Why a ‘pearl diver’ is a dish washer. 
I like your grub, and—well, I sort a hate 
to see them pretty ladylike hands of 
yours get all stove up cleaning pots.” 

We loved the youngster for this remark. 
We have engaged him as our “pearl diver” 
for next summer. Time will tell if he ever 
returns to save my hands. 

The day the men left I stood under the 
shade of a friendly tree. The air had a 


Crop 


tang of fall. Leaves were turning red. 
Some ferns were thirsty for rain. The 
flight of wild ducks overhead told of 
approaching weather changes. I stood 
watching my husband. 

“Well,” I asked, “what do you think of 
your cook?” 

He came closer to me and put his hands 
on my shoulders. ‘You have been a 
brick. You have been a most wonderful 
kitchen canary. You have saved the 
situation. I don’t think that we will 
have any red ink on our books this year.” 

I pinched his ears very hard. Going 
into the little ranch house I got down on 
my knees and thanked God for giving me 
strength to cook for the crew; but best of 
all, 1 thanked Him that we did not have to 
buy a bottle of red ink. 
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Western Homes 
and Gardens 


CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 


On one side of 
the porch is 
planted a purple 
wistaria. On 
the other side a 
wistaria with 
pure white 
cascades of 
bloom rivals it 
in beauty 








The Winsome 
Wistaria 


ISTARIA is one of the best early 

permanent flowering vines for 

twining and clinging. Hardy, 

and decorative in both flower 
and foliage, it rewards the home with a 
luxuriant mantle of purple or white in its 
season. Being deciduous, it can be of use 
as shade in summer, admitting the light 
and sun in winter. 

The Japanese, who have made the cul- 
tivation of wistaria an art in itself, usually 
plant it close to water. Nothing is 
more charming than wistaria trailing its 
reflected tassels in a pool. Even the 
petals that drop have beauty. So appre- 
clative are the Japanese that they use 
wistaria as a favorite motif in embroidery, 
textiles and other art. Because it clings, 
yet yields gently to the breeze, these 
orientals consider it feminine, expressive 
of the ideal in womanhood. As an emblem 
of gentleness and obedience it is thus 
frequently symbolized in Nipponese liter- 
ature. Some of the wonder wistaria of 
Japan are five hundred years old and bear 
clusters fifty inches long. In the month 
of May pilgrims and tourists in Tokio 
have feasted under a temple trellis heavily 
draped with wistaria. One Japanese 
restaurant seating a hundred people out- 
doors is thus roofed. An extraordinary 
specimen of Western-grown wistaria is a 
vine of the Chinese variety at the F. H. 
Fennel home in Sierra Madre, California. 
Before trimming, this wistaria had a 
spread of three hundred feet and blossoms 
of such exquisite coloring that visitors 
came many miles to see them. During 
the war the owner donated his grounds for 
féte purposes and the wistaria actually This lavender wistaria on the property of F. H. Fennel at Sierra Madre, California, is 
earned several thousand dollars for the conceded by nursery men and travelers to be the largest known vine of its kind. 
Red Cross, the festivals taking place It was planted thirty-one years ago by Mrs. Brugman of Pasadena 
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Better 
Breakfasts will 
make a better 


man of him..... 


What you do for him now will go a 
long way towards what he will do for 
himself in later years. Often the lessons 
learned at mother’s knee are the last- 
ing lessons in life. Now is the golden 
time to implant in his child-‘mind the 
ABC’s of right living. Above all, the 
life-long importance of right health- 
habits. 


Teach him now that, if he is to 
achieve full-grown success, he must 
have a body that will see him through. 
Nothing is more essential than proper 
food-habits. And this means, to begin 
with, the better breakfast habit. 

The better breakfast calls, first of all, 
for a tasteful, nourishing, home-cooked 
cereal. Nature—wise mother that 
she is—has singled out cereals as 
energy-foods. Rich in carbohy- 
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drates! Food elements the child’s 
stomach can digest easily and put to 
use quickly! . 

An Albers Better Breakfast Cereal 
—with sugar, top milk or cream— is 
the ideal energy-breakfast for children. 
For it gives them energy to “go on” 
and energy to “build on.” Energy for 
tomorrow and all the tomorrows to 
come! 

Because the Albers Mills have spe- 
cialized for 30 years in the making of 
cereals you will find, at your grocer’s, 
an Albers Better Breakfast Cereal to 
meet the breakfast-fancy of every child 
{and every grown-up, too!} Be sure 
to “look for the miner” on the pack- 
age and mail the coupon below for 
the new Albers book, ‘‘The 
ABC of Better Breakfasts.” 
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when the vine was at the height of its 


ory. 

In the celebrated gardens of Japan 
wistaria is not only displayed on trellises 
but cultivated in pots and tubs, which is 
a suggestion for making the American 
garden picturesque. Not all Japanese 
wistaria has long spikes or racemes. The 
wild variety is white, short and tufted. 
As its growth is along ponds, brooks and 
ditches, this naturally suggested the 
beauty of giving the cultivated vine a 
similar setting. As nearly all Japanese 
gardens feature a water course, no matter 
how diminutive or artificial, the wistaria 
is delightfully employed to climb over 
rustic bridges, quaint gates and trellises. 
Sometimes only bamboo supports are 
used. The wild vines clamber on trees 
and hang in wreaths. The Fennel wis- 
taria was encouraged to do this after it 
had spread out on each side of the front 
veranda. Wistaria clinging to a dead tree 
transforms it into a huge bouquet of 
delicate flowers. Frequently it trails to 
the ground and roots itself again. Its 


Western Homes and Gardens 


natural tendencies are always graceful. It 
is especially harmonious in a garden 
planted to willow and pepper trees but 
pines are a favorite background for wis- 
taria with the Japanese, the dark rugged- 
ness of the trees enhancing the delicacy of 
the blossoms. 

The bluish tints of Chinese wistaria are 
attractive climbers in the United States, 
while variety is seen in pinkish Japanese 
types. A double wistaria is deep mauve. 
In some parts of China the blossoms are 
eaten. The tender leaves are sometimes 
eaten also and brewed as a tea in parts of 
the Orient. 

In America the wistaria was named for 
Dr. Caspar Wistar, an anatomist who 
died in 1818. It is a native of swamp- 
margins from Virginia to Illinois but in 
this country develops leaves and flowers 
at the same time, thus differing from the 
oriental varieties. 

An abundance of water is considered 
the secret for producing magnificent 
clusters of wistaria. Forcing should begin 
as soon as the buds appear but too much 
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water in any climate subject to early or 
late frosts may rai the vine perma- 
nently. The anese varieties are 
hardier than the {0 although they 
have smaller flowers. Trimming the vine 
influences the size of the blooms. While 
the main stalk should never be pruned, 
severe cutting back of the branches will 
tend to produce large flowers instead of 
lengths of vine. 

Any wistaria must have age to bloom. 
Grafted plants will bear in three years 
but those grown from seed may take ten 
years. As for exposure, the writer has 
seen handsome vines grown with equal 
luxuriance on any of the four sides of a 
house. A successful American wistaria 
may grow a hundred feet on each side of 
the main stem. To keep it at its best, 
early each spring untangle or cut out 
all matted growths and fasten the re- 
mainder to supports such as pillars or 
walls with bits of leather or cloth. A 
foot is not too much to allow in space 
between the branches. 

Marion BrownFIELD. 























The plan of this house requires a sixty-foot frontage. 


It is wider than deep 


Not as Costly as it Looks 


LTHOUGH pretentious in appear- 
ance, the house illustrated above is 
not as expensive in construction as 
would be indicated by the impres- 

sive width. It was designed to convey the 
idea of a substantial and thoroughly digni- 
fied dwelling that would give the best 
possible results for the money expended, 
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Each bedroom has its share of sunlight 


====™ not only in its outer aspects but in the 
' interior comforts and cheerful arrange- 
'' ment of rooms. 
5 Porc. tect feel that the amount could not have 


The owners and the archi- 


been to better advantage. 

Green shutters are used for effective 
contrast against the stucco’s light back- 
ground. The arched main entrance and 


' the decorative trellis—itself awaiting the 


further decoration of roses or graceful 
vines—not only balance the whole but re- 
lieve it from rectangularity. 


Rooms that Serve 
Several Purposes 


N the two accompanying illustrations 
are suggestions for planning a house 
so that certain rooms may combine 
their services to the family in an 
attractive and practical way. Without 
any sacrifice of space one room can be 
cleverly made to answer the purposes of 
several rooms. The photographs demon- 
strating this idea will be found deserving 
of study, architecturally and decoratively. 

The first room is long and compara- 
tively narrow and in no way sectionally 
separated. In the farther end is a neatly 
and unobtrusively designed _ built-in 
feature, a sideboard with drawers and 
shelves which, with the drop-leaved table 
before it, equips this corner for light din- 
ing. The long outside wall is almost 
wholly of glass, there being three separate 
pairs of wide French doors, each witha 
narrow, two-thirds-length window at 
either side. These doors are of plate 
glass, unmarked with mullions save in 
respect to the gracefully arched effect 
that gives character to their tops. A free 
view is therefore afforded of the finely 
kept garden. The room also has three 
small windows over the sideboard, marked 
with leaded mullions into tiny square 
panes, the ‘end windows hinged to open in 
casement style. 

The floor is of six-inch-square tile in 
alternating buff and brown shades and all 
the woodwork is finished in old ivory; 
the plastered area of walls and ceiling is 
white, the walls being made attractive by 
a lattice-like treatment to which, at in- 
tervals, cling graceful runners of living 
ivy. Side curtains of art cretonne in vine 
and flower-basket pattern on a field of 
white and pale green are used at either 
side of the French doors. The furniture— 
excepting the table which matches the 
sideboard—is of reed and wicker painted 
white with a mahogany-colored trim, and 
all seats are upholstered in material corre- 
sponding with the window drapery. Be- 
sides a stand lamp of wicker design there 
is a ceiling lighting fixture of an odd 
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basket style. The other room consists 
of two sections, the sun-room being 
divided from the dining section by a 
partitioning wall and a pair of wide 
glass doors, but these doors are seldom 
closed. The dining annex can be com- 
pletely concealed by closing the doors 
which are provided with drapery cur- 
tains matching those of the French 
It is here, perhaps, that we have 
the most practical suggestion for com- 


} - 
aoors. 


bining breakfast-room, _dining-room, 
living-room and sun-room in the average 
small home where economy of space 


is necessary. ‘Treating the whole as a 
single room we see again the advantage 
and the charm of an outside wall devoted 
almost entirely to glass, there being a pair 
of wide glass doors in the middle and a 
single door of the same kind at either side. 
hese doors, by way of a stoop and steps, 
give into a side garden and afford a land- 
scape view; when open, they convert the 
outer space into a satisfactory porch. 


Sun-room, tea-room, breakfast-room, all in one, with a garden view 


Side drapes of cretonne, the pattern pre- 
dominating in buff and dark blue colors, 
are used at these doors and a comfortable 
chair is covered, with the same material. 
Not seen in the photographs because of 
the connecting doors, the dining section 
contains a built-in sideboard and china- 
cupboard combination of attractive de- 
sign, with two pairs of small casement 
windows above. The walls here are fin- 
ished with a plate-rail; beneath it the 
plastered space is tinted a light buff shade, 
above it flowered paper is used. In the 
main room the walls are tinted the same 
shade as those in the subdivision. All 
woodwork is in white enamel, excepting 
the partitioning doors of mahogany 
framework, and the drop-leaved table and 
dining chairs are similarly enameled. The 
floor throughout is of buff tile squares and 
the lighting fixture over the table has a 
flowered dome-shaped shade. A long rug 
of oriental design covers the full length of 
the floor. Cuares Atma Byers. 





This **combination™ room in 





a small house also has a delightful garden outlook 
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Hellman Bank Building 


The’ approval of architects 
and builders in all parts of 
the country, as expressed 
in orders for Russwin Hard- 
ware as equipment for busi- 
ness, residential and civic’ 
buildings’ of all kinds, is 
eloquent testimony of a 
standard of quality and 
performance which merits, 
the consideration of those, 
whose work is created to 


“To Russwin-ize is to Economize 
The Economy of the Best’ 
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Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 


The American Hardware Corporation, 
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Western Housekeeper 


Conducted by PAULINE PARTRIDGE 
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Controlling the Home Climate 


F you are conscious of the temperature 
of a house or a room there is some- 
thing that is not quite as it should be. 
Just as knowledge of the joys that 

perfect health bestows comes with a 
slight illness, so a few degrees change in 
temperature will register a discomfort 
which makes the question of heat and 
cold one of conscious, vital importance. 

Women are not greatly concerned as a 
rule with the central heating of the home. 
The kind of heating system best suited 
to climatic conditions and the type of 
structure is selected when the house is 
built. But this is only a very broad con- 
sideration of the heating question. Theo- 
retically a house is warm enough if the 
thermometer registers seventy degrees, 
but women are more concerned with 
practise than with theory. If the baby is 
to be bathed, for instance, the bathroom 
must be cosily warm with no regard for 
what the thermometer on the wall may 
say, and without waiting for the slow 
increase of heat generated a floor or two 
below. 

In the early morning, too, before the 
theoretical temperature has been estab- 
lished for the day, it is pleasant to have 
the dressing-room, bathroom and 
breakfast room agreeably warm 
and comfortable. Then there are 
seasons when the steady continu- 
ance of the central heating system 
is wholly unnecessary, as the sun 
furnishes sufficient heat through 
the middle of the day, but the chill 
of morning and evening must be 
overcome by a quickly and easily 
controlled heat. 

Besides these conditions there 
are emergencies, an hour in the 
night when for some reason extra 
warmth is necessary. It may be 
the matter of a little supper after 
a late party or the theater; or 
perhaps a sudden illness in the 
night makes a warm room a 
necessity in the shortest possible 
time, and a quick response from 
an accessory heater is the stitch 
in time that often prevents dis- 
comfort—perhaps disaster. 

Of these accessory heating de- 
vices ther are three general classes: 
fireplaces and stoves burning 
wood, coal or oil; gas stoves; 
electric heaters. 

The larger fireplaces burn wood 
usually; the smaller ones are some- 
times equipped with grates or 
baskets to hold coal. These stand 
on four feet or are supported by 
the andirons. 


A receptacle of some kind for extra fuel 
should be close at hand so that the fire 
can be kept up with the least possible 
effort, and in arranging the room the 
furniture should be placed with the fire- 
place as the focusing point. 

The small stove, burning wood, will 
remove the chill from a room almost in a 
moment. ‘The efficiency of these tiny 
heaters in proportion to their size is a 
constant source of amazement, and as 
they are now being made in many 
decorative styles with open fronts, the 
fire can be seen and enjoyed. For bed- 
rooms following the period of a couple of 
generations ago nothing could be quainter 
from a decorative point of view than one 
of these small stoves. They are a sur- 
vival of the Victorian period and fit very 
naturally into rooms containing the 
somber heavy furniture, patterned hang- 
ings, oblong mirrors and glass ornaments 
of the days of a period not so remote from 
our own. They can be set up in a fire- 
place opening or wherever there is a 
proper vent for the pipe. 

‘The simplest, cheapest and best known 
of the portable types of heaters are the 
small oil stoves that are almost an intensi- 








COURTESY OF THE RADIANTFIRE CO. 
Gas heaters, made for installation in fireplaces, are 
beautiful in design as well as useful 





fied and overgrown lamp. They are so 
familiar as to need very little explanation. 
They are obtainable in different sizes, 
require no installation or connection, may 
be set up anywhere and carried from room 
to room as needed. ‘Their response is 
quick and in proportion to their various 
sizes, for they resemble a growing family 
from the baby just learning to toddle to 
the sturdy lad who can give a good 
account of himself if need be. 

The accessory heater of the best type 
using gas is not portable but fixed in its 
location and installed as a fireplace would 
be, which it greatly resembles. This is the 
first type of auxiliary heater to be con- 
sidered where the fuel supply replenishes 
itself, requires no storage space, is clean 
and economical and need not be paid 
for in advance. About ninety per cent 
of the gas consumed is given off in heat. 
There is no smoke, no odor, no soot, no 
ashes but a glowing cheery warmth that 
gives you an immediate sense of comfort 
and relaxation. 

Gas heaters are made beautiful as well 
as useful. Designed by artists, they come 
in period models that harmonize with any 
room. There is nothing to wear out except 
the heating elements which can be 
cheaply and quickly replaced, and 
no especial care is needed to keep 
them in good condition. 

When these gas heaters are in- 
stalled in a fireplace it is necessary 
to see that they are not set too 
far back in the opening. The 
proper placing allows the fumes 
to escape up the chimney while 
sending the heat radiation out 
into the room. 

A fireplace recess is not always 
absolutely necessary for the auxil- 
iary gas heater to function effec- 
tively, for there are types that 
can be set up wherever there is 
a vent to carry off the small per- 
centage of fumes accompanying 
the consumption of gas. 

The workmanship and burner 
mechanism is the same in every 
type of this gas heater, the varia- 
tion being in sizes and materials 
which govern the range of prices. 
There is perfect safety in these 
modern heaters. There is no dan- 
ger whatever in leaving the room 
or the house while the gas is burn- 
ing. And the expense is so small 
per hour that a lapse of memory 
will cause no great increase in the 
monthly gas bill. 

The small portable electric heater 
(Continued on page 73) 
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No. 1665, an improved 
model with new two- 


As they weave the magic spell of fairy- “” #””- 
land, millions of mothers call upon the 
Perfection Oil Heater’s radiant warmth 

to protect their little ones from chill 

and dampness. 


It’s welcome too, on frosty mornings be- 
fore the furnace fire wakes up, at baby’s 
bath time and a dozen other times a day 
—whenever and wherever heat is needed. 


Clean, economical and dependable. 
Perfection’s quick, convenient heat is 
an essential part of winter comfort in 
every home. Get yours today. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS CO., 7587 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada, the Perfection Stove Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ont. 


Oil Heat 

Ask your dealer for the Improved Perfection Oil Heater. 
The new automatic safety catch and double lock; the ex- 
clusive rug protecting floor tray, and other important new 


features make it the most convenient and dependable 
portable heater ever built. Models in enamel or plain finish. 
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Toast, candy and a beverage are all made with chocolate as the inspiration and basic ingredient 


The Favored Flavor—Chocolate 


HE romantic history of chocolate 

has its origin in Mexico where Fer- 

nando Cortez found the treé$ grow- 

ing and introduced its use into 
Europe at least a century before coffee 
drinking became popular. The use of 
chocolate as a beverage spread from Spain 
to Italy, then to France and shortly after 
this the first chocolate shops were opened 
in England. But chocolate soon found its 
way back to this continent, for in 1771 it 
was being manufactured in Danvers, 
Massachusetts, and today the United 
States stands first in the list of chocolate 
consumers. 

Cocoa and chocolate differ only in the 
method by which they are prepared for 
the market. In addition to their stimulat- 
ing qualities they are real foods, sustain- 
ing in their effect and highly nutritious. 
They contain valuable food elements, pro- 
teins, fat, starch and minerals, and have 
little or no reaction on the nervous system. 

Chocolate is marketed in several forms, 
in solid cakes varying from the bitter or 
unsweetened to the sweet chocolate to 
which sugar and spices have been added 
in the manufacture. Ground chocolate is 
now prepared also for the convenience of 
the housewife who is saved the process of 
grating or melting the chocolate before 


adding it to the other ingredients in mak- 


-ing beverages or any dish of which it 


Storms the basis. 


a. Few products have so many uses or so 
ide an appeal as chocolate. As a bev- 
"€rage it can be served either hot or iced; 
cakes may include it in the loaf and use 
it as a frosting; desserts may be steamed, 
baked, boiled, jellied or frozen, served hot 
or cold, plain or with a chocolate sauce. 
‘Candies and sweetmeats that are largely 
chocolate are wholesome and nutritious 
unless eaten in too large a quantity and 
may be given as a treat to the children or 
tucked into the school lunch box. 


The recipes included here follow the 
clock from morning to midnight, showing 
the versatility and adaptability of Amer- 
ica’s favored flavor. 

BEVERAGES 
Breakfast Chocolate 
16 cup ground 4 cups milk 
chocolate Few grains salt 
Y cup boiling water Vanilla if desired 

Mix chocolate with water, boil to a 
smooth paste (1 to 2 minutes), add hot or 
cold milk, stir, bring to the scalding point, 
add vanilla and salt if desired, beat and 
serve. This amount will serve six persons. 

Hot Mocha Chocolate 
14 cup ground 14 teaspoon salt 
chocolate 2 cups coffee 
yy ome sugar infusion 
1 teaspoon 2 cups milk 
cornstarch 1 teaspoon vanilla 

Combine chocolate, sugar, cornstarch, 
and salt. Stir in hot coffee, boil 1 minute, 
add milk, bring to the boiling point, add 

vanilla and beat thoroughly. Serve hot 
with marshmallows or whipped cream. 
This will serve six persons. 

Iced Chocolate 
14 cup ground 4 cups cold rich 
chocolate milk 

A cup sugar J teaspoon vanilla 
; g teaspoon salt 4 teaspoon ginger 
14 cup boiling water = Whipped cream 

Combine chgcolate, sugar and salt. Add 
water, boil 1 minute and cool. When 
ready to serve stir in cold milk, add flavor- 
ing and beat thoroughly. Fill glasses one- 
fourth full of crushed ice and pour in 
chocolate. Top with a tablespoon of 
whipped cream or vanilla ice cream. This 
makes four servings. 

FOR THE TEA TABLE 
Chocolate Cinnamon Toast 
1 tablespoon butter 4 teaspoon 
2 tablespoons sugar cinnamon 
1 tablespoon ground 6 slices bread 
chocolate 


Cream butter, add sugar, chocolate and 
cinnamon. ‘Trim edges from slices of 
bread, toast on both sides and spread with 
chocolate mixture. Return to oven for 
chocolate and sugar to melt. Cut slices 
in triangular pieces. Serve hot. 


Chocolate Drop Biscuits 
2 cups flour 14 teaspoon 


4 teaspoons baking cinnamon 
powder teaspoon salt 
1g cup ground cup fat 


1g cup sugar 


, 
“4 
74 
chocolate 24 
1? 4 
3 74 
14 teaspoon nutmeg 4% 


c 
cup eae 
cup chopped nuts 


Mix and sift dry ingredients, cut:-in fat, 
add water, raisins and nuts. Drop by the 
spoonful on a greased pan and bake 15 or 
20 minutes in a rather hot oven, about 400 
degrees F. This amount will make about 
20 small biscuits. 

CAKES 

Chocolate Pound Cake 
1 cup butter 2 cups flour 
1 cup sugar 44 cup white grape 
5 eggs juice or orange 
12 teaspoon salt Juice 
l4 cup ground 1 cup of citron cut 

chocolate in small pieces 


Cream butter, add sugar gradually with 
yolks of eggs beaten until thick and lemon 
colored. Sift together three times with 
chocolate, flour and salt. Add alternately 
with grape juice or orange juice. Add 
citron, cut and fold in stiffly beaten egg 
whites. Pour into greased pan, bake one 
hour in moderate oven. Cover with any 
desired icing. 

Devil’s Food Cake 
Part 1 
1 cup brown sugar 1 cup ground 
4 cup milk chocolate 
1 egg 
Cook in double boiler until thick and 


creamy. 
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Part 2 


14 cup fat 1 teaspoon soda 
34 cup brown sugar 2 teaspoons baking 
2 eggs powder _ 
2 cups flour 1 teaspoon vanilla 


14 cup milk or water }4 teaspoon salt 


Cream fat and sugar and add well 
beaten egg yolks. Sift together dry ingre- 
dients and add alternately with milk. Add 
part 1 when cool. Then fold in stiffly 
beaten egg whites. Bake in layers in a 
moderate oven. Put together with a 
white boiled icing that contains 2 dozen 
marshmallows and 14 cup chopped wal- 
nuts. Place icing over hot water, add 
marshmallows, beat until melted and add 
nuts. 

Chocolate Prune Sauce Cake 


2 cups flour 3 tablespoons 
2 teaspoons soda ground 
4 teaspoon each chocolate 


nutmeg, cloves, 1% cup raisins 
cinnamon and 114 cupsmedium 


mace thick unsweetened 
1 cup sugar prune puree 


14 cup chopped nuts 1% cup melted fat 


Sift dry ingredients. Add nuts, raisins, 
prune puree and last the melted fat. Bake 
in a shallow loaf pan 50 minutes to I 
hour. 

Lightning Chocolate Cake 


1 cup sugar 1 teaspoon soda 
1% cups flour 1 cup sour milk 
ly cup ground 1 egg 
chocolate 4 cup melted butter 


Sift together three times, the sugar, 
flour, chocolate and soda. Add the sour 
milk, egg and melted butter. Beat well. 
Bake in two layers in a moderate oven 
about 20 minutes. When cool spread 
with Chocolate Lightning Icing. 


ICINGS AND SAUCES 
Chocolate Lightning Icing 


2 cups powdered 3 tablespoons hot 
sugar coffee 

2 tablespoons ground 2 tablespoons melted 
chocolate butter 


Mix ingredients in order given, beat 
until smooth and spread on cake. 


Chocolate Sauce 


2 egg yolks ¥% teaspoon salt 
14 cup sugar lg tablespoon butter 
'4 cup ground 1 cup milk 


chocolate 


Mix ingredients in pan over hot water. 
Cook, stirring constantly, until mixture 
thickens. Serve hot. 


PUDDINGS 
Chocolate Marshmallow Pudding 
1 tablespoon 3 tablespoons 
gelatine ground 
Y{ cup cold water chocolate 
V4 cup hot water 2 egg whites 
44 cup sugar V4 teaspoon vanilla 


Soak gelatine in cold water for 5 min- 
utes. Add hot water to sugar and choco- 
late and boil 1 or 2 minutes, stirring con- 
stantly. Dissolve gelatine over hot water 
and add to chocolate mixture. Beat egg 
whites until very light and add gelatine 
and chocolate mixture, a few spoonfuls at 
a time, beating constantly. When very 
thick add vanilla and pour into a wet 
mold. Serve with cream and sprinkle 
with cocoanut if desired. Will serve six 
persons. 
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Chocolate 








the place of 
cocoa, 
unsweetened 
and 
sweetened 
cake 
chocolate 


Want to make baking and des- 
sert-making twice as easy for 
yourself? Then—enjoy the all- 
in-one advantages of Ghirar- 
delli’s Ground Chocolate! 

Whenever the recipe calls for 
chocolate, simply reach up to 
your pantry shelf and there's 
Ghirardelli’s — already ground, 
ready for you! 

No grating. No melting. No 
waste. No time lost. It is every- 
thing you need in cocoa and 
chocolate—all in one! 

Women famous for their des- 
serts have found that Ghirardel- 
li’s introduces not only a new 
cooking-convenience but a new 
flavor-sensation, too! Our recipe 
book shows how and why—and 
it’s free! Mail the coupon below. 








THIS COUPON WILL BRING YOU RECIPE BOOK FREE! 


D. Ghirardelli Co., 905 North Point Street, San Francisco 
Please send me, free, your latest recipe book 








Address 
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STCTS. 
(ach Week. 


For the same reasons 
that physicians pre- 
scribe them for convales- 
cents. They are splendid 
nutrition, specially sup- 
plying nerve, brain and 
gland. 


It is the extraordinary free 
phosphorus salines in these 
oysters. Richer than caviar! 
Business men, lawyers, phy- 
sicians, eat them and careful 
housewives serve them once 
or twice each week, realizing 
that Olympia Oysters are won- 
derful food. They revitalize! 













And so delicious! Scores of 
dainty dishes for parties— 
delightful novelties! Many 
substantial, wholesome, eco- 
nomical dishes for the family! 
Write to Olympia Oyster Growers Assi 


Olympia, Wash., for Recipe Folder and 
Special Family information. 






Serve the Cocktail! 


—One to two dozen 
oysters, ample cat- 
sup; salt, lemon 
juice, Worcester, 
Tabasco if desired. 
Wonderful forfamily 
health! 


OLYMPIA 


FAMOUS 




























Chocolate Bread Pudding 
2cups stale bread 14 cup sugar 


crumbs 2 eggs 
4 cups milk 14 teaspoon salt 
14 cup ground 14 teaspoon 
chocolate cinnamon 


¥ cup hot water 


Mix chocolate and water, cook to a 
smooth paste, add milk, stir, bring to 
scalding point and beat thoroughly. Pour 
over slightly beaten eggs to which sugar, 
salt and cinnamon were added. Add 
bread crumbs, pour into buttered pud- 
ding dish, set in a pan of hot water in a 
moderate oven. Stir once or twice to pre- 
vent chocolate from rising to the top. 
Bake until firm. Serve with vanilla 
sauce. Will serve eight persons. 


Chocolate Custard Pie 
14 cup ground 14 cup sugar 


chocolate 4 teaspoon mace 
Y4 cup hot water - g teaspoon nutmeg - 
2 cups milk 1 teaspoon vanilla . 
2 eggs 


Mix chocolate and hot water, boil to a 
thick paste, add milk, stir, bring to scald- 
ing point and beat thoroughly. Pour over 
slightly beaten eggs to which sugar and 
flavoring have been added. Strain into 
uncooked pastry shell, place in a hot oven 
for 10 minutes. Reduce heat, bake slowly 
until set. Serve hot or cold. 


CANDIES AND SWEETMEATS 
Chocolate Nut Caramels 
3 squares of ¥ cup milk 
chocolate 4 cup butter 
2 cups sugar 4 cup pecans or 
¥4 cup corn syrup chopped walnuts 
4 cup cream or con-_ 1 teaspoon vanilla 
densed milk 


Break chocolate into small pieces, com- 
bine all ingredients except nuts and va- 
nilla and cook to the firm ball stage or 246 
degrees F. Remove from fire, add nuts 
and vanilla and pour into a buttered pan. 
When cold cut into squares. 


Fudge Dates 
1 square chocolate 1 teaspoon vanilla 
2 cups sugar 1 tablespoon b utter 
1% teaspoon cream of 14 cup cocoanut 
tartar Dates 
24 cup milk 


Melt. chocolate over hot water, add 
sugar, cream of tartar, milk and _ boil 
gently over direct heat to the soft ball 
stage or 236 degrees F. and cool. Remove 
pits from dates, spread on oil paper and 
when fudge is lukewarm add butter and 
vanilla and beat until it becomes creamy. 
Add cocoanut and drop a teaspoonful on 
each date. Press dates together and roll 
in powdered sugar. 


Chocolate Roll Fudge 
2 cups sugar 14 cup ground 


1 cup milk or water chocolate 
1 tablespoon corn 1 teaspoon vanilla 
syrup , Chopped nuts, rai- 
'~ teaspoon salt sins, figs or 
1 tablespoon butter dates 


Heat sugar, corn syrup, chocolate and 
milk. Boil gently to soft ball stage or 236 
degrees F. and cool. When fudge is luke- 
warm add butter and vanilla and beat 
until creamy. Then knead on a plate for 
5 or 6 minutes. Divide into four parts 
and pour out into rolls 4 or 5 inches long. 
Chopped nuts, raisins, figs or dates may 
be kneaded into fudge, or rolls covered 
with chopped nuts or cocoanut. Slice 
when ready to serve. 

















| Fora Generation of Daily Use 






ily usage 
is built into 
every 
WHITING. 
ADAMS 
Shaving 
Brush. 
WHITING- 
ADAMS 
BRUSHES 
work perfectly 
and hold to- 
gether until 


actually worn 
out. 


WHITING-ADAMS 


BRUSHES 


The satisfaction of using a WHITING- 
ADAMS Shaving Brush increases day by 
day. They satisfy — serve—and survive | 











JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO., BOSTON, U. S. A. 
Brush Manufacturers for Over 116 years and 
the Largest in the Worl 








[mae |CLASSRINGSAPINS 
Largest Catalog \— FREE 
e & | Samples loaned sci offi- . 
AY 4 cers. Prices $.20 to $8.00 £7 

re each. No order for class, society, club ff it 


yc ci py ga pecial & v) 
METAL ARTS CO., Inc. 7710 South Ave., Rochester, H.¥. 


One of many everyday uses. 


For Removing Chewing Gum 
from Carpets, Rugs, Upholstery, Clothing, 
Shoes, Floors, etc., read directions on label 
and in booklet under label of every bottle. 


For Safety's Sake-demand 


CARBONA 


UNBURNABLE 


Cleaning Fluid 


REMOVES GREASE SPOTS ° 
Without Injury to Fabric or Color. 
20c 30c 60c & $1 Size Bottles at all Drug Stores 























Syrup Is Famous 


Millions of people, for over 20 years, 
have found Pinex the most effective source 
of relief for coughs, bronchitis, hoarse- 
ness, etc., in adults or children. 

A small bottle of Pinex , mixed at home 
with plain sugar syrup, makes a full pint— 
a family supply — of pure, wholesome 
cough syrup, really superior in every way. 
— a difference in the family drug 

i 


The way it takes hold of a cough is 
really amazing. Tastes good, too— 
children take it willingly. 

Insist on genuine Pinex, 65c, at all 
druggists, Money promptly refunded 
if you are not glad you tried it. 

he Pinex Co. , Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
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The fewer hours of sleep you get, the better your bed should be 


‘<If grown-ups slept like children,” 
says a noted authority on health, 
“there would be few nervous break- 
downs and more work done.” 


The trouble is that busy men and 
women,“keeping up with things,” 
lose youth’s easy ability to sleep. 
Americans live harder, move faster, 
and rest less than any other race. 
Yet sleep comes first among life’s 
few necessities. It is only while we 
are asleep that body and brain renew 
their worn-out cells and store fresh 
energy to meet each coming day. 
For sleep, there is no substitute. 


SIMMONS 


Beds Mattresses Springs: Built for Sleep 


and BEDROOM FURNITURE 





You cannot recapture childhood’s 
happy capacity to sleep, perhaps. 
But you can add long hours of deep 
unbroken rest to every night and 
reinforce their quantity with quality. 
Perfect bedding will give you added 
hours as well as sounder slumber. 
Spare h few minutes today to call on 
a neighbor merchant and compare 
the bed you sleep on with the Sim- 
mons springs and mattresses he of- 
fers in many styles at prices to suit 
every taste and pocketbook. 

Bedding made of clean, new materials 
cannot be built or bought for less. 


Warm tones of plum and brown give charm 
and character to this individual chamber. Cur- 
tains and bedspreads are of French printed 
toile de Jouy in an unusual new design whose 
rich color is set off by the turquoise edgings 
and dull rose of the bench pad and telephone 
screen. Taffeta or mercerized cotton fabrics 
might also be used for curtains and covers. 
Walls are in a tender Wedgwood green, the 
chenille or wilton rug in golden brown, floor 
in walnut stain. The beds, vanity, bench and 
nicht table are from a complete new suite of 
ns steel furniture, Design 110, French 
ry in spirit. Supplied in finishes re- 








nut. Beds are Design 1842. For twelve other in- 





sting color schemes of chamber decoration, 
write for a copy of “Restful Bedrooms” to The 
Simmons Co., 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 








Look for this label 
on the beds and 
bedding you buy -% 
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why 460000 people have moved to 


Califomia 


Sunset Magazine _ 





in Five Years 


| pee place to succeed is where others 
succeed. 


California is already grown up— 
populated, prosperous—yet with 
plenty of room and opportunity for 
you. Thousands of families—like 
yours—come each year to San Fran- 
cisco and establish themselves here 
or in and around California’s Great 
Central Valley, 400 miles long. 


Twice the average success 


What do you desire from life? 
Californians have twice the bank de- 
posits of the average American, and 
more than twice the average of pas- 
senger automobiles. They spend more, 
save more, live better. The reason? 
Greater opportunity for people with 
a moderate nest egg to get ahead! 


“Where life is better” 


In every central California city 
and county are people like you—who, 
with moderate resources, have suc- 
ceeded better and are happier here. 
They know it, they say so, their 
bank books show it, and they are 
here to stay. All year ’round their 





“Where Life Is Better” 
—a California vista— 
near San Francisco. 





roses bloom, their crops ripen, their 
children play out of doors. Forty- 
four thousand miles of improved 
highways tie city and country to- 
gether. The heart and center of all 
this business, industrial and agri- 
cultural life is San Francisco—a city 
that leads all American cities in per 
capita wealth; a city loved ’round 
the world for its distinctions in living 
and cosmopolitanism. 


Write for this booklet 


If you can succeed and save money 
where you are, by all means find out 
what California can do for you. 
More than 240,000 people already 
have written to Californians Inc., a 
non-profit organization devoted to 
the sound development of the State, 
and have received the illustrated, 
authoritative free booklet, ‘“Cali- 
fornia, Where Life Is Better,” that 
tells much you should know. Write 
today for this booklet. It may lead 
you to greater material success, 
greater opportunity, greater enjoy- 
ment of life. Fill out the coupon and 
mail it to CatirorniAns Inc., San 
Francisco, Calif. 
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San Francisco, 
“the city loved 
around the world” 
isthe commercial 
and industrial 
capital of 
California. 








They came, they saw, they stayed 


—How thousands of newcomers feel about life in California is indi- 
cated by these typical excerpts from letters to Californians 
Inc. We can put you in touch with the writers if you desire. 





dl 





*‘T have been here since last December. 
The wonders and beauties as well as the 
business advantages of this part of the 
state cannotin my opinion be over- 
stated.” —H. K. H., San Francisco. 


“TI am making more money on fifteen 
acres of olives and fruit here in California 
than 1 did on 640 acres where I came 
from.”’—W. H. W., Corning. 


“'T find the whole school system superior 
to schools elsewhere. My health was not 
good but here I haveenergy andstrength 
to do most anything I undertake.”’— 
Mrs. T. W., Fresno. 


“‘Theclimate is wonderful. You can work 
every week in the year. So far, I have 
found California just exactly what Cali- 
fornians Inc. saidit was—a place where 
life is better and a man has a chance.’”’— 
G.L. G., Knight’s Landing. 


“Weare now in California and aresimply 
charmed withit. Wehavealready bought 
our own home. After having spent three 
and a half years in China with a trying 
climate, and remembering the fogs and 
damp weather of England, we are thor- 
oughly enjoying California weather,”— 
Mrs. M. V.C., Berkeley. 


| MAIL this coupon for FREE BOOKLET about life in California 





Sette //, e * 
“4 Californians Inc 
Ks Headquarters 
SAN FRANCISCO 
140 MONTGOMERY STREET, Room 509 
ortii# \ Please send me“California, Where Life is Better” 
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Consialitag ite 
Home Climate 


(Continued from page 68) 


performs quite a different function, for it is 
designed to apply heat wherever the need 
is greatest, at the point where the cold is 
felt. The heat rays have a focus similar 
to the light rays from the automobile 
headlights and it is at this point that the 
ereatest heat is obtained. These heaters 
are light, well made of excellent material, 
good looking and easily adjustable. They 
will supply in the minimum amount of 
time just that degree of comfort that makes 
the difference between joy and misery. 

If you are sewing near the window 
where the light is good but the air chilly 
this heat can be sent to the cold place 
to effectively combat the chill. 

If you are bathing the baby this electric 
heater will give the extra warmth desired. 
If there is an older person in the family 
group whose ankles feel a wandering 
breeze, a few moments of the electric 
heater’s rays will bring personal comfort 
without affecting any other member of the 
household. For bathrooms that are small 
and without much ventilation these elec- 
tric heaters are invaluable for they supply 
the required heat without consuming the 
air or making any chemical change. 

None of these auxiliary heating devices 
is designed to supplant the main heating 
agent but to supplement it when this is 
necessary. A house may well contain one 
of each of these different types of auxiliary 
heaters, for each has its own use and their 
functions do not overlap to any extent. 

A normal temperature is as necessary 
for a house or a room as for a person, but 
the procedure is usually one of raising 
rather than lowering. ‘This generation is 
learning to change living conditions from 
an endurance test to a happy state wher- 
ever and however possible, avoiding 
extremes of heat and cold and producing 
bodily comfort as one of the first steps in 
advancement to correct healthful stand- 
ards of living. Along this road to com- 
fort and happiness the small auxiliary 
heater is a white milestone. 


A Service 


to Science 


(Continued from page 28) 


man-o’-war with you all dressing ship like 
that and cheering, but why—in God’s 
name, why? Are you all drunk or mad?” 

Nobody answered him. I fancy Van 
Deilen was choking with thirst and relief 

and I was choking, also, though from 
different causes. 

“Well,” he proceeded, “I’ve always 
known you were wrong in the head, but 
this beats anything. Is this a new 
manouevre you're going in for, you 
drunken old blackguard? If so just tell 
me, and I'll be getting along and leave 
you to it. I’ve got business to attend 
to: 





49 Main Street, San Francisco 
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For twenty-five years the familiar red and 
white Carnation label has guided house- 
wives to the purchase of pure, rich milk. 
Evaporated to double richness, sealed in 
convenient containers, then sterilized, it is 
the safest way to buy milk for your home. 
Use Carnation for every milk need; in 
place of cream for coffee, fruits and cereals, 
for drinking, cooking and baking. Send to- 
day for the cook book containing 100 
tested Carnation recipes. 

ER 48 Quarts of Milk a Day— over 17,800 

quarts in a single year — is the record of one 
Carnation ‘‘Contented Cow,’’— Segis Pietertje 
Prospect. In the Carnation herd of blue ribbon 
Holsteins are five cows which have each produced 
over 15,000 quarts of milk inayear. Oursole pur- 
pose in maintaining this remarkable herd is to ex- 
tend this high milk-producing strain to the herds 
which supply the milk to Carnation Condenseries. 


CARNATION MILK Propucts COMPANY 


326 Stuart Bldg., Seattle, Washington 


Carnatio 


Milk 


737 Terminal Street, Los Angeles 









with cottee, fruit and cereal 


“From Contented Cows” 


114 cups water, 114 cups Carnation Milk, 4 cup 
sugar, 3 tbsp. lemon juice, 1 egg white.. Add the 
sugar to the milk, diluted with water and stir until 
the sugar is dissolved. Add lemon juice gradually 
to the mixture and stir thoroughly and freeze at 
once to prevent curdling of the milk. When half 
frozen add the stiffly beaten white of one egg. Use 
three parts ice and one part salt in freezing. This 
recipe will make one quart, enough to serve six 
people. 


©1924, Carnation Milk Products Co. 





You can dilute the double-rich con- 
tents of this can until the quart 
bottle overflows with pure milk 


CARNATION WHITE CAKE 

¥% cup butter, 114 cups sugar, 44 cup Carnation, 
% cup water, 2 cups flour, 1 tsp. vanilla, 4 egg 
whites, 2 tsp. baking powder. Cream butter and 
sugar, add milk and water alternately with flour. 
Add unbeaten egg whites on top of this mixture. 
Sprinkle the baking powder on the egg whites, beat 
all well. Bake in moderate oven. This cake keeps 
remarkably well. 


lake Domestic Science Dept. 


Carnation Milk Products Co, 
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NEIGHBORS 


When Ephraim Crosby made a clearing far out on Valley 
Road and built his house, he had no neighbors. He lived an 
independent life, producing on the farm practically all that his 
family ate and wore. Emergencies—sickness and fire and pro- 
tection of his homestead from prowlers—he met for himself. Later 
he had neighbors, one five and another eight miles away. Some- 
times he helped them with their planting and harvesting, and they 
helped him in turn. Produce was marketed in the town, twenty 
miles along the cart-road: 


Today Ephraim Crosby’s grandchildren still live in the home- 
stead, farming its many acres. The next house is a good mile 
away. But the Crosbys of today are not isolated. They neighbor 
with a nation. They buy and sell in the far city as well as in 
the county-seat.. They have at their call the assistance and 
services of men in Chicago or New York, as well as men on the 
next farm. 


Stretching from the Crosbys’ farm living-room are. telephone 
wires that lead to every part of the nation. Though they live in 
the distant countryside, the Crosbys enjoy the benefits of national 
telephone service as wholly as does the city dweller. The plan 
and organization of the Bell System has extended the facilities 
of the telephone to all types of people. By producing a telephone 
service superior to any in the world at a cost within the reach of 
all to pay, the Bell System has made America a nation of 
neighbors. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 














Bad, aching teeth! | 


They are dangerous to health. Treat them No. 5. 
régularly with Dent’s Toothache Gum. It . Makes any chair a high 


does four mong for bad teeth. \as chair. Made of gray 
| enameled steel, rubber 


| * ‘ covered. Seat is waite 
| washable duck. Folds to 
t fit suit case. Fine for use 

: . in hotels, restaurants and 


homes. At dealers or by 
TOOTH AC H E G U M “ mail. Send for catalog of 
1, Stops toothache instantly. q nursery accessories, 





2. Cleanses & protects cavity. : 
é PERFECTION MFG. CO 
3. Retards further decay. 2708 NN. Leffingwell Av ~ 


Z 4. Destroys all odor. 

Contains no creosote or harmful ingredients. St. Louis, Me. 
Does not spill or dry up like liquids At all 
druggists’ 25c, or by mail upon receipt of price. 
Made for 35 years by C.S. Dent & Co., Detroit. 








Complete $250 

















At this clamor broke out from the fore- 
mast, and I felt nasty pricklings. The 
fear of our fate mastered me. There was 
nothing for it but to pipe down, and let 
him have his triumph. 

“We're in difficulties,” I cried. “We're 
in distress!”’ 

At that he rubbed his hands, and his 
glance sought over the hull from stem to 
stern to see what the trouble was. But 
our little troubles were hidden from him 
by the rail. 

“Ah,” he answered, “in difficulties, is 
it? Well, I don’t want to be nasty, Cap- 
tain, but if it’s difficulties you're in you'll 
pay me Salvage for getting you out of 
them. Unless you’ve gone crazy there 
must be something wrong, and if I’m 
going to right it there'll be a bill to settle. 
\’m not a charitable institution!” 

At that Van Deilen burst into appeals 
to me to pay him anything, but I shouted 
him into silence. ‘Salvage be damned!” 
I roared at Harrigan. If he thought he 
Was going to use our misfortune to fill his 
own pockets he was making a big mistake. 
I’d rather have made a feast for the croco- 


| diles than for him. 


He turned and shouted an order. The 
engine started. Fora breath I thought he 
was going on, and surrender, or an attempt 
at bargaining, was on my lips. Then | 
saw that he was only coming closer to dis- 
cover the meaning of this mystery of the 
sea. No mortal man could have passed 
by without satisfying his curiosity. 

The J. K. Binns crept toward us, and 
a beautiful fancy came to me. I shouted 
to all hands that if any man spoke I would 
kill him when we were saved. The fancy 
which possessed me was that if Mr. Harri- 
gan would bring his craft alongside our 
crocodiles would be quite cunning enough 
to see where breakfast was ready served. 
My mood was grim. The hours of torture 
had hardened me, though I am merciful 
by nature. 

Perhaps the same idea had occurred to 
the others, for they watched with fasci- 
nated interest while the J. K. Binns nosed 


| up to us. Harrigan shut off the engine, 


and it seemed that the rails of the two 
vessels would touch. We waited in a 
mood of numb recklessness. At the criti- 
cal moment his quartermaster gave the 


| wheel a kick. The ships were broadside 
| on, but there was a space of twelve feet 





between. 

Harrigan leaped up on his rail and three 
of the crew did the same. They wanted to 
see what was on the deck. of the Waif. 
They saw right enough. Simultaneously 
our three pets saw a row of human beings 
spring from nowhere and just begging to 
be eaten. They moved as surely and as 
rapidly as pistons. 

With a bark and a flurry they dived 
forward, scrambled upon the rail, and 
pitched headlong down into the wide and 
cruel ocean. 

It was so simple that it was incredible. 
The threat of a terrible death passed like 
a puff of breeze. There was a furious 
lashing in the water alongside; Harrigan 
and his boys fell backward on to the deck 
of the J. K. Binns; we dropped out of the 
rigging as if the crocodiles had been upon 
the mastheads. 

The Waif is a smart ship, but she was 
never smarter than in that moment. 
There was a rush for engines and wheel, 
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by a miracle the auxiliary, fed again, 
chugged merrily, and the Waif picked up 
way and went walking across the waters, 
a cleansed ship. 

I found time to shout my thanks to Mr. 
Harrigan—by his expression he was 
unappreciative—and then there were two 
small schooners panting away from that 
particular part of the ocean with every 
ounce of power they possessed. I am free 
to admit that one of them, at any rate, 
was manned by men delirious with joy. 
| was her master. 


N hour later when things had quieted 

down Van Deilen came to me with 
murder written on his face. He had 
examined the crocodiles’ cages, and they 
were undamaged. The bolts had been 
drawn deliberately. His slow wits had 
grasped at last what I had known all 
along. But in the interval I had weighed 
things up and had made allowances for the 
manner in which Roti had been treated 
and for the fact that he was a Malay. 

“Where is him—that Roti?” Van 
Deilen demanded thickly. “I will strip 
his hide from his back—yes—bit by bit!” 

“You won’t do it on this ship, Mynheer,” 
said [. “I’m captain again now, not your 
infernal crocodiles. Roti is a prisoner 
down in my cabin. When we get to port 
I'll see him into the hands of the proper 
authorities for his punishment.” 

The Dutchman, despite his rage, was 
warned by my manner, and did not press 
his claim. That was wise. I ama patient 
man, but I’d had enough of him and his 
passengers! 


When Wages 
Are Low 


(Continued from page 12) 





and by the looks of my ganted up ponies 

a little hay would go good with them too. 

So when the blizzard finally did let up, 
we broke our way out through the drifts 
that had piled high around the stable and 
took up the trail where we’d left it the day 

bef re. . 

‘The snow was two feet on the level and 
my ponies was having a hard time plow- 

ing through it, and daggone the luck I 
couldn’t see a sign of a ranch building no- 
wheres, there wasn’t even the sight of a 
living critter, only in the snow right under 
my horse’s nose was the fresh track of 
what I first thought to be a coyote’s, but 
looking again I see it’s too big for a coyote. 
A wolf had made that track and being it 
was only a short while since the wind died 
down, and the tracks wasn’t drifted over 
any it was plain to see how long ago it was 
made. 

That wolf wasn’t very far away, and 
the snow being deep I figgers I can catch 
up with him easy enough. His trail leads 
towards a grove of cottonwoods, and I 
know he’s headed there thinking he’d find 
stock what may have drifted in for shelter. 

I rides in the cottonwood grove and can 
tell by his tracks that he’s circled it to see 
what he could find, so to save time and 
gain on him if I can, I cuts straight acrost 
the grove. Sure enough, I’m still hid in the 


—————— 
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to Mothers—10-Day Tube 
Mail the Coupon 


FRE 


Look, mother, for film 
on your child’s teeth 


That’s often a danger sign. If the dentifrice 
you now use doesn’t combat it success- 
How to combat it 
without harmful grit—the new way in 
child’s toothcare specialists recommend. 


fully it’s inadequate. 


OREMOST dental authorities now 
advise a new way in caring for a 
child’s teeth. A way different in form- 
ula, action and effect from any other 
method. 
As a nation-wide hygienic movement, 
a 10-day test is offered mothers free. 
You are urged to make it. To see what 
modern science is doing for the better 
protection of children’s teeth and 
health. Simply use the coupon. 


What film indicates. Why it 








must be fought several 
times daily 


| 
Look at your child’s teeth. If 
cloudy, dull, discolored, there’s | 
a film. And that film is often a | 
danger sign. The child can feel | 
it by running his tongue across 
his teeth. 
Ordinary tooth pastes won't | 
combat it successfully. Try the 
one you use now. See if the film | 
does not still remain. To fight | 
it constantly is essential to tooth | 
health and general health. The | 
teeth must be clean—any chil- | 
dren’s doctor, any dentist will | 
tell you this. } 
| 
| 





’ | NHAT fifty per cent—half the total—of our i 
twenty-four million school children have | 
tooth infections and decay which court the 

so-called communicable diseases and even mental 

deficiencies, is the amazing statement of world's | 
hygienic authorities. | 

Where correct oral hygiene and dental care are | 
practiced, children have shown amazing improve- | 
ment in health, mental activity and immunity to 
disease | 

This tells the most recent and widely accepted | 
method of oral hygiene—the safe combating of 
the insidious, germ breeding film where most | 

tooth troubles start. * 

As part of a nation-wide hygienic movement a 
10-day test will be sent free to parents upon 
receipt of the coupon below. 





* * * * 


Film is a viscous coat that clings to 
teeth, gets into crevices and stays. It 
makes pearly teeth ugly, discolored— 
dingy. Many a naturally pretty child 
is handicapped in this way. 

Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. Germs by the millions breed in 
it. They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. 


Now a new way 


Now modern science has found a safe 
way to combat film. Super-gritty sub- 
stances are judged dangerous to the 
teeth. Soap and chalk methods are 
inadequate. 

This new method, embodied in the 
tooth paste called Pepsodent, provides 


the scientifically proved combatants 
that leading dentists throughout the 
civilized world now advise. Their action 
is to curdle the film, then harmlessly 
to remove it. 

To millions this new way has proved 
the folly of dull and dingy teeth. The 
folly of inviting- tooth troubles and all 
that may accompany them, when 
scientific prevention is so simple. 

Don’t you think it worth while, in 
justice to your children, and in fairness 
to yourself, to try it for ten days? The 
test will cost you nothing. What it 
will do for your children, it will do for 
you, for every member of your family. 


Start today 


Use the coupon for a free 10-day 
tube. 





| - pues 1695 

| FREE cba tres) «= Papsadént ! 
| The PEPSODENT COMPANY, Dept. 406, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 

l Send to: Chicago, IIl., U.S. A. . | 
| asia 25 5, oS: ih so ea wal i ta ip me SR See ena era eo orale ecard eae | 
| Middsesah Si eciinsa ee Aaah aN a aaa + as ks maser  a : 
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The Genera! Electric motors of the ferryboat Golden Gate 
push her smoothly along at fifteen knots between San Fran- 
cisco and Sausalito. 


The right boat for the bay 


This monogram is on 
the motors which 


drive 


electric ferry- 


boats, fireboats, cargo 
boats, and great U.S. 
battleships. It is*the 
emblem oftheGeneral 
Electric Company,an 
organization which 
produces machinery 
by which electricity 
does more and better 


work. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 








On such a beautiful sheet 
of water as San Francisco 
Bay asmart and shipshape 
ferry is particularly wel- 
come. 


So efficiently have two of 
these boats performed that 
the Golden Gate Ferry 
Company has ordered an- 
other. Their engines use one 
barrel of fuel oil an hour; a 
steam ferryboat on the 
same line burned three. 
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San Francisco— Oakland and Sacramento 
SAN FRANCISCO—SACRAMENTO R. R. 


40th and Shafter Ave. | 
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MOORE PUSH-PIN 


« 
Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads--Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist” 
For homes, offices, clubs or schools 
kts. Everywhere. 


For Every Wall Decoration 
Hang up your pictures, draperies or 


trophies without injury to 
paper or plaster 


CO., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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timber when looking out through the trees 
I make out his tracks leading to the open- 
ing, and not two hundred yards away 
trotting along is the wolf hisself. 

I hit him the first shot. He went up in 
the air about ten feet and lit arunning. 
Leaving my pack horse behind I took 


right after him. I catches up with him 
easy enough cause that first shot crippled 
him pretty bad, but it took four more 
shots before he keeled over to stay. 

He was sure a big feller and pretty near 
white. When along about noon I finally 
comes to a ranch and shows the folks his 
hide, their eyes near pop out of their 
heads and I was afraid they wasn’t going 
to get over it. I couldn’t see anything 
extryordinary about that wolf, only may- 
be a little bigger and whiter than the rest 
of ’em, but to me he was only a wolf. 

The ladies near knocked their hips 
down hitting for the kitchen when they 
learned that I could eat something. 1 was 
kind of glad that I had such a good meal 
ticket as that wolf skin, cause me having 
nothing but fresh air for near thirty-six 
hours was all set to surround a lot of 
vittles in a hurry. 

I was busy dragging boiled beef and 
dumplings from the main platter to my 
plate which seemed always empty, and 
the while I was making grub vanish I was 
told of the history of the White Wolf, the 
one I’d killed that morning. 

According to all that was said, it seemed 
like that wolf was the orneriest, wisest, 
and meanest of his kind. He’d been pes- 
tering that territory for miles around and 
killing stock for the fun of it. Naturally 
there was sure to be a band of coyotes 
following such a good provider, and clean 
up his victims. 

The stockmen had all tried to get a 
shot at him, not only to get rid of the 
wolf alone, but he was also leading coyotes 
into that country and them coyotes was 
death on new born calves. But they 
always missed. A wolf hunter came down 
from Canada to get him one year. He 
brought ten big wolf hounds with him but 
when the wolf tore into ’em he} left 
nothing but the remains. 

Yep, he was an extryordinary wolf, and 
if it hadn’t been for that blizzard making 
him more careless and his tracks plain to 
see, maybe I’d never got him. Anyway,'! 
was-glad I did. ; 

I’m getting ready to leave the next 
morning when the owner of the outfit 
comes out and hands me a check. I reads 
it and I know what it’s for, but I tells him 
the good care he’d give me and my ponies 
had well paid for the trouble I’d went 
getting the White Wolf, and I hands the 
check back to him. 

“But,” he argues, “that wolf’s done me 
hundreds of dollars worth of damage 
every year, he killed the best two-year-old 
colt { ever owned, and—” 

“Yep,” I cuts in, “that’s too bad -and 
I’m glad I killed him, but don’t spoil 
things by offering to pay me for it.” 

‘There wasn’t a stockman in the country 
who wouldn’t have given me from twenty- 
five to a hundred dollars for just showing 
’em the fresh skin of the White Wolf, but 
riding the grub line, even though I was 
looking for a job, and getting treated fine 
wherever I went, I didn’t feel right to go 
flashing that hide and ask for contri- 
butions. Salting the skin good I rolls it up 
and puts it in the pack where it’s well hid. 
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It’s a week later when I finally’ bumps 
into a job, and the only trouble I had 
with it was that it didn’t last long enough. 
There was four colts to be broke to ride at 
ten dollars a head, and me being anxious 
to be doing something went at it too hard. 
In two weeks time I had them broncs so 
you could crawl all over ’em and they 
wouldn’t budge. Of course they wasn’t 
well broke cause it takes a year and some 
times more to break a horse and make a 
cow horse out of him, but that feller just 
wanted the rough edge took off ’em and 
gentled so they could be trusted, and 
that’s what I done. 

That was the first job I’d got that 
winter. I makes another circle that takes 
in part of the Yellowstone and_ finds 
nothing but a small job which paid ten 
dollars a. month for shoveling hay to a 
couple hundred head of cattle, but I 
didn’t feel like getting off my horse for 
that, so I rode on and kept a riding till 
natural like I finds myself heading my 
horse for the Big Dry. 

A cold windy March day finds me 
opening the big pole gate leading to the 
home ranch where I’d left the fall before, 
and somehow I was glad to be here even 
though I didn’t come back rich. 

The superintendent of the outfit hunted 
me up and told me that he’d got a letter 
from Tobe Bates, and that Tobe said one 
of his neighbors told him I’d killed the 
White Wolf and wanted to know if I 
really did. The rest of the news was that 
Tobe was going to get married the last 
day of March and asking me to be present. 

“Have you got the hide of the White 
Wolf with you?” asks the superintendent. 

“Sure,” I says, “‘want to see it?” 

[ digs in between my tarp and soogans 
at one end of my bed, produces the hide 
and hands it to him. He sizes it up as to 
length and color for a spell and then he 
says, “Yes, that’s him.” 

‘“What’ve you been doing this winter, 
Bill?” he goes on. 

‘Nothing,” I says. ‘“Couldn’t find no 
riding that’d pay, only for two weeks, the 
rest of the time I been riding grub line 
looking for a job.” 

“Well, you didn’t do so bad after all,” 
he says. “This Company’s got a standing 
reward of three hundred dollars for the 
White Wolf, and I’ll give you twenty- 
me dollars for the hide if you want to 
sell it.” 

No, that wasn’t so bad, I thinks.—“‘But 
the hide,” I says, “I want to get it made 
into a rug and send to Tobe Bates for a 
wedding present.” 





The 
Jewel-Spear 
of Heaven 


(Continued from page 36) 


“If you could only—I’ve been so lonely 
—I want you to marry me, Marian, 
now—” 
he laughed. “Tt sounds like a song. 
Marry-me, Marian.’—There, I don’t 
think it is funny. It is—sweet of you to 
like me. But I must know you better—” 
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KENTUCKY 


An Invitation 


RIGHT prospects mark the opening of the New Year. The 
business horizon is aglow, for fundamental conditions 

never were sounder. 
Building construction will continue in large volume. Steady 
growth of the nation makes this inevitable. Builders are antici- 
pating their 1925 needs. During the next two months thou- 
sands will visit the famous Limestone district. 
When the quarry pits are roaring, the Bedford-Bloomington 
countryside becomes a vast panorama of engineering skill. The 
scarred hills of natural stone are an irresistible fascination. 
From French Lick Springs, the Land of Stone can be reached 
in a single hour. Motorists use the Dixie Highway for Bedford 
and Bloomington, which are midway between Indianapolis 
and Louisville. 


While in Bedford thorough comfort will be found at the beau- 
tiful new Greystone Hotel and the Bedford Stone Club. 

Every prospective builder should make this trip a part of his New 
Year schedule, for it combines business, education and pleasure. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE QUARRYMEN'S ASSOCIATION 


BEDFORD, INDIANA 
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RED, CHAPPED HANDS 


made soft and smooth 
by anointing freely 
with gentle, antiseptic 


TMentholatum 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y., Wichita, Kans, 











d THE CLOTHING INDUSTRY 
n is the second largest business in 
ee the country. Men have made for- 
weer tunes in it. So can you if you go 

into it right. We'll put you into 

it right es one penny of expense to you, supply 
everything you need to get into the business and clear 
from $100.00 to $200.00 a week, right from the start. 
This is a wonderful opportunity for the right 
man. If you think you are that man, write at 
once. Address Dept. 503, GOODWEAR Chicago, 
Inc., West Adams Street at Peoria, Chicago. 











Help Your Church 


—as a source of income, nothing pays 
better than magazine subscriptions. 


As an authorized representative of this Agency—the largest 
‘Ladies’ Aid’’ or similar organization can 


in the West—your 


conduct a steady, profitable business. 
furnished. You can fill orders for any and all periodicals—our 
catalogue gives full information. 


Sunset Subscription Bureau 


460 Fourth Street 


No investment; literature 


San Francisco, Calif. 








| saw a great light dawn. 


| fooled in Mr. O’Day, I’m not now. 


| Girls have changed, Mr. Hendricks! 





| “Mr. 


Hendricks grimaced internally; that would 
never do. He must get the thing settled 
before the manager came through from 
Osaka, or else get away—‘“and isn’t it 
enough, now, to know that I—like, and 
appreciate what you’re doing for little 
Fuyo-ko?” 

Hendricks said sadly, “Poor Fuyo-ko! 
What will become of her?” 

“If we can get her, she will come into 
the mission. Either that, or’ —sharply 
O’Day shall marry her here-—a 
marriage that will be more binding than a 
foreign ceremony.” 

“But any ceremony—” 

“Of course, it would be binding for the 


| girl, but not for the man!” 


| marrie] by an 


“But you wouldn’t consider—” 

Marian smiled nervously. “If I were 
African voodoo-man, or 
whatever they call them, I’d consider it 
binding. Men don’t. If Mr. O'Day 
should marry Fuyo-ko—he’ll marry her! 
Bet- 


| ter to be warlike than docilely—” 


“Then because Fuyo-ko—” Hendricks 
Marian nodded violently. “I’m going 
to see that what you men call ‘the right 
thing’ is done for that girl! If I’ve been 
If— 

here comes the boy. Well?” 

Hendricks held up two fingers. 

The boy nodded, and said in excecd- 
ingly swift Japanese, “You want me to 
tell tale number two? And the price was 
twenty yen? Gold? Good. Listen, and 


| I tell!” 


| find can. 


“Speak English,” Hendricks said in 
that language. “Then the zini-san under- 
stands.” 

The boy drew in his breath. 

“Fuyo-ko, O’Day-san gone.  Hill- 
country. O’Day-san afraid priests get 
her. Love much. Get married—whyfor? 
Nice girl, I bet. Go—I can not tell. But 
You want go-see?”’ 


He turned to Hendricks, and, as the 


| white man nodded approval, again held 








his hands up twice, forming the country- 
less, languageless ten-plus-ten. 

Hendricks pulled forth a wallet, and 
gave the boy a ten-yen note. “TI give the 
other when we return, you, and I, and the 
qini- san. So we may know we speak 
truth.” 

“But I lied,” the boy wailed. “I told 
what you said for me to say. I have done 
well. Besides” —craftily—“you have made 
many promises for silk-payments that you 
have not kept. How do I know?’ 

“What is he saying?” Marian asked. 
“T wish I knew more Japanese than just 
‘good-morning’.” 

“Nothing of consequence. Here, boy, 
is ten-yen more. No, Marian, let me give 
it to him. Once we are married, I’ll never 
let you—there, what am I saying? But 
it is the masculine prerogative, you know. 
Anyhow, one must tip in this country, or 
next time one desires information, it is not 
forthcoming. Now, what shall we do:” 
stressing the pronoun. 

“How far is it—where they went?” 

Hendricks questioned the boy in Jap- 
anese; the lad grinned, well-tutored, and 
answered in English that it -was two or 
three hours distant. 

“I’m going to bring that child back,” 
Marian said. The girl was lovely when 


her eyes flashed like that, Hendricks 
mused; 


lovelier than he had thought. 
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Worth having, even without her money. 
“Miss Mayne isn’t well. One of the girls 
here understands simple nursing—I 
don’t. And Miss Hawkins” (the other 
missionary) “will be back tonight. Miss 
Mayne is anxious to have Fuyo-ko here. 
I’m going to get her! I'll take the boy. 
Don’t protest. I’m not afraid. I can care 
for myself.” 

Hendricks rubbed his chin. “Had you 
thought,” he said suavely, “that this 
unscrupulous fellow O’Day might—send 
Fuyo-ko packing, and take what the gods 
sent him? And then you would be in the 
position Fuyo-ko is in—” 

“There’s a lot of difference in an illi- 
terate Japanese girl being compromised— 
isn’t that a silly, horrid word?—and a 
white woman. It was the poor child’s 
own fault, partly, I suppose, but she knew 
no better. Ugh! And to think that the 
Japanese abbotinsisted that O’ Day should 
marry her, and he would not even do that, 
‘ut runs away with her—” 

“Strange things happen in the Orient,” 
Hendricks told her evenly. “I should like 
to go with you. Possibly O’Day will 
refuse to allow the girl to return—and 
then you will want a man!” 

“Surely he wouldn’t—” 

‘““Men—some men—are 
striking a woman.” 

“J—J did not think that Mr. O’Day 
might refuse because he is—stronger than 
a woman. I must bring Fuyo-ko back. I 

bring her back! And I’m glad of your 
help. Tl run up and tell Miss Mayne 
where we’re going.” 

“But isn’t it possible she, feeling respon- 
sible for you, and all that sort of thing, 
wouldn’t want you to go? It might be 
better if—” 

Marian thought swiftly. “I'll write a 
nute for Miss Hawkins,” she decided. 
“T’ll say I’m going to find Fuyo-ko. How 
is that?—There, I’m ready! Where’s my 
light sweater? Here it is—” 

[he houseboy leading, they started 
down the street. The wooden shutters 
which form the front wall of all shops had, 
with the sunset, disappeared; wares which 
were hidden away in dark corners found 
themselves out under the open sky, on 
inclined stands sloping to the ground, and 
about them men and women haggled, 
laughing—-shrill giggles, protestations, 
over the buying of a wooden cup. Hen- 
dricks hummed a tuneless refrain, the 
words having something to do with the 
fruit of a plum-tree, and the eating of the 
fruit. ; 

“I’m spoiling your rest,” Marian said 
abruptly. “It isn’t fair. Women take 
advantage. I’d like to be a man when we 
meet Mr.O’Day. But—if I were a man— 
U'd have to fight my own battles.” 

“There is such a thing as friendship 
between man and man,” Hendricks said. 
‘In white men, in a strange country, help- 
ing one another. But—who can say? If 
you were a man, would I be going up to 
the hills to help you?” He laughed easily. 
“Of course I would!’ Then: “A true 
Japanese night is coming. Floods of 
moonlight. Look at those hills!” 

She followed with her eyes the motion 
of his hand. 

Vaguely, Marian was disturbed, but a 
covert glance at her companion showed 
him striding ahead calmly, returned to 
whistling the tuneless air about the plum- 
tree. (TO BE CONTINUED) 
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“Stay Up There, Cowboy!” 


OBODY knows the ins and outs—or the ups and downs, if you like—of 
riding outlaw broncs better than Will James, the cowboy artist and writer, 
and to prove it we will publish next month hi» new story ‘First Money,” 
written in his inimitable style and illustrated with some of the best ‘‘action”’ 


pictures he has ever made. 


Don’t miss it! 
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Road 
(Continued 


wrong. Says you’re a real good young 
feller, only bashful. I put you down for 
one of these noovoh reesh fellers—snobby, 
you know. My mistake. Enjoying your 
breakfast?” 

“Indeed, yes,” said Henry. 

“Tt’s a great old life,” said Mr. Harris. 
“You’ve met the missus, I guess, by now? 
And Dave?” 

SV oa 

“Pretty good kids I’ve got,” said Mr. 
Harris expansively. “Thought Jimsy— 
my oldest, and there’s a fine up-and-com- 
ing young lad for you—thought he’d come 
along. But the firm couldn’t spare him. 
Tell you right now that young lad is 
making good. Yes, sir! Yes, sir/ Paint 
business. And a darned good business, 
too. Everything needs paint nowadays. 
Everybody uses it—even the girls. Aint 
it the truth? Well—we’re having a great 
old trip. You see my sign?” 

Henry had seen it painted in letters a 
foot high on the back of Mr. Harris’ car. 
It said: CALIFORNIA OR BUST! 

“We haven’t bust yet,” said Mr. 
Harris proudly. “I always said I’d see the 
Golden Gate before I died, and by golly 
we're going to! You see, I left things in 
pretty good shape back home. Sold my 
place and my business—had a mighty nice 
little shoe business, too. Best trade in 
town. And now I’m just sort of looking. 
You know, I like it pretty well right here. 
Still, we’re going to see California before 
we decide anything. 

“Well, say—that’s a pretty nifty wagon 
you're driving. Don’t know as I ever 
saw one before. Sort of curious—” 

“‘Wouldn’t you like to look it over?” 
asked Henry, making amends for last night. 

“Well, say—if you’re sure you don’t 
mind,” said Mr. Harris, rising with 
alacrity and leading the way to Henry’s 
car. 


ROM this demonstration Henry was 

rescued fifteen minutes later by Anna 
Harris (before the cakes had had any 
chance to hurt him), who had been told 
that half a mile from camp one might get 
cherries at two cents a pound if one 
picked them. She proposed that Henry 
help her pick some. He agreed and they 
set off, arriving in due time at a jolly little 
bungalow, quite new, set on the slope of a 
hill in the midst of orchard land that 
stretched, apparently, for miles along the 
bench and low ridges. 

Henry climbed ladders and trees. He 
picked cherries about the size of good big 
walnuts, told himself at the outset that he 
would chance eating one or two, allowed 
himself a dozen, and thereafter ate just 
the largest and blackest ones. For those 
which had been eaten the rancher, when 
the pail had been filled and weighed, 
refused to charge. He threw in a few 
boxes of berries for good measure and 
invited them to call again. 

Henry was aware, as he concluded his 
conversation with the rancher, that Miss 
Harris was far away. ‘True, she was 
standing just beside him. But there was 
a look in her eyes that was as far away as 


| heaven itself. 


Magic 


from page 8) 


Below the sea of orchard trees lay a big 
broad valley checkered with grain and 
rugged with forests. A blue and hazy 
light swam over the gold and green pan- 
orama, and the eye passed inevitably to 
far dark mountains, tipped and flaked 
near their summits with white, and 
topped by four high virgin-white peaks. 
A lake gleamed distantly, bright as a 
coin, new minted, with the sun shining 
on it. The course of a river was indicated 
by the meandering of a line of the fainter 
green of deciduous trees. Incredibly, 
impossibly beautiful it seemed, like a 
dream that a word might shatter forever 
—yet it would outlast any man. 

Anna Harris sighed. “I could live and 
die here and be forever happy,” she said. 

The rancher sighed, too, but shook his 
head. “You just think you could. | 
thought so, too. But I’m a city man after 
all, I guess. I don’t know—if I could get 
anywhere near what I put into it out of it, 
I’d sell tomorrow.” 

“How much?” 

“Ten thousand,” said the rancher. 
“T’d take less—there’s twenty acres of 
orchard and five of woodland. And the 
house is new. It cost me over four 
thousand. I like it, but my wife doesn’t. 
And—you interested?” 

He cast a speculative eye on Henry. 

“N-no,” said Henry. 

“Not he. But I am,” said Anna. 
“‘There’s no use talking to dad, though, 
until he’s seen the Golden Gate. But 
when he has seen it, if you are still here—”’ 

“Come in,” said the rancher, ‘‘and look 
things over.” 


+" THERE’S no use,” said Anna Harris, as 
she and Henry left. ‘It’s only a pipe- 
dream. Dad would never doit. It would 
take nearly all he has saved. And he’s 
naturally cautious. He’s heard, too, that 
there is no great amount of money in 
fruit. The market is disorganized—or 
never has been organized, or something. 
And it’s hard work, of course. I was just 
indulging in a day dream—imagining it 
was mine, not Dad’s— 

“I’m twenty-five. I’ve been teaching 
school four years. I’m tired of it. I like 
children, too. But enough is enough. 
And thirty is too many. If they were 
mine—oh, just a few of them!—why— 
Imagine living here—with the right per- 
son—and that view alwaysin front of your 
window! The beautiful land—how I Jove 
it!” 

Henry Carr was moved. He saw that 
she did love it. He looked at her, so 
sturdy, so kind, so capable, so calm, and 
he saw that she was the sort of girl who 
would love the land. 

“Some day,” she said wistfully, and 


broke off. 


HAT noon, memories of hot-cakes lost 
in the limbo of oblivion, Henry Carr 
devoured beans, eggs and bacon, and 
finally cherry pudding which had been 
put together hastily and deliciously by 
Anna. 
Two hours later, clad in his bathing 
suit, he joined her at the swimming pool. 
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With her touring costume of khaki off, 
clothed in a black swimming suit, Anna 
Harris was quite another figure. She 
poised on a rock at the far end of the pool 
and cleft the shining water, thought 
Henry, like a Nereid. She swam toward 
him with the very poetry of motion. A 
tingling sensation permeated Henry Carr; 
he felt oddly, pleasantly alive. 

The fact was that the prescription of 
Dr. Beebe, followed out for the first time 
on his trip, was taking immediate effect 
upon Henry. He was getting new sen- 
sations, he was experiencing new and 
broadening ideas, he was eating rough, 
nourishing and excellent food, he was 
exercising— 

An unhappy thought made him shiver. 
The lovely girl in the water was undoubt- 
edly, by his Aunt Angele’s standards, just 
a “person.” Though, to be accurate, no 
one was just a “person” with Aunt Angele. 
One was a qualified person—an absurd 
person, an impossible person, an out- 
rageous person, or a designing person. Of 
all such qualities Henry absolved Miss 
Harris. She was not like that; she had 
just been kind to him, supremely, god- 
dess-like, kind to him. And after all, 
what did Aunt Angele matter, so very far 
away? Dr. Beebe’s advice had been to 
get out and live. This—he had a sudden 
conviction of it—this was living! 

“By Jove,” he cried happily, “I do most 
awfully wish you’d teach me how to swim 
like that! I’m just a duffer.” 

Anna Harris laughed up at him with a 
wet, sweet face. “Jump right in, and I 
will!” she promised. 

Henry Carr shut both his eyes, braced 
himself for a terrible shock, and jumped 
blindly into eight feet of water— 


OR supper that night he ate almost 

everything he could reach, and that, by 
any standard, was a good deal. When he 
had eaten, and had sat sleepily by the 
campfire for two hours listening to the 
voice of Anna Harris, which was curiously 
like a deep, dark and velvety—something 

he went to bed and slept from the 
moment he touched the sheets until the 
breakfast call. 

Three gorgeous days of this had Henry. 

The morning of the fourth Billy Bingo 
regretfully announced that the bridge 
would be open for traffic south at noon. 
The auto-camp fell to pieces as if these 
were the words of a black spell. One car, 
then another, then a third, all loaded to 
the guards with camping paraphernalia, 
bumped slowly out of the park, the occu- 
pants waving noisy and jovial good-bys. 

“And I'll stop at Eugene, and I’ll get 
one of those beds, sure,” Henry Carr was 
saying, “and I don’t know how I shall 
_ be able to thank you for what you’ve 
qaone. 

“Which was nothing,” said Anna 
Harris. 

“Your father simply wouldn’t let me 
pay him a cent—” 

‘He would never have heard the last 
of it, if he had,” said Anna. “I love the 
role of good Samaritan.” 

“I feel like a different person,” said 
Henry happily. 

“And you look it, too.” 

“T hope I’ll see you again.” 

“I think we may stop at Roseburg a 
few days,” said Anna. “Dad wants to try 
the fishing there.” 


She had given him her hand some time 
ago, and somehow Henry was still holding 


It. 

“Good-by,” she said, flushing a little. 
“T really must go.” 

Mr. Harris, driving up in low, caught 
the words. 

“T'll say you must if you’re going with 
me,” he shouted joyously. “Break away, 
little sister, break away! We're off for 
the Golden Gate. California or bust! 
Good-by, Carr! It was sure a treat to 
handle that wagon of yours. I won't 
forget it for a long time. Good luck!” 

Henry released Anna’s hand and said, 
with his voice a little choked: ‘“Good-by, 
all of you! I’m certainly grateful—” 

He stared after the absurd letters on the 
back of the Harris car—CALIFORNIA 
OR BUST! He could picture the wither- 
ing sharpness of Aunt Angele’s voice as 
she wondered how people could be so 
common— 

A lot he cared! He missed the Harris 
family so much that he darned near sat 
down on his running-board and wept for 
sheer loneliness when the flivver chugged 
off into the distance— 


Al Eugene there were letters and tele- 
grams awaiting him in bales. 

The first he opened was a night message 
from Aunt Angele, three days stale, which 
he read in bewilderment. 

What has happened to you. Do for 
heavens sake answer. I always did dis- 
trust that Condon man. Poor Henry. I 
do not know what you willdo. Yet I must 
protect myself. Will marry Doctor Beebe. 
He is making a great deal of money. Do 
write me at once. Angele. 


Henry rather absurdly noticed in his 
bewilderment that Aunt Angele had used 
to the word the full allowance of her night 
letter. Then he began to tear open the 
other letters and telegrams for enlighten- 
ment. He got it very soon— 

Condon had managed in the three 
months since Henry had left—though 
probably he had been laying plans to 
that end for years—to loot the Granite 
and Marble Trust Company. The infor- 
mation was complete, black and utterly 
damning. Condon was gone, and he had 
made away with more than three hundred 
thousand in such a manner that the 
recovery of any part of it was exceedingly 
unlikely. 

It would take, Henry decided off-hand, 
the last vestige of his personal holdings 
and property to make good the losses. 
Yes, he decided, nine hours later, as he 
put down his pencil, it would take just 
about that. He might have a few thou- 
sand left; on the other hand, he might not. 
He was ruined. 

Yet was he? 

Strangely, as he walked to the telegraph 
station, he didn’t feel like a ruined man at 
all. He felt stronger, better than he 
had felt for years. He telegraphed the 
receivers to go the limit with his holdings. 
Then he breakfasted at the Osburn, con- 
suming an amount that would have done 
credit to a navvy. Breakfast over, he went 
to the garage where he had left his car and 
asked for the manager. 

An hour later he left, driving a second- 
hand car that had cost approximately 
half a thousand when new. ; went right 
along, a little noisily, it is true, and the 
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but it rambled right along. Henry was 
headed north. 

As he drove, he figured. The garage 
had had an immediate sale for his 
imported car. Henry had gotten nearly 
seven thousand for it. He had over three 
thousand in traveler’s checks. There 
might be a few thousand more left from 
the wreck of the Granite and Marble 
Trust Company. There almost surely 
would be, but he wouldn’t count on it. It 
would be so much to the good. What he 
had with him was all that he had free of 
encumbrances, and he must make that do. 
He felt that he could make it do. He 
knew that cash in hand is always a 
potent factor in any negotiation. 


y Ate the following afternoon he over- 
took the Harris car in a camp near the 
Winchester bridge. And fifteen minutes 
later he found Anna Harris standing on 
the edge of the Umpqua river, staring into 
the deep green water, immersed in 
dreams. 

“It is you!” she exclaimed, turning. “I 
was thinking of you!” 

“I’ve been thinking of you every soli- 
tary minute since we were together last,” 
said Henry valiantly. And if that was a 
lie, it was also the truth. “I don’t know 
—maybe I’ve been a fool. Miss Harris— 
Anna—something has happened to me 
since I saw you.” 

“Has it?” she said, flushing. “It hap- 
pened to me before that, Henry. I think 
it happened to me the first evening I saw 
you.” . 

“What do you mean?” asked Henry. 
“Nothing. Go on,” said Anna queerly. 
“Well—I lost all my money,” said 

Henry. “And then I went back to that 

ranch—you remember—where we picked 

the cherries—and I—I bought it. And 
then—” 

“T don’t understand just how you 
bought it if your money was all lost,” said 
Anna. 

“T’Il explain,” said Henry breathlessly. 

“After all,”’ said Anna, “I don’t believe 
it matters—now. You can tell me all 
that later.” 

“Tt won’t take a minute. 
had some money, and I sold the car and- 

“How did you get here?” 

“T bought a car. I drove in that.” 

Anna laughed. “I don’t seem to get it, 
but perhaps—in time—you can make it 
all quite clear to me. I’m curious to know, 
though, if you got the bed.” 

“The bed!” exclaimed Henry aghast. 
“Merciful Heaven, no! I completely for- 
got to buy a bed!” 

“We still have the old one,” said Anna, 
“and perhaps, now that we’re better 
acquainted Dad would sell you that, if 
you asked him. But I’m forgetting that 
you’ ve lost all your money.” 

“I will explain—pretty soon,” said 
Henry earnestly. ‘‘Anna—do you really 
want to see the Golden Gate so awfully 
much?” 

“Well—not so awfully much, perhaps,” 
admitted Anna. 

“Because I bought this farm for you— 
that is, I hoped you’d take it. I know 
I’m not competent to run it—but I think 
you might be competent to do anything. 
And I thought maybe you would help me 
—tell me—show me what to do, and that 
maybe, in that case, I could do it. ° Of 
course—” 13 
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“Henry,” said Anna, “What are you 
trying to say to me—anyway?”” S 

“Pm trying,” said Henry Ridell Carr 
bravely, “to say that I’ve fallen most 
terribly in love with you, and that I know 
[’m not much good, and that I hope you'll 
have me anyway.” 

Anna’s eyes were soft and deep. A man 
might easily want to drown there. Henry 
wanted to. 

“Henry,” she said softly, “I don’t know 
what folks like the Carrs do, because I 
never moved in that sort of society—but 
in my circle, when a man loves a girl he 
kisses her—and the girl—usually—likes 
it 





“Anna—Anna,” said Henry brokenly. 
“Henry,” said Anna, catching her 
breath, “the minute I saw you I knew you 
were what I’ve been waiting for. I’ve 
loved you all my life!’ 

In the blinding white light of that 
moment Henry Carr was suddenly cured, 
and a man! 

After all, perhaps there was something 
in the blood of the Carrs and Ridells. For, 
having reached its ebb in Henry and 
Angele, it had appropriated new vitality 
in Anna and Dr. Beebe, and in the future 
it would flow again strongly as it had 
flowed in the veins of the pioneer Carrs 
and Ridells. 
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are represented in this volume. Such 
familiar names as Algernon Blackwood, 
Phyllis Bottome, Aldous Huxley, Ernest 
Bramah are among those in the list. It is 
hard to conceive how a more representa- 
tive collection could have been compiled. 
Certainly it would be difficult to get 
together a greater variety of excellent 
entertainment which would also be as 
valid a composite of the work being done 
in the field of the short story today. 


Four New Novels 


HEN there is Stewart Edward White’s 

‘“TheGlory Hole.” (Doubleday, Page). 
‘This is a novel of the quiet, leisurely type. 
Mr. White is in no hurry. The vogue of 
the caricature has not swept him along 
with it. “The Glory Hole” is a full-length 
portrait and like all good portraitists, Mr. 
White takes his time—we have heard that 
the book was two years in the making— 
and the result is worth it. 

As far as the “story” goes, there is noth- 
ing startling about it. The novel-wise 
reader, who scents plots and situations six 
to sixteen chapters in advance, will find no 
hindrances to his guessing ahead in this 
book. When you discover that there are 
twelve million dollars to be inherited you 
can write your own plot from that point 
on. What makes the book the novel it is, 
then? Simply Mr. White’s splendid 
talent for characterization. Naturally, 
there must be a plot, but he has kept it in 
its place—subordinated it to the develop- 
ment of the scene and of the individual; 
used it, in fact, as a proper peg upon 
which to hang his impressions, his observa- 
tions—the solid meat of the book. 

_ We have heard it said that Mr. White 


is a painter of backgrounds rather than of 














Which 


of these two men has learned the 


secret of 15 minutes a day? 


The secret is contained in the free book offered below. Until 
you have read it you have no idea how much 15 minutes a day 


can mean in growth and success. Send for your copy now 


ERE are two men, eaually 

| H good-looking; equally well- 

dressed. One of them can 

talk of nothing beyond the mere 

day's news. The other brings to 

every subject a wealth of sidelight 

and illustration that makes him 
listened to eagerly. 

He talks like a man who has 
traveled widely, though his only 
travels are a business man’s trips. 
He knows something of history and 
biography, of the work of great 
scientists, and the writings of phi- 
losophers, poets, and dramatists. 

Yet he is busy, as all men are, in 
the affairs of every day. How has 
he found time to acquire so rich a 
mental background? 

The answer to this man’s success 
—and to the success of thousands 
of men and women like him—is 
contained in a free book that you 
may have for the asking. 
In it is told the story of 
Dr. Eliot’s great dis- 
covery, which, as one 
man expressed it, ‘does 
for reading what the 
invention of the tele- 
graph did for communi- 
cation.”’ 


plan of reading. 


ow 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
Publishers of Good Books Since 1875 





i 
Send for this FREE booklet 
that gives Dr. Eliot’s own 


| 
| 
| 
l 
| Classics) and containing the plan of reading recom- 
| 
| 
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The booklet gives the plan, 
scope, and purpose of 


Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


A Fascinating Path to a 
Liberal Education 


Every well-informed man and 
woman should at least know some- 
thing about this famous library. 

The free book tells about it— 
how Dr. Eliot has put into these 
Harvard Classies “‘the essentials of 
a liberal education,’ how he has so 
arranged .them that even “‘fifteen 
minutes a day” are enough, how in 
pleasant moments of spare .time, 
by using the reading courses .Dr. 
Eliot has provided for you, you éan 
get the knowledge of literature’ 
and life, the culture, the broad 

' ‘viewpoint that every 
university strives to give. 


Every reader of this adver- 
tisement is invited to have a 
copy of this handsome and 
entertaining little book. It 
is free, will be sent by mail, 
and involves no obligation of 
any Merely lip the 
coupon and mail it today. 





sort. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
416 West 13th St., New York 
By mail, free, send me the little guidebook to 
the most. famous books in, the world, describing 
Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The Harvard 
mended by Dr. Eliot of Harvard. 


Mr. 
Name Mrs 
Uviss 


Address 
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GET RID OF THAT CATARRH 


ATARRH is insidious. It starts 


mildly as a cold, and soon 
gets to be ahabit. For good- 


ness sake don’t get used to it. 


20 Treatment tin on re- 
ceipt of your name and address 


is guaranteed by 30 years 
service to millions of Amer- 
icans. Kondon’s works wonders 
for your cold, sneezing, cough, 
catarrh, headache, 
sore nose, etc. All 
druggists have it. 


KONDON, 2606 Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn. 








E a> HOMES Y 


you can earn $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 
time writing show cards. No canvass- 


ingor soliciting. Weinstruct you by our new 


simple tograph System, supply you with 

work and pay you cash each week. Write 

today for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 


0. 


_.. Auth oy ee $1,250, 
158 Colborne Building, ‘Toronto, Can. 








DR. STEDMAN’S 


TEETHING POWDERS 
Used by mothers the world over for half a century. Free from 
all harmful ingredients. Dr. Arthur H. Hasell, 
of the Analytic Institution, London, Eng., writes: 
‘‘absolutely free from morphia or any other 
alkaloid or constituent of opium. Thus Stedman’s 
Teething Powders are favorably distinguished 
from all similar preparations.’’ Observe the 


trademark, a gum-laneet, 

a MARE. is on every packet and 
powder— none otherwise 

genuine. Your druggist 

has them, or can get them for you. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 


JAMES H. STEDMAN 
Hoxten, Lendon, Eng. 





















A SCHOOL 


Should be Selected 
With Care 


We have given much time and thought 
to the study of school conditions. We 
never recommend a school unless we 
have visited it and know something 
about it. 


We have a complete file of personally 
compiled information about many 
schoolsand campson the Pacific Coast, 
or elsewhere. 


Let us tell you about the schools we 
have visited. 


We will do our best to help you place 
- your children in the right school. 


The 
Ask Mr. Foster 


School Service 


Pacific Coast Offices: 


SAN  FRANCISCO—Hotel Stewart 
SAN FRANCISCO—The White House 
SAN FRANCISCO—Palace Hotel 
SACRAMENTO—Hale Brothers, Inc. 
PORTLAND—Meier & Frank Co. 
SEATTLE—Hotel Frye 
SEATTLE—1311 Fourth Avenue 
SALT LAKE CITY—Utah Hotel 
LOS ANGELES—J. W. Robinson Co. 
LOS ANGELES—Hotel Rosslyn 

LOS ANGELES—The Ambassador 
LONG BEACH—Buffum’s 

SAN DIEGO—The First National Bank 
DEL MONTE—Hotel Del Monte 


No Fees 
54 Offices in the U. S. and Canada. 





REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest oftice before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
S-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Monadnock Bidg., San France Van Nays Bidg., Los Angeles 
Alaska Bidg., Seattle 
Philadelphia, Drexel Building Boston, Old South Building 
Cleveland, Hippodrome Building 
Cincinnati 


New York 



































Gray Hair 
Banished 


in 
/5 minutes 


Tourists returning from Europe 
4 first brought to this country the 
tint which in 15 minutes banishes 
gray hair permanently. Today INECTO 
RAPID Notox created by science ex- 
pressly for coloring the sensitive organism 
of human hair, is available to every 
American Woman. . 

INECTO RAPID Notox is specifically 
guaranteed to reclaim permanently the 
original color of gray, streaked or faded hair. 
It may be had in 18 shades, from radiant 
blonde to raven black; and even under the 
closest scrutiny its application cannot be 
detected. It will neither rub off nor be 
affected by shampooing, curling, salt 
water, perspiration, sunshine or Turkish 
or Russian baths. It will not affect per- 
manent waving—and permanent waving 
does not affect INECTO RAPID Notox. 
Contains no paraphenylene diamine. 

The highest class Hairdressers from coast 
tocoast use and endorse INECTO RAPID Notox 
as do the many thousands of American women 
who apply it with invariable success within 
the privacy of their own homes. Beware of 

,imitations—look for NOTOX on the package. 
SEND NO MONEY 

Merely ask us to send you full particulars 
about INECTO RAPID Notox and our Beauty 





Analysis Chart, X5. 


gee, 


InecTo, Inc. 


4 s —, 
" | Ps 3 CT fo} Laboratories and Salons 
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‘ p 


Pei §—33°35 West 46th Street 
5 j y New York, N. Y. 
+< _ are 
: | Sold by Best Beauty Shops, # 4 é 


Drug and Department Stores ~ 








warmth which alone can bring to life the 


persons who, of necessity, must carry on | 


their shoulders the burden of plot and cir- 
cumstance. 
ground for this allegation we can not deny, 
Mr. White has always occupied himself 
chiefly with scene, with sizable canvases 
which preclude too much detail. But we 
wish that those who think he can not 
paint people delicately and with under- 
standing when he wants to would read 
“The Glory Hole” with one eye on Cousin 
Jim. Mr. White has made him a Locke 
character without the Locke sentimen- 
tality—a kindly, wise, eccentric, natural 
and unspoiled, a thorn in the side of his 
purse-proud relatives and at the same 
time their rock in times of trouble; as 
flesh-and-blood a character as we have 
met with in recent fiction. 

Let us advise you, before we get on to 
the rest of the novels, not to miss “The 
Glory Hole.” It’s as well written, well- 
considered a serious novel, in the full in- 
tent of the word, as has come our way this 
year. 


RTHUR TRAIN’S new one “The 

Needle’s Eye” (Scribner’s) is another 
of the fall books. Mr. Train has taken 
for his theme the difficulties which are 
alleged to beset the rich man desirous of 
entering heaven and has created an en- 
tirely new conception, as far as fiction is 
concerned, of the millionaire’s life and its 
attendant trials. 

Whether his drawing is accu-ate or not, 
is, of course, a moot question. He makes 
a very ordinary and distracted creature of 
his great banker and a serious enough 
youth of the banker’s son. The remaining 
members of the family are carefully shown 
to be simple folk—almost too carefully. 
Mr. Train is a trifle over-emphatic in his 
insistence upon the thesis that million- 
aires, like the rest of us are subject to 
slings and arrows. He waxes a bit shrill 
in his defiant cry that the rich man may 
and does live as simply as he can—that all 
of Wall street doesn’t depend for its 
amusement on palaces, afloat and ashore 
and awheel. One begins to wonder where 
Mr. Train’s interest lies; why he should 
be at such great pains to prove that the 
wealthy citizen of a democracy may re- 
main as democratic as the next one. 

However, he tells his story pleasantly 
and, after all, that is the first essential. 
That a rich man’s daughter may be 
stricken with the same infantile paralysis 
that cripples the poor man’s child proves 
nothing in particular. That the young 
banker, director in a coal company, may 
upset his brother directors’ plans by in- 
sisting upon what he conceives to be 
proper treatment of the mine-workers 
again fails to prove any point. But when 
even his efforts to give the employes what 
he feels, from his academic knowledge of 
the question, to be fair consideration, fail 
of success—then you have a story, then 
drama enters and the novel ceases to be a 
disquisition and becomes a live thing. 

Our own explanation of “The Needle’s 
Eye” is that Mr. Train got away under 
full sail to prove something—just what 
we are not certain—and that his story 
finally got away with him. For the matter 
of that, it is fortunate that it did. If it 
were possible we should advise you to 
read, say, the latter half of “The Needle’s 
Eye.” 


That there may be some 


Since that wouldn’t be sensible — 
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Three splendid hotels, pictured below, 
offer the Hawaiian traveler complete 
range in choice. 


The Moana, at the beach; the Seaside 
also at the beach but operated on the 
cottage plan; the Alexander Young in 
the city of Honolulu proper. 
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MOANA HOTEL 
The - World-renowned tourist #4: 
resort on Waikiki Beach 

















SEASIDE HOTEL 


On the cottage plan, in a grove 
of stately palms—nearl;) 10 acres 























——| ALEXANDER YOUNG 
Central HL}OTEL  Palatial 
Absolutely Fireproof 












For reservations write or wire 


Territorial Hotel 
Company 


Operating 
THE ALEXANDER YOUNG 
MOANA and SEASIDE 
HOTELS 


Honolulu a 


awall 





advice, however, we are constrained to 
suggest that you read the whole story. It’s 
worth it in spite of its stridency on the 
point that the idle rich aren’t as black—or 
as red—as they are painted. 


The Divine Lady 


THE third novel we wish to get in, this 
month, is E. Barrington’s “The 
Divine Lady” (Dodd, Mead). We know 
the author through sparkling magazine 
writings and we have heard as many as a 
dozen different guesses as to his (or her) 
identity, but we haven’t space here to 
speculate on anonymities, (or may we say 
“pseudonymities”?) Suffice it to say that 
“The Divine Lady” is a masterpiece of 
historical fiction which wholly justifies its 
eighth—or is it ninth now?—printing. 
The divine lady is Lady Emma Hamil- 
ton, wife of the British Ambassador in 


| Naples when Napoleon threatened to con- 


quer the world. Her story is told with an 
amazing genius. The simple origin of 
Emma, the dazzling beauty which capti- 
vated the great Romney, her rise to inter- 
national fame as Mrs. iee-thens things 


| are told with a simplicity, a beauty which 
| defies description; fiction is wedded to fact 


and fact interwoven with fiction until the 
most expert can not discover the jointure. 

But it is in the latter parts of the book 
that the author’s genius is most evident. 
Emma becomes drunk with accomplish- 
ment, with success. She has bent a Queen 
to her will where others have failed. She 
has out-intrigued a crafty king and con- 
tributed, in no small degree, to the defeat 
of the French in the battle of the Nile. 
She has the great Nelson at her feet. 
And logically, irrevocably, an engine 
without a governor, she careens, past all 
equilibrium, to the final, inevitable crash. 

Though we must be brief and though 
through reiteration we risk being thought 
to protest too much, let us urge that you 
do not miss “The Divine Lady.” It is his- 
tory; it is splendid writing; it is an utterly 
glorious novel. 


OR the fourth and last novel this 
month we have an agreeable bit of 
news for those folk who enjoy the “‘let’s 
pretend” kind of pseudo-historical story. 
Graustark is back on the map! If 
you ve ever read “Graustark” or “Beverly 
of Graustark” you’ve a warm place in 
— heart for ao Barr McCutcheon. 
e’s the man who took the “Prisoner of 
Zenda” type of novel and Americanized 
it, to the delight of countless thousands of 
democratic citizens who like nothing so 
well as to get close to royalty, even in 
fiction. Mr. McCutcheon’s new one is 


. “East of the Setting Sun” (Dodd, Mead). 


As this story begins, several men are 
sitting about a fireplace in a large New 
York club. The talk turns to the War 
and the small Balkan nations. “What 
became of Graustark?”’ asks one, and the 
plot is under way. All of the characters 
of the former Graustark books enter into 
this story. Mr. McCutcheon is a master 
hand at picking up loose threads and if 
you have read any of the earlier Grau- 
stark stories you will be into the full swing 
of this one within a few pages. The story 
is down to date, including Bolshevism, a 
Commune and a Soviet or two and, of 
course, a Princess. It’s entertaining 
romance and well told. 








at ane: 


Get out the steamer trunk, pack plenty 
of summer clothes, phone your nearest rail- 
way, travel or steamship agent for a ticket 
dire€&t to Hawaii—and laugh with us at 
winter! 


In z weeks or less you’ll be splashing 


in Waikiki’s voluptuous surf; playing, rest- 


ing, dreaming in the land of tropic flowers 
and soft sunshine. 


Golf, tennis, swimming, surfing, deep- 
sea fishing, inter-island cruising—all out- 
door sports in this lovely territory of the 
United States. Volcanic spectacles in Ha- 
waii Nationa] Park. Ample modern hotels. 


United States battle fleet will maneuver 
here next April, May and June. Make 
steamer and hotel reservations NOW if 
you would visit the Islands then. Round 
trip may be made in 3 to 4 weeks from 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Van- 
couver or Viétoria, B. C., allowing one or 
two weeks in Hawaii, for $300 or $400, 
covering all necessary expense. 


For full information with illustrated bro- 


chure in colors— 
pile 
Wow 


HAWAII 
TOURIST 
BUREAU 





215 Monadnock Building, San Francisco 


or 344 Fort St., Honolulu, Hawaii, U. S. A, 
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One of the 
New Features 


New 


Sunset Limited 


going away 
via the “‘open window 
route” —the scenic 
H SUNSET ROUTE. 
} = Smooth, rock-ballasted 
roadbed through the 
romantic Southwest. 
Via the famous Coast 
Line to Los Angeles. 
Wondrous Apache 
Trail side-trip. Carriso 
Gorge route from 
San Diego. 





feature train now in daily operation between 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, San Diego and 
New Orleans. 


A brand-new, all-steel, all first-class train—no 
extra fare. 


These manifold conveniences ensure new travel 
comfort: 


New club car—men’s shower bath, barber, 
valet. 


New observation iets lounge, shower 
bath, ladies’ maid. 


New engine—New Pullmans—New Southern 
Pacific dining car—food of highest quality 
deliciously prepared and served at your ac 
customed meal-time. 


Connects at New Orleans with Southern Pacific 
palatial steamers sailing weekly for New York and 
with daily trains for North and East. 


Make reservations now to. take advantage of 
this new travel opportunity. For New 
Sunset Limited” booklet and ‘further infor- 
mation, ask any Southern Pacific. agent or 
communicate with 


‘Southern Pacific 


_ J. H. R. PARSONS, Passenger Traffic Mgr., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.. 











Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 
Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are 
typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry 
and full name and address plainly written. 
The Service Bureau can not undertake to pro- 
cure positions for people intending to come to 
the Far West. Address all communications to 
Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 Fourth 
Street, San Francisco. 











Who Needs a Live Englishman? 


Q. Ihad my own big farm, etc., and only 
gave it up to serve in the war. I want to 
farm out in California, but for the present 
I am unable to buy a place. I shall have 
plenty of capital later. In the interim | 
want to rent a small place or take a post 
where I can be filling in my time and also 
learning the ways of the country. I am a 
good organizer and can handle labor satis- 
factorily. I also understand secretarial 
work and have my own typewriter. In 
fact I am willing to make myself useful in 
any capacity that offers, pending getting 
my own place. I would run a marketing 
transport, as I understand selling and 
grading. 

If you will be kind enough to assist me 
I should be most grateful, for I under- 
stand that you want “live” men out 
there—A. M., Wuirsy, Yorks, ENc- 
LAND. 


A. You have the right idea. Investing 
in land while you are still as green as a new 
birch leaf is a dangerous proceeding. 
Thousands of Englishmen have been de- 
frauded of their all merely because they 
were totally ignorant of the country and 
its ways and during this ignorant state 
proceeded to buy land, 

We are printing portions of your letter 
in the Service Bureau columns’of SuNSET, 
telling our readers that we will forward to 
you properly stamped letters addressed to 
A. M., care Sunset Magazine Service 
Bureau, San Francisco, California. 


Are There Opportunities Left? 


Q. Can you advise me or tell me where 
I may procure the information relative to 
present opportunities for one having in 
mind’ moving to the Pacific Coast from 
the East? 

I know I can be advised how so-and-so 
went West, purchased a grove for $5000, 
made $10,000 the first year, etc. I know 
alt about it because we have'the same here 
in the East, _Buit we do not heat from 
those who purchased.a grove for $5000 
and are obliged to sell it for $1000 the fol- 
lowing year. 

What I wants real advice, for instance: 
Manrwith family, mow in real estate busi- 
ness,-has. $10,000 cash... Cauld he“support 
a family of three on an investment such 
as that? Also’ what opportunities are 
there for expert auto mechanics and 
drivers? 

“This'may be only a “dream” though 
sometimes dreams come true, anyway this 
is an ‘honest inquiry.—H. L. E., New 
York Ciry. 


*A. You are right when you say that 
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opportunities must watch his step, East 


or West. Nevertheless it is a fact that 
opportunities are greater where growth is 
fast and the Pacific Coast is the fastest 
growing part of the country. It will con- 
tinue to grow faster than the rest of the 
nation because it has more undeveloped 
resources and more empty land. Of course 
it is up to the individual to seize the 
opportunities and he can not grab them 
by the tail when he is 3000 miles away. 
If you have made good where you are, un- 
doubtedly you will make good in the Far 
West, especially if you have a capital of 
$10,000 and know how to handle it con- 
servatively. 

We would not advise going into the 
farm land business because the demand 
for this land is slack, has been slack and 
will continue to be slack for some time to 
come. But the Good Lord knows that 
there is more than ample room for first- 
class automobile mechanics in the Far 
West. Ninety per cent of them seem to be 
blacksmiths who have inadvertently 
drifted into the auto repair game. Cer- 
tainly you could not support a family of 
three on an investment of $10,0Cco0 any- 
where. You would have to use that 
money as a means to employ your own 
productive labor to best advantage. 


Desert Land in California 


Q. Can you give me any information 
about the Lucerne valley, about twenty 
miles southeast of Victorville, California? 
Has sufficient water been developed to 
grow fruit and alfalfa successfully? About 
what area will one well irrigate? What is 
the approximate cost of wells and pump- 
ing plant? What is the quality of water 
for domestic use? Can land there be 
taken under desert filing?—A. G. L., 
Forest Grove, Mont. 


A. At the present time there is no 
gravity water available in the Lucerne 
valley, although a portion of the district 
is included in a_ proposed irrigation 
project which might make some water 
available from the Mojave river. The 
depth of the wells varies greatly and in 
some instances no water has been found 
at all. We have been unable to find any 
one willing to make a general estimate as 
to the cost of wells. It depends entirely 
upon the distance from transportation to 
water, the character of the soil and the 
kind of power. Some of the ranchers have 
been able to connect up with the Southern 
Sierras Power Company’s line; all the 
others use gas engines, using one-half dis- 
tillate and one-half kerosene fuel. 

Alfalfa is the principal crop grown in 
the Lucerne valley. Some of the soil is 
adobe and some if it is sandy loam. A 
few apple and pear orchards have been 
planted and have been doing fairly well, 
though agricultural authorities state that 
the district is suited better for production 
of alfalfa than for fruit growing. It is the 
advice of those who know the district that 
prospective settlers should make a per- 
sonal investigation and become personally 
familiar with soil and water problems 
efore they invest in land. Practically 
all land suspected of containing water has 
been filed on. 





























Visiting Famous Mission 
Inn at Riverside « 
Beautiful Smiley Heights 
at Redlands and other 
Points of Interest 


S=>___FOR LITERATURE AND INFORMATION 
“SSS —— APPLY INFORMATION BUREAUS 


Pacific Electric 


OA SMI T H~Passenper Traffic Manager ~~ LOS ANGELES. 


R ADDRES 


Railway 
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| CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING | 
. COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT HELP WANTED ° 

Make Your Home in Los Gatos—‘‘In the | Clothing Senvation!—New Line of Men’s 


Valley of the Sun.’’ Located in the foothills of the 
fertile Santa Clara Valley, beautifully situated with 
an ideal climate. Property at reasonable prices. Ad- 
dress Chamber of Commerce, Los Gatos, California. 





‘“‘Water is Wealth’’ in Stanislaus County, 
alfalfa, fruits, cantaloupes, general farming. Write 
for free booklet, Department S. Stanislaus County 
Board of Trade, Modesto, California. 


bere, - PATENTS" 


Patents. Send for Free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptness assured. 
Send model or drawing for examination and opinion. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney 644 G. St. 
Washington, D. C 

BUSINESS CHANCES 

Special Free Offer—100,000,000,000 German 
Marks, 5,000 Polish Marks, and 10 Russian Czar 
Pre-War Roubles Absolutely Free with every 25c 
order for 100 Kronen Hungarian Government 54% 
Bonds, interest coupons attached. Send 25c order 
today and receive latest quotations. Public State 
Bank, Dept. 617, Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Old Money Wanted—Will pay Fifty Dollars 
for nickel of 1913 with Liberty head, (not Buffalo). 
We pay cash premiums for all rare coins. Send 4c 
for large Coin Circular. May mean much profit to 
7. Numismatic Bank, Dept. 441. Ft. Worth, 

ex. 


Railway Postal Clerks start $133 month, 
railroad pass. Send stamp for questions. 
Columbus Institute, V-12, Columbus, Ohio. 























clothes. All wool suits, all at one low price of $23.50. 
Nothing higher. We pay biggest commissions cash 
with order, supply finest selling outfit and give 
powerful cooperation. 3 to 6 orders a day give you 
income of $60.00 to $125.00 a week. Experience 
isn’t necessary. If you're honest, earnest and will- 
ing to work we'll train you. Address Dept. 202, 
William C. Bartlett, Inc. 850 W. Adams Street, 
Chicago. 





Earn $110 to $250 monthly, expenses paid 
as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position guaranteed 
after completion of 3 months’ home study course 
or money refunded. Excellent opportunities. Write 
for Free Booklet G-70. Standard Business Training 
Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Agents—Write for free samples. Sell Madison 
‘*Better-Made” Shirts for large Manufacturer direct 
to wearer. No capital or experience required. Many 
earn $100 weekly and bonus. Madison Mills, 
564 Broadway, New York. 





Make Money at Home, — Write Showcards 
for us. We instruct and provide work. Particu- 
lars free; Kwik Showcard System, 61Q Bond, 
Toronto, Canada. 





Earn $25 weekly, spare time, 
newspapers, Magazines. 
Copyright book 
St. Louis, Mo. 


writing for 
Experience unnecessary. 


free. Press Syndicate, 1183, 
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The New Universities Encyclopedia 


AND 


SUNSET MAGAZINE for 18 months 


A Real Bargain 
THE ONE SUPREME CHRISTMAS GIFT—Mail Coupon Today 


A 
Modern Encyclopedia 
For Small Cost 


An Essential Requisite to the 
Welfare of Every Family. In 
the treatment of subjects, the 
editors have borne in mind the 
practical use of the encyclo- 
pedia. Itisa work to be con- 
sulted quickly and readily for 
every day use by the business 
man, the student, the house- 
wife and the children. Every- 
thing in human history and 
activity, in science, art and 
literature has been treated 
fully with such conciseness 
that the substance can be 
absorbed rapidly and intelli- 
gently. 


Weight 9 lbs, 


Know the Facts | 
“Before Going Ahead™ 


For school use it will! b 
found invaluable for quick 
and accurate reference. While 
no subject of importance i 
omitted, particular stress 
been laid upon those which 
are timely and which are ina 
line with modern human 
interest and development. Alf) 
forms of scientific progress are 
given ample treatment. 


It is simple to use and you 
can rely upon the authenti/ 
city of the information i 
contains. For growing ch 
dren and students it is prac 
tically indispensable. ; 


Full Size of Each Volume 8x534 in. Thickness 134 in. 


A TOTAL OF 3,500-TWO COLUMN- PAGES 


Handsomely bound in textile leather, strong and durable, cover titles in gold on an embossed background. 
Printed from new plates, strictly up-to-date. The volumes are convenient in 
size, the print is clear and easy to read. 


EDITORS AND ADVISORY BOARD 
FRANCIS J. REYNOLDS, Editor-inChief—Reference Librarian, 
Library of Congress, Editor-in-Chief Collier’s Encyclopedia. 
ALLEN L. CHURCHILL, Managing Editor—Associate Editor, The 
International Encyclopedia. 
LOOMIS HAVEMEYER, PH.D.—Yale University. 
GEORGE MAXWELL HOWE, PH.D.—Harvard University. 
D. R. FOX, PH.D.—Columbia University. 
JAMES LUKENS McCONAUGHY, PH.D.—President Knox College. 
HENRY JACKSON WATERS, LL.D.—Ex-President Kansas State 
Agricultural College. 
There has never been greater need for a concise, complete and com- 
prehensive encyclopedia than at the present time. 


A new world has arisen, with new countries, new men, new ideals, 
and new problems. With a keen realization of this condition, and of the 


growing need for a practical encyclopedia for daily use, the publishers — 
have made, and now offer, at a bargain price, a most complete, compre- 
hensive, workable and up-to-date encyclopedia. 

In presenting this new work to the public, the publishers are assured 
their objects have been well accomplished. First, in producing this } 
Remarkable Set of Books—A Complete, Comprehensive Summary of All | 
Human Knowledge. Secondly, by quantity production and the most 
advanced methods in manufacturing, they are able to present to the public 
such Untold Value at a bargain price. Never before has an Encyclopedia 
in five large volumes been offered to the public at so low a price. 


WIDE IN SCOPE—COVERS CENTURIES OF TIME 

It contains the biographies of the men and women who have made 
and are now making history. 

Maps, showing in detail the new divisions and subdivisions of 
territory resulting from the World War. The story of the war itself is 
told in a masterly and complete narrative. In fact, the Editors believe 
this encyclopedia is more complete and up-to-date than any ever published. 





Cut Here and Mail Today 


COUPON. 





Pl *ex tend 


Address all Communications 
*enter 


Sunset Magazine, 460 Fourth St., San Francisco. 
my subscription for SUNSET MAGAZINE and send me one complete set of the New 


JAN 


to Universities Encyclopedia in your textile leather binding complete in five volumes all charges paid. I will pay the 


SunseT MaGazineE, Inc. | 18 months. 
460 Fourth Street 


San Francisco, Calif. 





*If now a subscriber to SUNSET scratch the word “enter”’ but if not, scratch the word “extend "’ 
be sent to one address and SUNSET to another, if desired. 


postman, on delivery of the books to me, your special price of $12 which includes SUNSET MAGAZINE, for. 


Books may 











